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PAGE OF CREATIONS 
BY MCKINNEY 





Master Craftsmen 
in the art of 
making fine hinges 
and forged Iron 
Hardware, Andivons 


and Lanterns 




















From among designs by the thousands 
and Periods expressing many varying types 
of craftsmanship, McKinney has created 
fireplace equipment of surpassing beauty. 
Certain of the andirons and fire tools are 
in forged iron, others in brass with genu- 
ine English Aatique finish, still others in 
combination of the two metals and finishes. 
The three illustrated are: Braddock, No. 
16203 (left), Standish, No. 16202 (center) 
and Plymouth, No. 16213 (right). 


pine pesearia Hardware has been 
well designated as The Jewelry 
of the Home. The reason is easy to 
find as you glance over this page of 
McKinney Creations. 


The illustrations are reproduced from 
a full-page advertisement appearing in 
the April issue of House and Garden 
Magazine. They are planned to present 
McKinney products not as a plain 
hardware, but as what they really are— 
creations in metal which any home 
Owner is proud to incorporate in 
his home. ' 


An alliance with McKinney Creations 
gives you first claim to the interest of 
any prospective hardware 












purchaser. McKinney Mfg.Co. 
Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Branches 
in principal — g 
cities. = 


















McKinney hinge straps are motivated from the 
finest examples of forged iron craftsmanship. 
Every piece is rust-proofed. The Swedish Iron 
finish catches the dull glint of light like the 
reflected gleam from a suit of ancient armor. 
Designs shown, from top to bottom, are: Heart, 
Warwick, Etruscan, Alhambra. . . The three handle 
sets at right are the Heart, Curley Lock and 
Warwick in order. 





Illustrating the beauty of shape 
and rugged strength of Forged 
Iron Hardware by McKinney. It 
has a texture of great charm and 
individuality. The pieces shown 
are a drop ring handle, three differ- 
ent knockers and (lower left), a 
forged iron escutcheon with An- 
tique Hand Hammered Brass knob. 





These McKinney Lanterns are 
based on designs which have 

_won the favor of generations 
}There are two smaller sizes. 
’ All are rust-proofed and pro- 
vided with genuine crackle 
glass. Either a chain or bracket 
arm can be supplied. Depart- 
ment, electrical and hardware 
stores carry them. 








checked. 














Address---- 


McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send me, without obligation, the items I have | 


0 Catalog of Forged Iron Hardware. j 
(14 plates showing details of lanterns. | 
O Catalog of Fireplace Equipment. ' | 
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ARTHUR C. LAMSON 
Marlborough, Mass. 
The New President 


RUSSELL J. ATKINSON 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Retiring President 





J. CHARLES ROSS HERBERT P. SHEETS 


Kalamazoo, Mich. Indianapolis, Ind. 
The New Vice-President Managing Director 
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UST as the faithful and efficient engineer of 

a crack railroad train completes his run and 

turns over the throttle of the panting loco- 

motive to a successor—N.R.H.A. president 
Russell J. Atkinson, Brooklyn, N. Y., turned over 
the gavel of authority to Arthur C, Lamson at 
the closing session of the Boston Congress. Newly 
elected president Lamson is a leading hardware 
merchant of Marlborough, Mass. a past president 
of the New England association; for several years 
a National director and during the past year 
N.R.H.A. vice-president. 

J. Charles Ross, Kalamazoo, Mich, was elevated 
from the board of directors to the vice-presidency. 
He is a past president of the Michigan association. 
C. C. Carter, Carthage, Mo., is the new director 
filling the vacancy occasioned by Mr. Ross be- 
coming the vice-president. Mr. Carter is a past 
president of the Missouri association. 
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Congress Studied Problems of Henry Brown, the Typical 
Hardware Merchant 


Elections took place at the Thursday afternoon session 
of the twenty-ninth annual Congress of the National 
Retail Hardware Association, held at Statler Hotel, 
3oston, Mass., June 25-29. ; 

In the opening session Monday night President Atkin- 
son referred appropriately to Secretary George A. Fern- 
ley, and Secretary Charles F, Rockwell as the engineers 
of the National Hardware Association and American 
Hardware Manufacturers respectively. He said it was 
these men who kept the machinery running smoothly 
and efficiently. This picture portrays this idea. As we 
look from left to right we find Mr. Rockwell and Mr. 
Fernley prepared to continue their cooperation as Mr. 
Lamson takes the throttle from Mr. Atkinson, Conductor 
H. P. Sheets, Managing Director, N.R.H.A., armed with 
facts and figures on distribution, is on post to see that 
the “Better Business Special” continues to run true to 
schedule. Looking out of the windows are directors 
Thomas Howell, W. B. Allen, S. G. Bartel, N. E. Given, 
Hugh F, MacKnight, newly elected vice-president 
J. Charles Ross, and directors J. S. Rhein, E. W. Peter- 
son, and C. C. Carter. 

The Boston Congress had as a theme “Henry Brown, 
and His Problems as a Retail Hardware Merchant.” 


We quote from the official program the following ex- 
planation: 

“Henry Brown is a composite character whose expe- 
rience and problems typify those of his craft. Based 
upon a description of the hardware retailing situation 
as set forth by the Hardware Council in its notable 
report of January, 1928, this program, under five di- 
visional headings, undertakes a full analysis of Henry 
Brown’s problems and to evolve practical suggestions 
for their solution. 

“In 1908 Henry Brown entered the hardware business 
in a small way, after a clerical apprenticeship of about 
seven years. ‘Vith limited capital he was forced to give 
close attention to his business, and through long hours, 
hard work, and thrift, he was able to gradually increase 
his sales and add to his stock and capital each year. 

“Through the war years his volume grew more rapidly, 
until in 1919 it reached approximately $65,000. The 
1920-21 reaction left him heavily overstocked, with his 
assets largely frozen in depreciated merchandise. 

“He pulled through, however, and during the past 
few years his sales have run between $55,000 and 
$60,000, but with narrowing margins and increasing 
costs, his profits have been small. 

“Trained in the early years of the twentieth century, 
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and holding rather closely to his own experience and 
methods, Henry has had some difficulty in adjusting 
his business to the new era. 

“Continuing to think of himself as a supplier of 
necessary goods, commodities which people have always 
needed and always will need, his store and methods 
retain many before-the-war characteristics. 

“But consumer buying psychology has so changed, 
and competition so intensified, that it has become more 
and more difficult to operate at a profit, and he finds 
himself continually pondering the future and wondering 
what is in store for him and others of his kind. 

“Just as the average must always reflect a composite 
of both good and poor, so in this business of Henry 
Brown, typical hardware retailer, are mirrored the 
problems of the more successful as well as of the less 
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“And since Brown’s case is typical, an intelligent ap- 
proach to a solution of his problems should serve as 
a guide to the solution of the problems of the entire 
craft.” 

The five sessions concentrated on five phases of the 
problems of Henry Brown. The subject titles were; 
“The Trend of Volume,” “Handicaps from Without,” 
“Higher Operating Costs,” “Handicaps from Within,” 
and “Henry Brown, the Man.” 

The case or problem as submitted to the committee 
was read at the opening of the session, This was 
followed in the order mentioned by the composite report 
of the committee, an open discussion from the floor, and 
a final summing up by a non-member presenting an out- 
side view. The problems, the suggested solutions, dis- 
cussions and summing up will be found in the follow- 


successful merchants. 


ing pages. 





New England Knows How to Entertain 


The New England Hardware Deal- | 


ers’ Association took charge of the en- 
tertainment at the 1928 National 
Congress. This organization provided 
a well rounded-out program of diver- 
sion for the delegates and guests, 
which was enjoyed by all from the day 
of registration till late Friday evening. 
Unanimous praise of the association’s 
work came from every quarter and the 
committees which worked for many 
weeks preceding the convention, de- 
serve a generous amount of praise and 
recognition for the large and varied 
program of entertainment which they 
provided. 

The first event of interest to the 
delegates and their guests was an hour 
or two of dancing in the Georgian 
Room of the Hotel Statler on Monday 
evening, following the opening session 
of the Congress. 

While the delegates were in session 
on Tuesday afternoon, the ladies were 
taken on a motor-bus trip to the his- 
toric Charlestown Navy Yard and the 
Bunker Hill Monument. Opportunity 
was provided at both places for per- 
sonal inspection. In the evening the 
delegates joined the ladies and enjoyed 
a musical entertainment and dancing in 
the Georgian Room. 

At 12:15 Wednesday afternoon many 
of the delegates attended the Rotary 
Club luncheon which was served in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Statler. D. A. 
Merriman, president of the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association 
was the guest speaker at the luncheon. 
In the afternoon many of the ladies 
visited several of the large department 
stores, libraries, museums in Boston 
while others visited historic points. 

Wednesday evening was greatly en- 
joyed by every delegate and guest. A 
genuine New England Shore Dinner 
was served in the Grand Ballroom at 
seven o’clock and was followed by an 
informal carnival dance lasting till 





midnight. It was an excellent dinner, 
the music was good and everybody had 
a good time. 

On Thursday afternoon the ladies 
were taken on another motor-bus trip 
and this time stops were made at Lex- 
ington and Concord, made _ forever 
famous in the days of the Revolution. 
Various points of interest at each place 
were inspected and the ladies returned 
to Boston feeling well satisfied and 
enthused with the afternoon’s enjoy- 
able inspection tour. 

Many delegates and guests attended 
the Pop Concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in the Symphony Hall. 

The Gillette Safety Razor Plant in 
Boston was visited by delegates and 
guests on Friday morning. They were 
taken from the hotel by motor-bus and 
brought directly to the Gillette plant. 
After a trip through the various de- 
partments and buildings they were 
taken to Rowes Wharf where they 
boarded a steamer which took them to 
the Pemberton. This outing was ar- 
ranged by the New England Hardware 
Dealers and the New England Hard- 
ware Associates. Arriving at Pember- 
ton all took part in various races and 
aquatic sports and then sat down to 
an excellent clambake in the dining- 
room of the Pemberton Inn. The re- 
turn trip to Boston was made in the 
cool of the evening. 

Newly elected N. R. H. A. president, 
Arthur C. Lamson of Marlboro, Mass., 
was the chairman of the entertainment 
committee Arthur E. Moreau, presi- 
dent of the New England Hardware 
Dealers’ Association was the honorary 
chairman of this committee. Mr, Lam- 
son and Mr. Moreau were ably as- 
sisted by a committee composed of 
Archie J. Osborne, Holyoke, Mass. ; 
D. Fletcher Barber, Boston, Mass.; 
Russell M. Sanders, Boston, Mass.; 
Henry Duncan, Everett, Mass.; Robert 
H. Russell, Holyoke, Mass.; Joseph H. 





Williams, Boston, Mass.; Hiram W. 
Colton, Arlington, Mass.; Calvin M. 
Nichols, Dorchester, Mass.; Robert P. 
Adams, Worcester, Mass.; James P. 
Mackey, Brookline, Mass.; Fred EF. 
Carlisle, Springfield, Mass.; George A. 
F. Perry, Boston, Mass.; Evert W. 
Hinckley, Boston, president, New 
England Hardware Associates, and 
George A. Fiel, Boston, secretary, New 
England Association. 


Mrs. Arthur C. Lamson was 
chairman of the Ladies’ Enter- 
tainment Committee and Mrs. Ar- 


thur E. Moreau was’ the honorary 
chairman. To them and to their com- 
mittee much credit must be given for 
the splendid manner in which they 
cared for the ladies who attended the 
National Congress. The remaining 
members of the committee were Mrs. 
Robert P. Adams, Worcester, Mass.; 
Mrs. Henry Duncan, Everett, Mass.; 
Mrs. Joseph H. Williams, Bedford, 
Mass.; Mrs. L. W. Thompson, Woburn, 
Mass.; Mrs. W. W. True, Newport, 
Vt.; Mrs. Hiram W. Colton, Arling- 
ton, Mass.; Mrs. C. O. Eaton, Bruns- 
wick, Me.; Mrs. Jas. Strockbine, 
Watertown, Conn.; Mrs. W. C. Fuller, 
Mansfield, Mass.; Mrs. Archie J. Os- 
borne, Holyoke, Mass. ; Mrs. D. Fletcher 
Barber, Newton, Mass.; Mrs. Frank 
Peirson, Pittsfield, Mass.; Mrs. S. H. 
Thompson, Lowell, Mass.; Mrs. F. 
Alex. Chandler, Belmont, Mass.; Mrs. 
J. B. Hunter, Newtonville, Mass.; Mrs. 
J. H. Sayward, Haverhill, Mass.; Mrs. 
George A. Fiel, Waltham, Mass.; Mrs. 
Robert H. Russell, Holyoke, Mass.; 
Mrs. Russell M. Sanders, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Mrs. James P. Mackey, 
Brookline, Mass.; Miss Calvina Nich- 
ols, Dorchester, Mass.; Mrs. E. W. 
Hinckley, Somerville, Mass.; Mrs. 
George A. F. Perry, Everett, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Fred E. Carlisle, Springfield, 
Mass. 
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Importance of Hardware Council 
Is Emphasized in Presidential Address of R. J. Atkinson 


activities of the National Retail 
Hardware Association, president 
Russell J. Atkinson, Brooklyn, em- 
phasized the importance of the Hard- 
ware Council, its work, its studies 
and findings and the advisability of re- 
tailers cooperating in the fulfillment of 
its suggestions. Mr. Atkinson’s annu- 
al address as president was given at 
the National Congress in Boston, Mon- 
day night, June 25, following the in- 
troduction of guests and other cus- 
tomary preliminaries. The speaker ex- 
plained briefly the plan of the Con- 
gress, which was to study the hypothet- 
ical case of Henry Brown, hardware 
merchant, in part Mr. Atkinson said: 
“For our delegates and guests I am 
sure that I voice the sentiment of our 
entire organization when I say we are 
mighty glad to have you with us and 
I hope that your presence will be to us 
an inspiration to give our best thought 
and attention to the study of our pro- 
gram, which has been framed to pre- 
sent the story of Henry Brown, hard- 
ware man, with his past and present 
history and what the future may hold 
in store for him. 


Reviewing N. R. H. A. Service 


“Our sessions are all open ones and 
we invite your attendance and coopera- 
tion in our endeavors to study the 
problems presented. 

“We are meeting at a time when 
the business world is in a fairly well 
balanced condition as far as general 
business and employment is concerned 
but we have evidence on every hand 
that the returns of business do not 
seem to produce those results that 
tightfully belong to such investments 
of capital and labor as are necessary 
to produce and distribute the needs and 
wants of mankind. 

“One student of economic conditions 
has called it ‘Profitless Prosperity.’ 

“During the past year your president 
has traveled about fifteen thousand 
miles visiting many State Association 
Conventions and local and group meet- 
ings and has met with universal cour- 
tesy and good will from all branches of 
the trade and I desire to publicly thank 
all those who have contributed so gen- 
erously and unselfishly to make my 
term of office such a pleasant one and 
one long to be remembered. 

“Our office organization at Indian- 


BD activities 0 the specific service 





apolis under the direct management 
of our much loved and able managing 
director, H. P. Sheets, has made great 
progress. 

“It has built up and broadcast the 
program adopted at the Mackinac Con- 
gress and has taken its principles into 
every State Convention and in return 
it has had the loyal support and ap- 
proval of those conventions. 


Business Control 


“One of the more outstanding re- 
sults of our last congress has been the 
perfecting and adopting of the system 
of Business Control. These forms 
were developed by study at our Na- 
tional office and they have been carried 
into every State convention and from 
there to the membership at large by our 
State Secretaries. It is to my mind 
the most popular and valuable work 
ever attempted by any trade associa- 
tion. It is a valuable monthly guide to 
any business and closely followed is 
as much importance to a business as a 
compass is to a ship. Its simplicity is 
its strongest recommendation and it 
should be adopted and applied by every 
hardware business in this country. 


—s mee 





Guests Introduced at Boston 
Congress 


T the opening session of the 
Boston Congress the follow- 
ing guests were introduced by 
Chairman R. J. Atkinson: 
Dennis A. Merriman, president, 
American Hardware Manufactur- 
ers Association; Leslie M. Strat- 
ton, president, Southern Hard- 
ware Jobbers Association; W. H. 
Donlevy, president, National 
Hardware Association; Fred B. 
Hinchman, Chief Booster, N. Y. 
Hardware Boosters; Charles F. 
Rockwell, secretary - treasurer, 
American Hardware Manufactur- 
ers Association; and George A. 
Fernley, secretary-treasurer, Na- 
tional Hardware Association. 
New England greetings were 
extended by Arthur E. Moreau, 
Hardware Mayor of Manchester, 
N. H., and president, New En- 
gland Hardware Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. The invocation was de- 
livered by William Moore, Detroit, 
Mich., treasurer, Michigan asso- 
ciation. Assistant Secretary 
Charles F. Nelson, Michigan as- 
sociation, led the singing. 














“Your association is a recognized 
factor in all of the deliberations of the 
paint industry and the result has been 
that distribution of paint by hardware 
stores in general is on a fairly satis- 
factory basis. 

“The United States Chamber of 
Commerce which your organization 
holds membership in was represented 
at its annual meeting by your presi- 
den and Mr. Sheets, your managing 
director. 

“It is my prediction that if the U. S. 
Chamber will continue to be conducted 
along the lines so largely emphasized 
at this meeting that its influence on 
legislation, business and commerce will 
be of inestimable value to this country. 

“Tts mouth piece, the Nation's Busi- 
ness, is rapidly expanding in its circu- 
lation and influence in the business life 
of our country. 


Team Work for Prosperity 


“Its motto ‘Team work for prosper- 
ity’ was ably exemplified by its pro- 
gram of committees and speakers who 
represented all the branches of bank- 
ing, commerce, industry and agricul- 
ture that are so necessary to have pros- 
per if our nation is to continue to grow 
and be a world factor. 

“The studied conclusions of business 
organizations must be recognized and 
practiced if results are to be obtained. 

«Your association is also a member 
and is represented at all meetings of 
the Retailers National Council. 

“This body is composed of the sec- 
retaries and representatives of the va- 
rious trade organizations and careful- 
ly watches all legislation affecting re- 
tail interests, : 

“This tie-up is valuable in the fact 
that it consolidates the interests of the 
retailers of the country in a unit body 
for such protection as it may need from 
unwise legislation. 

“One of the outstanding meetings of 
the year is the secretarfes conference. 
In September of each year the secre- 
taries of the different affiliated State 
Associations meet at Indianapolis to 
review their year’s work and to make 
such plans for the future as the wisdom 
of combined experience suggests. 

The broad influence of working uni- 
formly along well organized definite 
lines has shown repeatedly the value 
of having this yearly conference of the 
State secretaries. During the year we 
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have added one more State organiza- | bedy the confidence and support in the 


tion to our growing family, namely, the 
Montana Hardware and 
Association. This with one exception 
gives us a working area that covers 
these whole United States. 


The Hardware Council and 
Distribution 


“The Hardware Council has held 
two meetings since your last annual 
convention. One at Atlantic City in 
October just prior to the Manufac- 
turers and Wholesalers Convention 
and the other one in New York in 
January of this year. Both meetings 
had as their main topic the subject of 
distribution. 

“The October meeting discussed dis- 
tribution largely as it related specifical- 
ly to the hardware industry, analyz- 


ing and studying those trends in a | 


Implement 


| 





broad way as they affected the entire | 


industry. 


“The January meeting subdivided 


these general trends into three parts | 
| items in many indiscriminate quantities 


and allocated them to the manufactur- 
ing, wholesale and to the retail inter- 
ests according as they thought were a 
proper division for study by those sev- 
eral factors. 


A Valuable Help 


“While the results of these meetings 
were generously broadcast by the trade 
press the reaction of the trade as a 
whole has not been as responsive as the 
work and study involved warranted. 

“Various reasons have been assigned 
for this apparent lethargy on the part 
of the industry to take up seriously the 
study of these findings. 

“The attempt by the Hardware 
Council to point out the broad respon- 
sibilities the distributing factors bore 
to the industry as a whole was a new 
thought. 

“It is the opinion of some that per- 
haps on account of the advancing of 
this new thought without the develop- 
ment of some workable mechanics to 
bring it to the attention of those fact- 
ors who would be necessary for its 
development, that it has not received 
the attention it deserves. 

“The outstanding exception is our 
own organization which has carefully 
considered the retailers’ problems as 
set forth in the January findings and 
have built up a program which will be 
carefully studied and a report of that 
study submitted to the next council 
meeting as its answer to the problems 
of the retailers as set up by the council 
body. 

“The Hardware Council can be made 
one of the most valuable helps to our 
industry when the trade as a whole 
becomes interested enough to give that 


personnel and work deserves. 

“The Hardware Council can only 
progress as the three branches of the 
trade appoint as its representatives 
men who are thoroughly familiar with 


| studying of trade problems that its | 


their particular branch of the trade | 


and who are willing and able to give 


such time and study to such broaden- | 


ing and developing of trade trends as 
will benefit the industry as a whole. 
“While the findings of the Hardware 
Council have no way of being enforced 
still the combined studies by these 
agencies that are directly responsible 


ing its course from maker to consumer | 


should be accepted by the trade as in- 
dicative of the best and most econom- 


of town, will now find all the needed 
information in a six-page section of 
the survey. 

“Nine pages of the survey are de- 
voted to its application to an actual 
business. A store’s experience is 
analyzed and a method is outlined for 
its more effective control. 


Research Service 


“Research Service received monthly 
sales figures from 703 retail hardware 
stores throughout the United States— 
the largest number reporting to any 
organization of retailers. The results 


nen ror | are published in Hardware Retailer and 
for the distribution of Hardware dur- | 


ical methods and deserve serious study | 


and application. 


All Branches Should Present Their 


Problems 


“The distribution of thousands of 


cannot possibly be done by any rules 


ditions. 

“At the same time it may be possible 
to establish recognized fundamentals 
in distribution that the trade will ac- 
cept for the common good of all. 

“In its formation the Hardware 
Council is unique in the fact that it 
gives the three interests in Hardware 
distribution equal representation and 
it can and should be made a permanent 
body for hearing and studying those 
trade interests that require a broader 
reasoning than.can be had by the study 
of any single association. 

“All branches of the trade should 
be encouraged to present their prob- 
lems of general distribution to the 
council for its study and advice. 


The Hardware Survey 


“The Hardware Survey as published 
by our association is recognized by all 
those whose business it is to study 
trade movements as the leading activ- 
ity of its kind in this country. 

“The 1928 edition of the annual Sur- 
vey of Expense, Margin and Profit in 
the retail hardware field embodies fea- 
tures which should make it more valu- 


“This year’s booklet is based upon 
1330 usable reports as compared with 


“Figures have been grouped accord- 
ing to size of town. The hardware re- 
tailer who wishes to compare his ex- 
perience with that of the average and 
of an unusually successful store simi- 








larly situated as to sales and population 


that are not governed by varying con- | 


enable dealers to compare their sales 
records with the average experience. 
Interest in this service is manifested 
by the remarkable degree of coopera- 
tion shown by reporting members. 

“A special letter discussing business 
conditions as they affect the retailer is 
sent each week to members who fur- 
nish their sales figures. The effect of 


| seasonal changes upon sales have been 








able and more useful than that of 1927. | 


1284 in 1927; 1699 schedules were re- | 
ceived contrasted with 1560 last year. | 





measured for almost 500 stores. 

“The effect of changes in the cash 
income of farmers upon retail hard- 
ware sales has been determined for a 
number of States. A similar study 
for employment conditions has begun. 


Dealers Report Figures 


“Predictions made by Research Ser- 
vice have been reasonably accurate. 
its forecast of general business condi- 
tions made last January has been veri- 
fied. Estimates of retail hardware 
sales conditions have been correct for 
27 States and wrong for 8. 

“The figures used in compiling the 
statistics for the Hardware Survey to 
be valuable must come from hardware 
dealers. 

“T am proud to say that we have a 
large number of dealers reporting their 
figures regularly. It is the loyalty to 
the association that these dealers show 
that makes it possible for the Hard- 
ware Survey to give such minute de- 
tails as it does and I want to publicly 
thank all these gentlemen who so gen- 
erously report. 

“One of the most valuable services 
the National Association maintains is 
its store planning service. Here mem- 
bers can constantly find on hand blue 
prints for building alterations and 
store arrangements that are easily 
adaptable to any size store or building. 
These plans and blue prints are ones 
that have been built up with special 
reference to hardware and kindred 
stocks and are most complete in de- 
tails. During the year 474 members 
were served by this department. 

“In addition to plans for stores it 
gives much of its time to perfecting 
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display cases and arrangements and | 


published suggestions to dealers re- 
garding best items for counter dis- 
play, best methods of using price tick- 
ets and extends to all members through 


their State secretaries complete in- 
formation regarding store arrange- 


ment and equipment that is best fitted 
to hardware stores. 


The Information Service 


“Information service regarding trade 
names, makers of goods, new goods 
and repair parts is one of the activi- 
ties of the National that is maintained 
under a special department head for 
the benefit of its members. It is also 
equipped to furnish information re- 
garding the many promotional schemes 
that are floated over the country and 
that are so often costly to the victim. 


“These several departments are 
maintained for the benefit of its 
organization members and _ will be 


pleased to cooperate with you in a 
solution of your problems. 

“Realizing for some time that the 
real help for the hardware men of 
this country must come largely from 
themselves it was thought best that a 
picture of a hardware store in actual 
operation would be the best pro- 
gram for this convention study. 


Little Will Be Accomplished Unless 
Information Is Applied 


“The facts and figures we present 
to you are real. The questions that 
accompany these facts and figures are 
those that would naturally present 
themselves to most anyone who is in- 
terested in the success and continuity 
of his business. 

“While Henry Brown in name is 
mythical, the business operations we 
attempt to portray are real and of 
such vital importance that they de- 
serve our serious study, consideration 
and solution if the business is to con- 
tinue. 

“The mechanics of business have 
been developed to a great extent but 
the success of business must largely 
depend upon the result of studied man- 
agement and so we present Henry 
3rown, hardware man, to have this 
congress give him its best thoughts on 
practical management. 

“For the purpose of emphasizing the 
main factors of management to study 
we have divided our programme into 
five separate parts as follows:—Trend 
in Volume, Higher Operating Costs, 
Handicaps from Without, Handicaps 
from Within, and Henry Brown the 
man, 


“These different divisions have been 
carefully studied by committees of 
practical hardware men who are actu- 
ally operating hardware businesses 
and I invite your very close attention 
to these reports and also your help 
and assistance where your own ex- 
perience may be valuable to the com- 
mittees or the membership as a whole. 

“Our list of invited speakers to as- 
sist us in a solution of the problems 
presented has been selected with spe- 
cial attention as to their fitness and 
experience to help us in our work and 
we bespeak for them your closest at- 
tention. 

“Little will be accomplished by this 
congress unless the hardware men of 
this country practically apply this in- 
formation and experience gained by 
the study of these problems. 

“It is the duty of each representa- 
tive to take back to the body he repre- 
sents all of the information gained and 
to be prepared to present and success- 
fully explain to his association the 
earnest effort the National Retail 
Hardware Association is making to 
raise the standard of the hardware 
trade of our country. 


Extension of Activities 


“Much can be done by our own as- 
sociation to extend our activities. As 
our work broadens and we form con- 
tacts with organizations that invite 
our study and cooperation it may be 
possible to organize standing commit- 
tees from our board of governors to 
represent us at these conferences. In 
this manner we will be constantly in 
touch with those influences that are 
studying conditions that affect general 
business and be better enabled to keep 
our members informed of those changes 
or suggestions that may benefit our 
own industry. 

“The work of the State secretaries 
in encouraging group meetings and 
group study is to be commended. Much 
good can be done by bringing the asso- 
ciation work and contact closer to the 
dealer and showing him a more inti- 
mate picture of association activities 
that have helped others. 


Hard to Figure in Dollars and Cents 


“As field work increases the expense 
of maintaining associations will natu- 
rally increase with it and some thought 
and study must be given to financing 
these organizations. At the present 


tine it is the thought of some minds 
that dues are too low and when you 
consider that association dues are on 
the average less than five cents a day 











it causes us to think, is the hardware 
man conscientiously paying his own 
way? 

“It is often hard to figure benefits 
in dollars and cents. Yet if we look 
at the active progress many hardware 
men are making due largely to organ- 
ization activities it does seem as though 
they are buying much for little money. 

“in conclusion I would like to pre- 
sent to personal note based 
largely on my observations during my 
There are those who 


you a 


term of office. 
decry the hardware business, believing 
that other fields pay better dividends. 
My observation has led me to believe 
that the possibilities of development 
in the hardware field are equal and in 
many cases better than in many others 
which we are prone to envy. 


Finds Little Complaint 


“Our contact with the hardware 
business is necessarily intimate on ac- 
count of our closeness to it and if we 
had the advantage of having as close 
a picture of other lines, we would be 
amazed at the list of troubles they 
have which we know nothing about. 

“During this past year it has been 
my privilege to visit many hardware 
stores in various sections of this coun- 
Almost invariably as I have 
come in contact with those who are 
thinking of their business progress 
along lines that serve to give a proper 
balance between sales and expense 
and who realize that they are entitled 
to a just reward for service rendered, 
I find little complaint about hardware 


try. 


business. 
Profit from Convention Report 


“Often we are prone to criticize the 
dreamer, but, when we see the vision 
of the dreamer actually transferred 
into dollars and cent&, when his dream 
of a special window display or stock 
management or some activity that has 
been done enough better than the av- 
erage to merit attention and patronage 
pay him a profit, then we are apt to 
pay some attention to his predictions 

“As I am interpreting this report to 
you I can see the man with the note 
book or the dealer at home, as he reads 
and ponders over the report of this 
convention and visions just what part 
of his business can be improved by 
adopting some of the methods which 
other dealers have worked  success- 
fully, emerge some day in a store with 
a new front, new inside display and a 
new and higher regard for the most 
interesting business on earth.” 
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The Trend of Volume 


AKING his 1914 sales in dollars 

I as 100, available statistics indi- 

cate that in 1915 the volume of 
Henry Brown, typical hardware re- 
tailer, declined 3 per cent to 97, from 
which it rose rapidly to a peak of 219 
in 1920. 

In 1921 volume dropped abruptly to 
a new level, some 50 points below the 
1920 high. Since that time there has 
been comparatively little variation, 
minor fluctuations occurring from year 
to year in accordance with general 
business conditions. 

Such statistics as are available on 
prices indicate that the 1927 level was 
about 80 per cent above that of 1914, 
evidencing that Henry Brown handled 





F. H. HENDERSHOT, 
PASADENA, CAL. 


a somewhat smaller quantity of me1- 
chandise in 1927 than in 1914. 

Because the figures composing the 
price index are not sufficiently com- 
plete to justify its acceptance as an 
accurate measuring stick, these ap- 
parent trends cannot be taken as ab- 
solutely positive. 


Merchandise and Prices Have 
Changed 


Consideration must also be given to 
the fact that during this period there 
has been a marked change in the classes 
of merchandise sold. 

Not only has the lost volume on cer- 
tain of the merchandise included in the 
index been replaced by new lines, but 
there has been a large increase in the 
sales of lower priced goods. 

An article selling for $1.00 in 1914 
may now bring $2.00, but, because of 
the greater number of demands on the 
consumer’s income, the principal call 
is still for a similar piece of merchan- 
dise retailing at approximately $1.00. 











These factors add to the uncertainty | 
of any conclusion which may be | 
reached by comparing Brown’s volume 
with the change in hardware prices. 





HENRY DUNCAN, 
EVERETT, MASS. 


Sales figures from 820 _ identical 
stores show that in 1923 their com- 
bined volume was larger than in any 
year except 1920, and that sales in 
1927 were approximately 4 per cent 
less than in 1923. 

These figures are quite definite and 
trustworthy and they strengthen the 
conclusion that the dollar volume has 
tended to follow a slightly declining 
line during recent yeays, while the dol- 
lar volume of department and other 
stores has shown considerable increase. 


Brown’s Sales Lag Behind General 
Business Growth 


found study of causes as well as ef- 
fects. 

An analysis of the condition con- 
fronting Brown reveals a number of 
factors affecting the trend of his vol- 
ume, which, for lack of better termi- 
nology, may be classed as direct and 
indirect causes. 

The latter includes such things as 
improvements in manufacturing proc- 
esses and greater increased produc- 
tion, changes in the living habits of 
the people, and the competition of the 
products of other industries with the 
lines Brown ordinarily sells. 

Manufacturing progress has radi- 
cally affected many of the lines which 





W. GLENN PEARCE, 
ASST. SECTY. PASHA. 


| formerly produced considerable volume 
for Brown. 

The carpenter requires fewer tools, 
hecause so much of the work he for- 
merly did is now fabricated in some 
plant. 





Nor have Brown’s sales kept pace 
with the country’s greater wealth and 
the expanded buying power of the pub- 
lic. 

His community has grown. Greater 
numbers of people, singly and in the 
aggregate, have, and are spending. 
more than in years past. 

Tremendous strides have been made 
by certain new forms of retailers who 
have invaded his lines and by other 


industries competing for the con- 
sumer’s dollar. 
He sees a number of lines which 


formerly produced a large and profit- 
able volume being won away from him 
by competitors outside the ranks of 
his own craft. 

Such a situation must challenge his 
serious attention and justify his pro- 


A wider use of the steam shovel has 
tended to curtail sales of the hand 
shovel. 

The large hatcheries: and modern 
facilities for shipping baby chicks 
have very greatly reduced the sale of 
incubators to individuals. 

The family range, once essential, 
not only because of the size of the 
family, but for the additional heating 
capacity it provided in cold weather, is 
being displaced by gasoline and oi! 
stoves. 

The furnace and other modern heat 
ing plants, sold by some specialist in 
that line, reduce the sale of heating 
stoves for which Brown formerly had 
a large demand. 

These are but typical examples of 
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Being the Tuesday morning session of the Boston Congress 
which heard this phase of Henry Brown’s problems and dis- 
cussed the suggested solution as presented by the committee 
comprised of C. C. Carter, William M. Ott and H. S. Newcomer. 


the many whose influence has wrought 
such a change in Brown’s business. 

But doubtless the most important 
factor of all is the changed living 
habits of consumers generally. 

The apartment house tenant is auto- 
matically relieved of the need of a con- 
siderable list of items in the hardware 
store. 

So well have the products of can- 
nery and bakery been marketed that 
today’s housewife purchases many of 
the articles of food which she for- 
merly prepared in her own kitchen, 
and there is less demand for cooking 
and preserving utensils. 


The modern electric washer and 
growing use of the service offered by 
the modern laundry have largely elimi- 
nated the use of the kettles, boilers, 
tubs and washboards, sold in goodly 
quantities in the days of simpler meth- 
ods. 

Because of the social and other de- 
mands, there is no longer much in- 
clination to keep a flock of chickens 
for egg production and home consump- 
tion, and interest in the family garden 
has waned in favor of more pleasur- 
able occupations. 

And so Brown might go through a 
long list of items which fifteen years 








ago constituted the backbone of his 
volume, and find that for perfectly nat- 
ural reasons the demand has been cur- 


tailed and the volume diminished. 


Other industries, among which the 
automobile is notable, have made the 
desire to possess their products so 
alluring that Brown’s customer is often 
inclined to deny himself his more com- 


mon needs so as to gratify the desire 


of 


for luxuries and other articles 
greater pleasure-giving possibilities. 


Among the more important of the 


factors directly affecting Brown’s vol- 
ume are the obliteration of trade lines, 
expansion of catalog house selling, en- 





N keeping with general merchandising 

complexities which developed with and 

since the World War, Henry Brown’s 
competition has expanded until it now 
composes almost every line within his 
usual range, except perhaps those least at- 
tractive because of short margins or in- 
convenience in servicing or handling. 





r 


Cc. C. CARTER 
CARTHAGE, MO. 
N. R. H. A. DIRECTOR 


Participating in the quest for volume 
th the selling of hardware are the 
department, furniture, drug, grocery, 
chain and specialty stores, public utility 

_eatalog houses, and many 


others. 

One of the first competitive invasions 
wae when the furniture stores became 
more active in selling stoves, ranges, re- 


f ters and other items of large unit 
v : but tools, shelf hardware, cutlery 
and emall housewares are now offered 
t bh «@ leree range of outlets, includ- 
ine meltiple stores where the appeal 


of Vimited price te strongly stressed. 
With their ree'd development of depart- 
~ eal stores in which hard- 
conspicuously featured, 
- heuer wales are becoming more 
formidable in their effect on Henry 
Hrewn's volume 


Riven trademarked goods and those 





THE PROBLEM 


bearing other identification as to origin 
often find a place in both classes of stores, 
sometimes as loss-leaders, with detri- 
mental effect upon Brown’s business. 

The very nature of many hardware 
items, in combining utility and long wear 
with beauty, qualities which make their 
possession desirable, has made them 
popular for use as “specials” or premiums 
by agents whose ordinary operations in 
commerce have little kinship with the dis- 
tribution of hardware. 








WM. M. OTT 
BARABOO, WIS. 
PRESIDENT, WISCONSIN ASS’N. 


High pressure selling, with the attend- 
ant inducements of premiums, excessive 
trade-in allowances for used goods, and 
ridiculous credit terms, has been used to 
the limit; especially by the specialty stores 


and public service companies. a 


kindred to hardware and by focusing at- 
tention upon specialties that were cur- 


‘rently coming on the market. So he began 


studying market offerings with respect to 
the d d possible of develop- 
ment in his territory, only to find that 
the more profit any new item seemed to 
promise the greater the number of dis- 
tributors it attracted. 








H. S. NEWCOMER 
MOUNT JOY, PA. 


Often the sale of enw and prospectively 
profitable specialties has been undertaken 
by agents inexperienced in merchandising 
and frequently financially irresponsible and 
recklessly unethical. Lacking adequate 
conception of the merchandising function, 
and being ignorant of merchandising 
factors and methods, such competitors 
eventually succumb to the inexorable ope- 
ration of economic law. But the disregard 
of sound practice not only subtracts from 
Brown’s possible volume and profit, but 

ders in his customers’ minds skep- 





serious factor in Brown’s 
trend results from the fact that his non- 
hardware store competitors seize upon and 
exploit his best selling lines, leaving him 
the long list of slower moving items 
which a service store must carry. This 
disproportionately lessens his profit, while 
lowering volume. 
When decreasing or stationary volume 
| first became apparent Brown thought the 
fhicss might be offset by adding new lines 











ticism of his ability to serve them eco- 
nomically. 

In addition to the great increase in the 
number of outlets for hardware items, 
Brown’s volume has also been affected by 
the many new lines which during the past 
decade have so intrigued the consumer’s 
interest that today his dollar is divided 
many ways, and service merchandise some- 
times suffers in an unequal contest. 
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largement of chain store activities and 
the high-pressure methods of specialty 
selling. 

In this new era of merchandising, 
multiplied varieties of commodities vie 
with each other in pressing for addi- 
tional consumer outlets to such an ex- 
tent that trade lines, once well defined 
and respected, no longer exist. 

Manufacturers, with productive ca- 
pacity far in excess of normal con- 
sumptive requirements, have accentu- 
ated the situation, apparently seeking 
any source receptive to stocking their 
goods. 

Wholesalers, also infected with the 
volume urge, likewise seek customers 
wherever they may be found. 

And, as if not to be outdone, almost 
every merchant appears to be strug- 
gling to increase or maintain his vol- 
ume, and frequently looks with special 
favor upon lines formerly not carried 
in such stores as his. 

There appears to be a rather definite 





A. HALLOCK 
DERBY, CONN. 
PRESIDENT, CONN. ASS’N. 


DONALD 


trend from specialization toward gen- 
eralization in the distribution of mer- 
chandise. 

And because he has always been 
something of a specialist and hesitant 
about branching into foreign fields, 
much of Brown’s former volume has 
been dissipated by this development, 
without sufficient compensating return. 

Through the opening of branch 
stores and the localizing of selling 
efforts, the catalog houses which have 
always been an important factor in 
Brown’s competition now give promise 
of still greater intensity. 

The chain store has also been a fac- 
tor for years, but until recently its ab- 
sorption of hardware volume was 
largely confined to articles of small 
unit sales value, and the loss was not 
severely felt. 

But a present tendency of the chain 
store seems to be to increase the price 
range of the goods it sells 


Articles of higher price value are 


continually being added, which must 
necessarily affect Brown’s business. 

One development of the pressure for 
more outlets is evidenced in the estab- 
lishment of stores by manufacturers, 
often indirectly owned but rather di- 
rectly controlled, for the sale of articles 
of considerable unit value. 

Such’ stores usually operate upon 
the high-pressure method of selling, 











JOHN B. FOLEY 
SECRETARY, NEW YORK ASS’N. 


employing thoroughly trained canvass- 
ers to make intensive solicitation of all 
the prospects in the community, and 
using the instalment plan in a manner 
which Brown feels is inconsistent with 
sound business practice. 

With negligible initial payments, 
terms extended over periods of exces- 
sive length and liberal trade-in allow- 
ances for old merchandise, consumers 
are offered so many inducements, and 
the selling pressure is so energetic, 


3 





J. F. McGIMPSEY 
MORGANTOWN, N. C. 
PRESIDENT, CAROLINAS ASS’N. 


that they have little opportunity to 
refuse to buy. 

Against these highly specialized dis- 
tributors, with their concentrated and 
intensified efforts, Brown, always con- 
servative and careful, has continued to 





| merchandise in the manner most famil- 
|iar to him in former times. 

| Perhaps his seeming lack of aggres- 
| siveness has contributed to their oppor- 
tunities. 

But since these heavier items rep- 
| resent only a part of his stock, and are 
|objects of but a portion of his di- 
| versely divided attention, he naturally 
|finds it difficult to promote and sell 


| them in the manner of the specialty 


shop. 
Public Utility Competition 


The merchandising divisions of the 
gas and utility companies are among 
the newer distributors in the specialty 
field which have added to Brown’s 
difficulty in maintaining volume. 

Organized to render certain forms of 
monopolistic service to the public, and 
with rates regulated by State commis- 
sions, these institutions do not always 
feel impelled to make a profit from 
their merchandising ventures, nor even 








SCOTT KENDRICK 
FLINT, MICH. 


to make such ventures pay all their 
operating costs. 

3rown has no such general fund 
from which to draw to compensate 
losses. He is compelled to pay his op- 
erating costs and earn a profit from 
his merchandising activities, and is not 
in a position to match the extremes to 
which these competitors sometimes go. 

Some of these companies have even 
extended their sales efforts to articles 
unrelated to the commodities they pro- 
duce and supply, including refriger- 
ators and kitchen cabinets. 


Buying at Wholesale 


With much higher price levels than 
formerly, and with human desires en- 
larged far beyond the capacity of the 
average family purse, most people are 
watchful for opportunities to buy at 
less than regular prices, and receptive 
to the purchase of merchandise at 
“wholesale.” 

Thus we find purchasing depart- 
ments of many manufacturing plants 
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1—Mrs. George W. McCabe, Petoskey, Mich., ard Mrs. H. H. Dignan, Cwosso, Mich. 2—Dick Haydon and Mrs. A. Gunn Haydon, 
Rushville, Ind. 3—Mrs. J. W. Clark and J. W. Clark, Lexington, Ky., president of Kentucky Assn. 4—J. E. Stone, The Stanley 
Works, member of the Hardware Council. 5—George A. Fernley, secretary, National Hardware Assn. 6—Mrs. George A. Fernley. 
7—W. H. Donlevey, Carter, Donlevey & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., president, National Hardware Assn. 8—Fayette R. Plumb, Fayette 
R. Plumb, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., member of the Hardware Council. 9—H. J. Strugnell, vice-president, Remington Arms Co., Inc., New 
York City. 10—Mrs. R. J. Atkinson, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Mrs. Arthur C. Lamson, Marlboro, Mass., the first ladies of the retail hard- 
ware land. 11—F. J. Coakley, Samson Cordage Works. 12—Martin Van Dusen, Rochester, N. Y., president, New York State Retail 
Hardware Assn. 13—John Ganzer, vice-president, Duluth Show Case Co., Duluth, Minn. 14—J. G. Wade, Monroe City, Mo., presi- 
dent, Missouri Retail Hardware Assn. 15—L. H. Weber, vice-president, Geo. Worthington Co.; member of the Hardware Council. 16— 
A. J. Scott, Marine City, Mich., secretary, Michigan Assn. 17—John Ditz, Clarion, Pa.; I. E. Paul, Washington, Pa.; W. H. Blanning, 
Lykens, Pa.; Robert J. Murray, Honesdale, Pa.; F. P. Fifer, Philadelphia, Pa.; John A. Winters, East Orange, N. J., and Edwin 
Speasmaker, London, Ohio. 18—C. C. Carter, Carthage, Mo., a director of the N.R.H.A., and C. H. Casey, secretary of Minnesota 
and South Dakota Assns.; past president N.R.H.A. 
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buying goods at wholesale for employee 
use, under the theory that it is a form 
of welfare work which begets loyalty. 

Such diversion of the merchandise 
flow from its regular channels natu- 
rally has a detrimental effect upon 
3rown’s volume; and when the oppor- 
tunity to “buy at wholesale” is ex- 
tended to friends and neighbors of 
employees, as is so often the case, the 
effect upon retailers is still more seri- 
ous. 

Unfortunately for Brown and other 
merchants, such handling of retail 
quantities by wholesale houses appears 
to be on the increase rather than other- 
wise. 

Inexperienced Sellers 

Another disturbing factor is the in- 
experienced and irresponsible seller 
who thinks he sees in some hardware 
specialty or some combination of them, 
or even in the starting of a new store, 
the opportunity to make “easy money.” 

Usually these individuals are unin- 
formed, both as to ethics and sound 
business practice, have little or no un- 
derstanding of merchandising func- 
tions and responsibilities, and have 
slight conception of the costs involved 
in operating a business. 

Sometimes men who are not at all 
qualified to operate business establish- 


ments acquire respectable hardware 





JOHN SOMMER 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 
PRESIDENT, OHIO ASSN. 


stocks through the eagerness of whole- 

salers for larger volume and increased 

outlets. 
Serious 


disturbance of the _ local 


situation is the usual result, and bank- | 


ruptcy and losses to creditors often 
mark their finish, 

Such as these seem to be always 
coming and going. Experience should 
make wholesalers hesitant about spon- 
soring new ventures, but apparently 
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measure for the fact that his sales vol- 
ume has not increased in keeping with 
the trends enjoyed by some other re- 
tailers. 

Brown knows, however, that all this 
struggle for greater volume by the 
various distributors of merchandise 


| 





| reach through intelligent and more ag- 
| gressive merchandising effort. 

Competition and general conditions 
have combined in a war of attrition on 
his sales volume, but his present mer- 
chandising situation is by no means 
without its opportunities. 


| Opportunities and Accomplishments 


Higher standards of living and the 
force of advertising have developed 
consumer desire for new devices and 
new styles in old devices, for conve- 
nience and colorful things, which 
Brown can sell. 

His experience in maintaining his 
volume as well as he has in the face 
of all the conditions previously dis- 
cussed should be of greatest value to 
him in sensing and supplying still fur- 
ther demand which may not yet have 
made themselves manifest. 

He has won from other distributors 
a large share of the volume in paints 
and paint specialties which they once 
distributed. 

He has broadened his lines in house 
furnishings and gift goods. 

From the electrical field he enjoys a 
growing volume in appliances and kin- 








Cc. N. BARNES 
GRAND FORKS, N. D., SECRETARY NORTH 
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has not always been rewarded with 


|larger profits, and that often the ex- 
| pense of securing the additional busi- 


ness has far outweighed the advan- 
tages of getting it. 

And while he might have secured a 
larger volume at the expense of smaller 
margins, or materially increased ex- 
pense, either of these would have 
jeopardized his already small profits. 

Years of experience have taught him 
the wisdom of weighing carefully all 


| the factors involved, and while he may 





| have erred somewhat on the side of 


conservatism, his general attitude in 
this respect has been sound, for there 
is little purpose in volume without 
profit. 


HE foregoing is a brief presen- 

tation of some of the more im- 
portant of the direct and _ indirect 
causes for Brown’s failure to maintain 
volume on as ascending scale. 

But while deploring the fact that he 
has done but moderately well, he may 
be heartened by the further fact that 
many hardware merchants have, dur- 
ing the same period, made notable 


| gains. 


hope always blossoms regardless of the | 


continued operation of economic law. 
These conditions, with Brown’s lack 
of progressiveness, account in large 


And their accomplishments, under 
the same conditions, the adverse as 
well as the favorable, point to a goal 


|which Brown himself may hope to 


dred goods. 


| As working hours have been short- 


ened, giving more time for leisure and 
play, a tremendous potential market in 
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sporting goods has developed, which to 
some extent he has capitalized. 

He has added automobile accessories, 
radio equipment and many other lines 
which have developed during the past 
| decade. 


Possibilities in New Lines 

Into numerous of the newer lines he 
has gone with reasonable success, but 
large opportunities still lie before him 
in this direction. 

Such additions are frequently pos- 
|sible without enlarged investment, 
since goods which have outlived their 
usefulness can usually be closed out to 
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provide the necessary space and capi- 
tal. 

Factors to be considered:-in selecting 
new lines: Adaptablity of new lines to 
community and probable market; price, 
margin and prospective profit; relia- 
bility of maker; state of competition; 
investment required. 

Brown must remember, however, 
that new lines eventually grow old. 
Goods no longer in demand, whether 
from obsolescence, change in buyers’ 
tastes, or whatever reason, should be 
discontinued regardless of their erst 
while profitableness. 

Demands and market offerings are 
alike constantly changing, and the 
profit that a new line, or an estab- 
lished line may have produced, should 
not be dissipated by continuing that 
which customers no longer care for. 


Brown’s Responsibilities 


As proprietor of a full line service 
store, Henry Brown, hardware retailer, 
has the continued task of selling the 
people of his community the idea that 
he is operating an institution intended 
to be of worthwhile service to them. 

The first requirement resting upon 
him is to know his community needs. 
This knowledge can be but imperfectly 
and inadequately gained by mere re- 
ceptiveness to suggestions and requests 
that store visitors may make. 

It contemplates an active, systematic 
and unceasing study ‘of the factors 
within the community which underlie 


| 
| 





consumer buying—buying power, its 
source and extent, the influence affect- 


| ing it; buying trends and their causes; 


consumer needs, disposition to satisfy 
those needs and prices they are willing 
to pay. 

His next responsibility is to buy 
properly, according to his community’s 
needs and desires as he may have in- 
terpreted them from his study, and 





EVERT HINCKLEY 
President, New England Associates 


with due consideration: also for his 
competition. 

An important factor of strength lies 
in having complete lines of the goods 
he carries, in presenting his merchan- 








dise attractively to and making it ac- 
cessible for his customers, and in 
capitalizing his service facilities. 


Promoting His Business 


Adroitly and unobstrusively, yet per- 
sistently, should he convey to his trade 
the nature and advantages of his ser- 
vice, tying his customers ever more 
closely to him as their supply source 
in all those things needful and de- 
sirable which compose his stock. 

And he must keep his store interest- 
ing and inviting by frequent changing 
of displays, constant cleanliness, the 
featuring of seasonable goods and new 
items, and by timely and _ attractive 
window trims. 

Then he must tell his community 
about his store and its offerings in 
merchandise and service through ef- 
fective and consistent advertising. 

Also he must train his sales force 
to an understanding of the merchan- 
dising function and of his ideals, and 


| how to translate these into acceptable 


service to customers. 

When Henry Brown shall have done 
all these things, which are not at all 
impossible, he will find himself enjoy- 
ing a much larger share of the public’s 
patronage than he has recently had. 

For it is apparent that, notwithstand- 
ing his past lack of aggressiveness, his 
situation is not beyond repair, nor is 
it likely to become so if he will but 
face it frankly, study himself and his 
competitors, and intensify his effort. 


E. B. Gallaher Reviews Henry Brown’s 
Trend of Volume 


the Congress on the committee re- 

port, “The Trend of Volume,” 
which was made on Tuesday morning, 
E. B. Gallaher, treasurer of the Clover 
Mfg. Co., Norwalk, Conn., closed the 
session with an interesting resume. 
In part, Mr. Gallaher said: 

“There is no question but that Henry 
Brown has been losing his dollar vol- 
ume the past few years, as your com- 
mittee has reported. This is shown, 
not alone as a direct loss of 4 per cent 
from 1923 to 1927, but the loss is vastly 
greater than this, when we consider 
the normal growth in population and 
the abnormal growth in consumer buy- 
ing power during this same period. In 
other words, there is no such thing in 
business as standing still—we either are 
advancing, or we are going back—and 
Henry Brown has been going back. 

“I have talked with Henry Brown 
all over the entire country during the 
past two years, and I found, altogether 


BH ts Congese the discussion by 





too often, a pessimistic note expressed. 
“Henry Brown is not by any means 








E. B. GALLAHER, 
Treasurer, Clover Mfg. Co. 


a corpse which we can’t do anything 
with and those who think so are mis- 
taken. Henry Brown is a good, sub- 





stantial merchant, who has_ been 
brought up in the old school of con- 
servatism. He has not adapted him- 
self to this age of jog business as 
promptly ag he should have, but he is 
getting awake to the situation very 
rapidly and will soon get back in his 
stride. 

“Henry Brown is only part of the 
story, for he is actually twins. 

“We can’t change present consumer 
buying habits—we -can’t change the 
present condition of overproduction— 
we can’t make an ethical angel out of 
the overstocked manufacturer or job- 
ber—we can’t eliminate the chain store; 
the catalog house or the department 
store—then why waste our time and 
energy in trying to do so? Better a 
whole lot admit that, for the present 
at least, these conditions are here— 
are very real, and must be taken into 
all our calculations. 

“To get directly at the question of 
loss of Henry Brown’s volume we may 
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state the facts bluntly as follows: (1) 
there is lots of business available— 
more volume to be had than at any 
other period in the country’s history. 
(2) Henry Brown is not getting his 
share, for the good and sufficient rea- 
son that Mr. Consumer prefers to do 
business with someone else. 

“The reason Mr. Consumer prefers 
to deal somewhere else is because he 
can buy what he wants for less money ; 
and he finds Bill Jones’ store a more 
attractive place in which to do business. 

“How is Henry Brown going to meet 
the price competition of his modern 
competitors—the chain store, the cata- 
log house, the department store? 

“In the first place, let us get away 
from the idea that these modern mer- 





chants buy everything they stock at | 


: ; | 
lower prices than are available to the | 


old line jobber-dealer combination; as | 


a matter of fact, this is not so. 

“T have made very thorough inves- 
tigations of this matter; and, while it 
is a fact that there are always a few 
large volume items which are bought 
by these modern merchants at inside 
or special prices, yet, the vast bulk of 
their stock is bought at the regular job- 
ber’s price, and in many instances they 
even require their shipments by express 
instead of freight in order to buy in 
smaller quantities; maintain stock and 
so insure more rapid turnover. 

“Right here we should point out that 
the chain and the catalog house are 
nothing more or less than jobber- 
dealer combinations—so, in 
with Henry Brown’s problems we must 
consider him as part of a similar com- 
bination which, unfortunately, is not 
functioning as economically as are its 
more efficient competitors. Herein 
lays the answer to our entire problem. 


“I stated a while ago that Henry | 


dealing | 


3rown is not a single person, but is, on | 


the contrary, twins, and I believe we 


must all agree to this when we stop to | 


consider how absolutely helpless Henry 
would be without his twin 
jobber. 


Brown 
brother—the 


Together they | 


can function; separated they can do| 
| tained in this backbone list in the job- | 


nothing. 


“We are now reviewing Henry 


Brown's loss of volume; one cause of | 
which is due to the fact that other job- | 


ber-dealer combinations are able to 
undersell Henry Brown and his twin— 
the old line jobber. We will, then, for 
a moment, speak of them as Henry 
and John Brown—partners in business, 


as otherwise it would be impossible for | 
us to suggest remedies, which cannot | 


possibly be carried out by either John, 


or Henry alone, but which can be han- 
dled very nicely by the two working 
together. 


“Taking the gross margin between | 
the manufacturer’s price, and the sell- | 
ing price to the consumer, this margin | 


must be divided up between John | 
Brown, who is running the wholesale | 
department of the business and Henry, 
who is looking after the retailing. If | 
John and Henry are working in perfect | 
harmony, I make the assertion that 
there is no combination yet devised 
which can outsell them in quality, price 
or volume. 

“We can state that Henry Brown is 
more or less powerless to meet price 
competition unless and until he gets to- 
gether with his twin brother, John— 
that they effect such economies in man- 
agement in both branches of the busi- 
ness as will allow them to do business 
on lower overhead expense and pass 
the savings on to the customer. 
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“Tf the wholesaler and retailer could 
actually be brought together through 
strong committees, appointed and 
backed to the limit by their respective 
associations, many of the economies 
enjoyed by the chain store could easily 
be made effective, as for instance: (1) 
A backbone list of hardware items 
which every dealer in the country 
should carry—this list would not, of 
course, include any specialties or sec- 
tional items, (2) The printing and pub- 
lishing of this list on an order form; 
listing the maximum unbroken unit 
package. (3) Starring the items con- 


ber’s catalog. (4) Getting the retailer 
to count his stock once a week, or at | 
least twice a month; then to place his 
order in unbroken units, using the | 
printed backbone order list sheet which, | 
in turn, could be used as an original 
record by the jobber, from which he 
couiG, not alone, fill the order, but also | 
do the billing. 

“It is just as much a human instinct 
to want to shop as it is to want food 
three times a day. Henry Brown has 
not done his duty in meeting Mr. Con- 
sumer’s demand that he be allowed to 
shop—Henry has kept his stock piled 
away in catacombs. While the chain | 


store and department store have been | 


|} needed in 


spreading their goods out in plain 


sight where people could, not alone, 


| see everything they had to sell, but 


could also feel them, look them over, 
compare values—in short, shop for 
what they want. 

“The competitors of Henry Brown 
have been quick to realize the power 


| 
of the woman buyer, and have, not 


alone, especially prepared for her com- 
fort, but are using every means to get 
her into their stores. This is one very 
important reason why Henry Brown’s 
volume has been decreasing in favor 
of his competitors. 

“The mail-order house and the chain 
store have built up their business 
through the creation of values by 
means of exact descriptions, something 
unknown to Henry Brown, 

“If Henry Brown would take it upon 
himself to become the master salesman 
of his own institution—would study 
minutely the comparative merits of 
each and every article in his stock— 
would take time and trouble to find 
out the one particular value-creating 
argument which is demanded by Mr. 
Consumer—would commit this infor- 
mation to a printed sales tage in from 
ten to twenty words—he would, not 
alone, learn more about his own stock 
than he could imagine in his wildest 
dreams, but he would instantly find 
his sales increasing by leaps and 
bounds, 

“In a department store the depart- 
ment ‘buyer’ is the actual head of his 
department. The buyer not alone buys 
but he also is responsible for the ad- 
vertising and sales. He makes it his 
business to know all about the merits 
of the goods he buys and then trains 
his sales force to use the proper sales 
arguments, to properly create the value 
of the goods they sell. 

“Henry Brown has a great oppor- 
tunity in this respect; for he, also is 
in charge of the buying and selling; 
he, too, could properly train his sales 
people, providing he, himself, had first 
acquired the necessary information, 
committed it to writing, and knew what 
he was talking about instead of guess- 
ing. 

“In conclusion, I believe what is 
the hardware business is 
more efficiency in operation by the 
partnership of John and Henry Brown; 
the adoption by both John and Henry 
independently, of more modern meth- 
ods, embracing better choice ot stock; 
better display of merchardise; better 
lighting; more actual knowiedge of the 
merchandise; the adoption of proper 
systems to create values in the mind 
of the consumer; the adoption of a 
proper system for culling out worth- 
less items and adding new items which 
are in demand, and catering to the 
woman buyer.” 

































































1—E. E. Lucas, Spokane, Wash., secretary of Pacific Northwest Hardware Assn., and E. P. Lewis, Marshfield, Ore., president of the Oregon 
Retail Hardware Assn. 2—G. W. Eckhardt, Henry Disston & Sons, and Ernest Query. 3—James B. Carson, Dayton, Ohio, secretary, Ohie Retail 
Hardware Assn., with F. X. Becherer, St. Louis, Mo., secretary, Missouri Retail Hardware Assn. 4—Walter Harlan, secretary Southeastern Retail 
Hardware Assn., talking to E. M. Healey, Dubuque, Iowa, past president of the N.R.H.A. 5—Harold Bervig of the N.R.H.A. office in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and Clarence Williams, Amarillo, Tex. 6—F. Alexander Chandler, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Hugh Rhiner, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. John 
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Michigan Assn.; H. H. Dignan, Owosso, president Michigan Assn., and George W. McCabe, Petoskey, Mich. 12—W. S. Skinner, Sherman, N. Y.; 
Henry S. Hitchcock, Woodbury, Conn., secretary Connecticut Assn.; Mrs. Hobart R. Beatty, Clinton, Ill., and J. H. Williams, Boston 
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andicaps From Without 


Brown has no direct control 

handicap his efforts to meet the 
merchandising requirements of the 
present day and operate his business 
with a satisfactory return on his in- 
vestment. 

Some arise directly from competi- 
tion, not so much that many others are 
endeavoring to merchandise the same 
wares, but that, in their zeal for vol- 
ume, certain competitors utilize meth- 
ods economically unsound, or beyond 
the power of Brown to adopt, or that 


Cy tere tes over which Harry 





FRANK DOYLE, 
LYONS FALLS, N. Y. 


they enjoy advantages with which he 
is not favored. 


The Price Advantage 


Price concessions allowed by manu- 
facturers to certain of Brown’s com- 
petitors, and denied to him, constitute 
a serious handicap. 

Catalog houses, chain systems, de- 
partment stores, public utility com- 
panies, and, in general, any one who 
can buy larger quantities of a given 
article than he, appear to benefit in this 
manner. 

Such allowances go beyond lower 
prices. Certain of the agencies named, 
and to a lesser degree, specialty and 
drug stores, enjoy the advantage of spe- 
cial demonstration assistance, or ad- 
vertising allowances, or both, which 
are not made available to Brown. 

The effect is to divert trade from his 
store. 

Especially do demonstrations fix in 


the mind of the consumer the idea that | 
the store where they occur is head- | 


quarters for the merchandise so ex- 
ploited. This conduces to form buying 











habits that exclude consideration of 
Brown. 


First Thing for Brown to Do 


Concentration of purchases and 
standardization of lines, avoiding du- 
plication, and discounting bills will 
prove helpful. 

More careful study of competitive 
offerings coupled with determined, per- 
sistent effort to buy merchandise on a 
basis that will allow him to match the 
selling prices of others will bring good 
results. 


should simply through failure to im- 
press suppliers sufficiently with the 


necessity of meeting price competition | 
| on specific articles. 


The most logical primary approach 


is to his wholesalers, with the reason- 


able hope of arousing them to keener 
appreciation of his needs and _ their 
obligations to, and 
with, him and others of his kind. 


He should lose no opportunity to pre- | 
sent to wholesalers the price disadvan- | 
Lists | 


tages under which he may labor. 
should be compiled from mail order 
catalogs, and from the offerings of 
chain and other stores, showing the 
prices at which they offer certain mer- 


chandise, and the prices which he must | 


pay, and at which he must sell, to real 
ize his necessary margin. 


For Wholesalers to Think About 


Such lists should be submitted to the 
heads of the wholesale houses with 


which he deals. Complaints of price in- | 
equalities made to traveling salesmen | 


may not always be reported to those in 
authority. 

The price factor is so dominant in 
today’s competition that it must have 
specific and continuing consideration 
by both Brown and his suppliers. 

And it is but good business sense 


that the wholesalers who best cooper- | 


ate with him should receive the major 
portion of his business. 

It should be of significance to whole- 
salers that, according to available sta- 
tistics, Brown’s volume showing in re- 


| cent years has been more favorable 


than theirs. 

Collectively, wholesalers represent 
the largest existing purchasing power 
in the hardware field. It is their joint 
task with Henry Brown and his fel- 


lows to convince manufacturers that | 
while the volume of an individual re- | 


interdependence | 


| upon any movement 





tailer is relatively small, the aggregate 
is far more than any other single 
buyer, or buying group. 


How it Concerns Manufacturers 


It is reported that some manufac- 
turers are already wondering how 


| many customers they will have in the 


future. The thought merits attention. 
The manufacturer may do well to vis- 
ualize his position should the whole- 
saler be driven from the field because 
of price handicaps suffered by Brown 


: | and other retailers. 
3rown may often pay more than he | 
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C. G. GILBERT, OREGON, ILL. 
PRESIDENT, ILLINOIS ASS’N. 


So he should look with apprehension 
which tends to 
place a tremendous buying power in 
control of a few. He should encourage 
better development of the wholesaler- 
retailer distribution plan instead of 
placing handicaps upon it. 

And hardware wholesalers and re- 


'tailers should effectively demonstrate 


to manufacturers the importance, and 
economy, of their place in distribution. 
3rown should contribute by adopt- 


| ing modern methods and by selling ag- 


gressiveness which will result in dis- 
tributing respectable quantities of 
goods with proper economy in expense. 

He may then justifiably look to 
wholesalers to match his efforts. 

Failure of Brown to do his part will 
result in his displacement by some 
other distributor. 

Lethargy on the part of the whole- 
saler, if Brown is active, will encour- 
age the development of some form of 
buying by which the retailer may par- 
tially, if not wholly, remove the price 
handicap. 
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Tuesday afternoon C. C. Johnson, Glenn R. Swank and War- 


ren A. Slack presented their solutions on this question. 


The 


Congress heard the problem and this report and then held an 


open discussion from the floor. 


Subject reviewed by C. J. 


Whipple whose comments appear elsewhere. 


Collective buying by retailers in the 
past has not proved entirely effective. 
But failures of such efforts have re- 
sulted from lack of cooperation, or 
inclusion of merchants financially un- 
able to do their part, rather than be- 
cause of any fundamental unsound- 
ness. 

Yet these experiences have exposed 
weaknesses and have pointed the way 
to better methods should necessity 
force Brown and fellow retailers to the 
adoption of such means. 

The merchandising activities of pub- 
lic utilities engaged in supplying gas 
and electric service often result in 
placing a most severe handicap upon 


| Henry Brown’s efforts to make a profit. 

Their sales promotion efforts are 
frequently marked by deviations from 
sound business practice, and by ex- 
travagances which would bankrupt the 
normal retailer who attempted to match 
their methods. 

Advertising and other selling ex- 
penses far exceed amounts which vol- 
ume and margin would permit, were a 
profit necessary. 

Excessive allowances are made for 
old appliances taken in part payment 
for new. 

Installment service is offered on such 
inconsequential purchases as half a 
dozen light bulbs, or an inexpensive 





| toaster. 





Their down payments and 
monthly terms appear absurd as meas- 
ured by sound business practice. 

In some cases charges for installa- 
tion of new equipment, absolutely nec- 
essary in Brown’s case, are absorbed 
by the utility if the merchandise is 
purchased from it. 

As further inducements, premiums, 
often consisting of merchandise Brown 
carries for regular sale, are offered. 

Though claiming to maintain prices, 
their advertising is frequently worded 
to give the impression that values are 
offered far beyond the regular scale. 

Utility employees, hired and paid for 
other work, actively solicit business 





ENRY BROWN’S business has suf- 

fered numerous handicaps from out- 

side sources which have contributed 
to his difficulties or aggravated his per- 
plexities. 

Margin percentage has not kept pace 
with rising prices, since the differentials 
between buying and selling figures have 
not expanded in ratio with the higher 
price levels, even though dollar-margins 
may have equaled or exceeded those of a 
decade ago. 





WARREN A. SLACK 
Bad Axe, Mich. 


In the face of rising costs the effect of 
such shrinkages is obvious. To overcome 
it is a problem taxing business ingenuity 
to the utmost. 

Because of their advantageous buying 
prices and the special demonstration as- 
sistance and advertising allowances given 
them by manofacturers, some of Brown’s 
competiters are able to offer identifiable 
merchandise at prices which he cannot 
meet. When these advantages are added 
in a merchandisi test wherein other 
factors are fairly equal, they become a 
determining influence attracting the con- 
sumer from Brown’s store. 

In his attempt to merchandise electrical 








THE PROBLEM 


and gas appliances, Brown has found him- 
self faced with the competition of public 
service companies specially favored by the 
makers of such equipment and specialty 
stores operated or sponsored by individual 
manufacturers. 








Cc. JOHNSON 
Omaha, Neb. 


C. 


His merchandising progress is also made 
more difficult by the use of the purchasing 
departments of certain local industries as 
agencies for buying at wholesale for em- 
ployees and their friends. At the same 
time he is handicapped by the apparent 
lack of interest in his problems by some 
producers whose goods are sold exclusively 
through retail hardware channels. 

In the belief that their consolidation of 
his requisitions with those of hardware 
retailers generally should give an aggre- 
gate purchasing power far transcending 
that of any other system, Brown’s pur- 
chases are chiefly from wholesalers. 

But he feels they have not appreciated 
the seriousness of his problems, since 
they have not made available to him the 
buying prices with which he can success- 
fully meet his competifion. 

Brown feels, in fact, that notwithstand- 
ing their community of interest as joint 








participants in hardware distribution, 
wholesalers have actually increased the 
complexity of his problem by multiplying 
their retail outlets and by themselves re- 
tailing, directly or indirectly, to consum- 
ers who should be his customers. 

In this diversion from his volume, and 
possibly in creating a false impression re- 
gerding his merchandising efficiency, 
traveling salesmen have also contributed 
by soliciting non-hardware outlets for 
hardware orders, often to be featured as 
specials or premiums. 





GLENN R. SWANK 
Galva, Ill. 


Changed buying habits of consumers 
have also had their effect on his business, 
high wage levels having developed con- 
sumer taste for so-called luxuries, style 
and consumption goods, to the neglect of 
the more prosaic and common-place needs 
represented in hardware commodities. 

In their desire to enjoy new things and 
share in greater varieties, many people 
deny themselves the more useful things 
that the hardware store offers. In this 
situation, the purchase of needs which can 
be no longer postponed is often determined 
mainly by price, the least expensive ar- 
ticle for the purpose being made to suffice. 
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and furnish consumers advice cleverly | 
calculated to promote the company’s 
appliance sales, sometimes unfairly dis- 
paraging Brown's merchandise. 

If merchandise distribution through 
such companies actually resulted in 
lower prices to consumers there would 
be little justification for Brown's com- 
plaints against their practices, since 
the consumer may enjoy that method | 
of distributicn which serves him most 
economically and efficiently. 

But the consumer is required to pay, 
in the rates fixed for the utility service, 
the losses sustained by the merchan- 
dising department. 

Vigorous, soundly based protest, by 
Brown's association has awakened 
some utility officials to the unfairness 
of their merchandising practices, and 
there is now evident a desire by some 
to cooperate more closely with other 
retailers. 

Brown should further this progres- | 
sive work by cultivating the acquaint- | 
ance of local managers of his utilites. | 
This may go far toward securing cor- | 
rection of undesirable practices. 


Loss Leaders 


When national advertising has es- | 
tablished the desirability and price | 
value of certain articles in the public | 
mind, they are often seized upon for | 
use as “loss leaders.” 

Chain, department, drug and _ spe- 
cialty stores, mail order houses and 
others have participated in this 
practice. 

Often an article is so footballed by | 
such price cutters that the normal re- 
tail price is entirely forgotten and | 
such merchandise can be sold only on 
a profitless basis. 

Lacking prohibitive legislation, or | 
active efforts of the producer to rem- | 
edy the situation, there appears little | 
relief for Brown. 

He may eliminate the merchandise, | 
use it as others do, or be content with 
meager sales at the regular price, but 
the latter may adversely affect his | 
general business by making it appear | 
that his price level is out of line. 


Surplus Productive Capacity | 
With productive capacity far in ex- | 
cess of normal consumptive require- | 
ments, there has resulted an intense | 


| outlets. 


| surplus output. 


| upon regular distributors. 


pressure for additional merchandise | 

The number of channels through 
which hardware commodities flow from 
producer to consumer has greatly in- 
creased, often introducing unskilled 
and irresponsible elements that are 
either ignorant of, or indifferent to, 
sound business practices. 

Pawn shops sell tools at prices which | 
seem to have no relation to operating | 
costs. Grocery, and even jewelry stores | 
dispose of coaster wagons at lower 
prices than Brown pays the wholesaler 
for merchandise of similar quality. 

It seems to Brown that such forays | 
upon the hardware field do not always 
originate with the retailer, often hav- 


stimulate sales of its products. The 


| newspaper offers sporting goods, the 


farm paper pocket knives and other 
articles as circulation boosters. The 
public utility gives carving sets or 
chinaware to stimulate greater buying 
of its electric irons or waffle molds. 
When manufacturers, voluntarily or 
otherwise, begin to think in terms of 
protection to regular, loyal distribu- 
tors, and consider whether such offers 
actually increase consumption of their 
products, a solution may be found. 


Direct Selling 


Purchasing departments in manufacz. 


| turing establishments, and to a lesser 


extent in wholesale houses outside the 


| hardware line, buy hardware items at 
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wholesale and turn them over to em- 
ployees, and often through them to 
friends of employees, without adding 
any margin, 

Brown’s volume may not be seriously 


| affected by such activities, but the in- 
jury to his business is by no means 


inconsequential, 
Greatest harm doubtless results be- 


| cause most persons enjoying such priv- 


ileges know nothing of the costs of dis- 


| tribution and consider the difference 


between the prices they pay and those 
Brown asks as the profit he is attempt- 
ing to make. Consequently they reach 


| the conclusion that the retailer takes 


| too great toll of the consumer’s dollar. 


ing their genesis in the desire of some | 
manufacturer to relieve his plant of a 


In other cases merchandise under 
special brands, or classed as substand- 
ards, finds its way through irregular 
channels to stores where it is offered in | 
competition with goods sold by Brown, 
at prices far below anything he can | 
meet. 

If such merchandise is below the 
manufacturer's standard of quality the 
consumer has no way of knowing it, 
and Brown feels reasonably certain 
that in many instances such handling | 
is merely to relieve the productive 
pressure without regard to the effect 


Premium Merchandise 


Every one seems to feel that Brown’s | 
lines have a strong consumer appeal. | 
The tea store offers aluminum ware to | 


Such feeling may be reflected in the 
attitude of the consumer toward his 
obligations. He may believe that Brown 
has made a lot of money on a transac- 
tion and can afford to wait for pay- 
ment, or even that he has already paid 
him enough profit and is justified in 


| withholding the balance due. 


In any event, the consumer who has 
tasted the privilege of buying at whole- 
sale, or what he supposes to be whole- 
sale, constantly seeks connections 
through which to so secure other com- 
modities. 

This is not an easy obstacle to re- 
move. The head of the offending busi- 


ness may feel that he is under no obli- 
| gation to Brown and be indifferent to 


his protests; but in some localities 


| committees of merchants have so con- 


vincingly explained the injustice done 
them as to secure relief. 
They have found wholesalers amena- 
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ble to argument against the unsound- 
ness of selling manufacturers mer- 
chandise obviously intended for distri- 
bution to employees and outsiders, as 
well as of maintaining reciprocal pur- 
chasing agreements with other whole- 
salers. 


Jobber Competition 


But more pernicious than such sales, 
in Brown’s opinion, is the sale of mer- 
chandise by hardware wholesalers to 
consumers in retail quantities at whole- 
sale prices. 

He feels that in accepting such busi- 
ness the wholesaler materially in- 
creases his cost of doing business and 
that this is reflected in the merchan- 
dise which Brown secures from him, 
while producing the same consumer 
reaction as purchasing department 
selling. | 

He further feels that the wholesaler 
owes him a degree of loyalty and pro- 
tection that cannot be’ expected from 
outsiders. 

He finds them apparently in thor- 
ough sympathy with him, and agreed 
that the practice is unfair and destruc- 
tive. But, inexplicably, they fail in 
practice to conform with this recogni- 
tion. 

In attempting to remove this handi- 
cap Brown needs first to scrutinize his 
own practices to determine whether he 
can present his plea with clean hands. 
If he is guilty of the same things he 
complains of in others his protest will 
lack the essence of sincerity. 


High-Pressure Selling 


Against the aggressive efforts of 
other suppliers, particularly specialty 
stores, or special departments devoted 
to the sale of items of considerable unit 
value, Brown has no legitimate com- 
plaint except as they exceed the bounds 
of sound selling practices. 

Two factors in this type of selling 
which particularly engage his attention 
are the use of special canvassers and 
the abuse of the instalment plan in an 
effort to secure greater volume. Much 
of the activity along both lines can be 
traced to the inspiration of manufac- 
turers eager for larger and still larger 
volume. 


Often the expense of special can- 
vassers, added to normal operating 
costs, virtually wipes out the margin 
which otherwise would be earned, and 
the method is consequently unattrac- 
tive to Brown. 

And the instalment privilege, origi- 
nating as a consumer service but in 
recent years highly developed as a 
sales promotion feature, has become a 
merchandising abuse. 

Dealers who have been exploited by 
volume-seeking manufacturers, only to 
find that while sales are materially in- 
creased, profits tend toward the van- 
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ishing point, are solving this problem 
in a measure by turning to saner mer- 
chandising. 


Customer Must Be Sought 


Against such intensive selling efforts 
Brown has continued to merchandise 
in the manner familiar to him. Un- 
doubtedly there is a middle ground 
which both types of distributor will 
eventually find, and the more quickly 
it is reached by Brown the better will 
he be able to cope with existing condi- 
tions. 

He must abandon his passive atti- 
tude and seek the consumer instead of 
waiting to be sought. It has been 


can be used during dull store periods 
for outside solicitation purposes. 

Such a plan will tend to offset the 
activities of specialized commission 
canvassers without involving expenses 
incident to their employment. 

He needs to recognize also that in- 
stalment selling has become a fixed 








proved that members of his sales force | 


practice and must be used by him in 
competition for the sale of heavier 
merchandise. 

In no circumstances should he adopt 
the irresponsible exaggeration and 
high-handed methods sometimes re- 
sorted to by some “high pressure” ad- 
herents. 

3efore engaging in canvassing, dem- 
onstrating, servicing, acceptance of 
“trade-ins” and granting long payment 
terms, he will study his margins to de- 
termine whether or not they will cover 
the extra costs involved. 

In using the instalment feature he 
will be guided by sound principles and 
operate upon a policy which will safe- 
guard his interests. 


Selling Sanely on Instalments 


In most cases articles retailing for 
$15 and less should not be sold on the 
instalment plan, but if credit extension 
beyond normal terms necessary, 
there should be minimum monthly pay- 
ments of $5. 

It is desirable that down payments 
on larger items should be not less than 
twenty-five per cent of the purchase 
price, and this is particularly true of 
articles of a seasonal appeal and use, 
or merchandise that because of fre- 
quent improvements may quickly be- 


is 


come obsolete. 

Minimum monthly payments of $10 
should be insisted upon, with final 
payment date extended for not more 
than a year or fifteen months. 

Sometimes local conditions make ad- 
herence to such policy difficult, or well- 
night impossible. But Brown must re- 
member that volume without profit is 
of no avail, and it is sometimes better 


to lose business than to be drawn, 
through competition, into situations 


which involve losses. 

Since instalment sales increase risk 
and expense of accounting and collec- 
tion, in addition to tying up the mer- 
chant’s capital for longer than normal 
periods, the selling price must neces- 
sarily include an addition for the ser- 
vice. This should not be less than ten 
per cent. 

His success in instalment selling will 
depend in great measure upon his abil- 
ity to select good credit risks and hold 
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every debtor absolutely to his con- 
tracted terms. 


Chain Store Competition 


The handicap of chain store compe- 
tition lies principally in its great va- 
riety of low-priced items and the psy- 
chological appeal of its limited prices. 

Its menace to Brown’s future will be 
measured by the degree to which 
chains are enlarged, both as to number 
and the breadth of lines. 

There is an enormous amount of 
capital seeking investment, and bank- 
ers find chain store financing highly 
profitable, not merely from the earn- 
ings possible through merchandising, 
but from the sales of securities to the 
public. 

Brown’s solution of this competitive 
problem lies first in knowing precisely 
what the competition is, through per- 
sonal inspection and examination of 
the offered merchandise and prices, 
coupled with a better understanding of 
chain store practice. 

By knowing exactly what the chain 
store sells, its quality and_ prices, 
srown can determine his own buying 
prices and insist that his suppliers put 
him in position to meet their competi- 
tion. 

And with better knowledge of the 
chain’s merchandising methods, he can 
better adjust his own practices so as 
to impress the customer that his val- 
ues are the equal of, or better than, 
those offered by the chain. 

The various factors which attract 
customers to the chain, such as good 
location, inviting exterior, attractive 
interior, wide aisles, open display, ac- 
cessibility of merchandise, plain pric- 
ing, cleanliness and good illumination 
are equally available to Brown. 


Mail Order Competition 


All his business life Brown has had 
the competition of the mail order 
house. Through catalogs and frequent 
follow-ups, supplemented by a knowl- 
edge of consumer requirements and 
purchasing power, these institutions 
have succeeded in selling to Brown’s 
customers large quantities of merchan- 
dise which he might often have sup- 
plied to the advantage of both himself 
and the consumer. 

Perhaps his lack of aggressiveness, 
his inadequate or ineffective advertis- 
ing and kindred factors have contrib- 
uted to catalog house opportunities. 

The chances are that he has never 
studied their catalogs and has seldom 
seen and compared the merchandise 
furnished by them. 

His information has been casual and 
haphazard, and often distorted through 
its narration by their partisans. 

Perhaps the remoteness of their busi- 








ness from him has made their progress 
the more difficult for him to understand 
and their competition the more diffi- 
cult to meet. 

Now, however, with the locating of 
branch stores throughout the country, 
the catalog house as a competitor is 
about to become more visible and more 
definite to Brown. 

These stores thus become part of a 
chain, to be dealt with as he must deal 
with other chains if he is to remove the 
handicaps which they impose. 


Narrowing Margins 


Not the least of the handicaps which 
Brown faces is a gradual narrowing of 
the spread between the cost of doing 
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business and the margin earned on 
sales. 

On certain goods long established 
custom dictates a certain percentage of 
mark-up now insufficient because of 
increased operating costs compared 
with the pre-war period. 

To some it may appear that Brown 
could easily remove this handicap by 
increasing the percentage of mark-up. 
The task, however, is not so simple. 

In some instances retail prices are 
fixed and advertised by the producer. 
Brown purchases such merchandise at 
a given discount from this resale price. 

The manufacturer may have fixed 
this spread years ago when the retail 
cost of distribution was from five to 
eight per cent less than it is today. He 
has not been brought to see the neces- 
sity of increasing the discount to com- 
pensate for today’s higher cost of dis- 
tribution. 

Even where no retail price is sug- 
gested by the manufacturer, it is often 
virtually fixed by the distribution of 
the same merchandise through compe- 
titive channels. 


National Advertising a Factor 


The local retailer, by reason of ser- 
vice rendered, is entitled to, and can 
secure, a reasonable differential be- 
tween mail order quotations and his 
own. But he can not exceed that dif- 
ferential without jeopardizing prospec- 
tive sales. 








National advertising is also a factor 
in lowered margins. Some producers 
believe that through advertising they 
create such a demand for their mer- 
chandise that Brown needs only to 
stock and pass it over the counter on 
call, eliminating certain selling costs 
and diminishing losses from obsoles- 
cence or deterioration. ; 

So, they reason, their goods can be 
profitably handled upon smaller mar- 
gins than those whose virtues are not 
thus exploited. 

Others appear to feel that regardless 
of the margin allowed, the demand will 
be so insistent that retailers must car- 
ry the goods whether they. wish or not. 

Whatever the reason, there is a 
marked tendency on the part of most 
manufacturers to have their merchan- 
dise reach Brown’s customer with as 
little spread as possible between their 
selling prices and his buying prices. 

Such an attitude is commendable 
from the standpoint of placing the ar- 
ticle in the consumer’s hands at the 
lowest possible cost, but the manufac- 
turer should realize that Brown must 
be fairly compensated if he is to re- 
tain interest in the sale of any article. 


The Fine Art of Pricing 


It has been suggested that lowered 
margin results also from the effort to 
meet cut price offerings of competing 
stores, 

Possibly Brown’s failure to realize 
an adequate margin is in part due to 
lack of courage. 

With all his years of training, he can 
not carry in his mind comparative 
prices on many items, still he seems to 
feel that every consumer is a walking 
encyclopedia of dependable price data. 

Their fallibility is proved when they 
pay furniture stores and others much 
higher prices than Brown’s for the 
same type of merchandise that he car- 
ries. 

Many consumers are guided more by 
impression than by analytical compari- 
son of prices and values. Some distrib- 
utors have taken advantage of this 
trait and developed price-marking to a 
fine art. 

They accept very close margins on 
certain identifiable items, the retail 
price of which is well known, featur- 
ing these strongly in their display and 
other promotion, but concentrate sell- 
ing effort on similar goods which yield 
a higher return. 

Since the margin situation can not 
be changed on some items, common 
sense dictates that sales efforts should 
be concentrated on others where the 
margin is adequate. 

Brown should also remember that 
while he must meet competition on cer- 
tain goods, his is a quality store in the 
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sense that a large part of his stock is 
composed of high-grade merchandise. 

Quality can not compete with price, 
and from the standpoint of margin as 
well as customer service, he should 
overlook no opportunity to exploit and 
sell the better goods. 

A practical plan to accomplish this 
is to rate merchandise according to a 
figure secured by multiplying the mar- 
gin by the speed of turnover. Merchan- 
dise with the highest rating will be 





given the most advantageous display 
space in the store, and the most sales 
effort. 

Manufacturers whose products ap- 
pear unfavorably when so rated and 
for that reason are relegated to less 
desirable sections of the store, may be 
impressed in this way of the necessity 
of allowing fairer margins in order 
that their merchandise may receive 
more favorable treatment. 

These, then, are among the more 





important handicaps from without 
which Brown finds when he frankly 
faces the complexities of present con- 
ditions. 

Some are products of the new era of 
merchandising. Others have persisted 
through the years. None will be easily 
eliminated. 

But certainly sane business proced- 
ure demands that they be tabulated and 
analyzed and that everything possible 
be done to minimize their effects. 





Retailers’ Problems Vital to Jobbers’ 
Success, C. J. Whipple Tells Congress 


“The retail dealer’s problems of to- 
day are more vital to the success of the 
wholesaler’s business than any depart- 
ment within the jobbers’ organization,” 
said C. J. Whipple, president of Hib- 
bard, Spencer & Bartlett Co., Chicago, 
Ill., in his resume of the report, “Han- 
dicaps from Without,” on Tuesday 
afternoon. The committee’s report 
was most comprehensive and was fol- 
lowed by a discussion. Mr. Whipple 
was introduced at the close of the dis- 
cussion and his address before the 
Congress, in part, follows: 

“A decade ago the statement that 
the jobber has just as much at stake 
in this matter as the retail dealer would 
hardly have been taken seriously. If 
through any change in retail distribu- 
tion forces the independent dealer out 
of the picture, the jobber fades at the 
same time. You may depend on us to 
the limit for support and cooperation. 

“T think at the outset we should be 
perfectly frank and not attempt to en- 
courage the building up of an artificial 
structure that is economically unsound. 
Therefore, if Henry Brown is to sur- 
vive the test, he must prove that he is 
not only the logical, but, at the same 
time, the economical means of dis- 
tributing hardware to the consumer. If 
there are items that can be handled in 
such large quantities by other agencies 
of distribution and reach the consum- 
ing public at a very much lower figure, 
it is inevitable that sooner or later 
these goods will be discontinued from 
Henry Brown's stock, Certainly this 
is true if these lines, upon which Henry 
Brown does not enjoy the price advan- 
tages that some of his competitors do, 
represent any considerable portion of 
his business. How much of an effort 
has he made to find out how many 
items there are that would come under 
this heading? Personally, I have talked 








with many dealers on this subject and 
find that they speak in generalities and 
invariably their statements are based 
upon but superficial observation. From 
the investigation my own organization 
has made, I am convinced that as yet 
a very small percentage of an average 
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counts with the wholesalers with whom 
he does business have reached respect- 
able proportions, thus enabling them to 
help him? Has he favored the jobber 
with his business on cutlery and other 
specialties upon which the jobber can 
make a good margin of profit, or has 
he shopped around—buying this leader 
from that jobber and another leader 
from some other jobber; this line from 
one manufacturer and that line from 
another—scattering his purchases to 
the four winds, not only spending most 
of his time at buying and interviewing 
salesmen, but making his accounts with 
his various sources so small that the 
jobber cannot afford to give him the 
help that he is now in such great need 
of? 

“Who has the most at stake—the 
manufacturer, who is going to keep on 
manufacturing his product and sell it 
to someone to distribute to the con- 
sumer, or the wholesaler, who is going 
to discontinue unless the independent 
retailer manages to survive? 

“In the discussion of profitless mer- 


| chandising your committee refer prin- 


hardware stock comes under this par- 
ticular heading. 

“The things your committee suggest 
for Henry Brown to do are the things 
that he should have done long ago. 
The wholesaler who fails to cooperate 
with him is going to meet the same 
fate that Henry Brown will if he does 
not change his methods of doing busi- 
ness. 

“Your committee in making their re- 
port use the heading, ‘For Whole- 
salers to Think About,’ and beneath 
it list some things that the wholesaler 
should do. I quite agree with their 
recommendation, but, on the other hand, 
what has Henry Brown done to deserve 
this support from his jobber? Has he 





concentrated his buying so that his ac- 


cipally to the efforts of public utility 
companies to sell electric household 
equipment. Let us go back into history 
a little. When these devices were first 
brought out, the average dealer refused 
to carry them in stock. I can well 
remember the difficulty my own com- 
pany had in building up an electrical 
department due to the general indif- 
ference of hardware dealers to take 
on a new line. Then let us give the 
utility companies credit for the way 
they advertise and display this mer- 
chandise. To be candid, Henry Brown 
has not proved himself capable of this 
form of merchandising. 

“While the various points your com- 
mittee bring regarding surplus produc- 
tive capacity are without question true, 
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I do not feel there has been any very 
marked tendency to increase this sort 
of business in recent years and that 
the present situation is about as it al- 
ways has been. The remedy is to fight 
fire with fire and if a grocery sells 
coaster wagons at cost, the hardware 
dealer should do likewise with some 
staple item of groceries. Perhaps, best 
of all would be a heart-to-heart talk 
with the other merchants. 


Premiums on Decrease 


“I do not feel that there has been 
any change in premium merchandise 
for a number of years and, in fact, 
think that there is less merchandise 
distributed as premiums now than there 
was a few years ago. In any event, it 
represents so small a proportion of the 
total consumption of merchandise that 
it can have but a slight bearing on 
Brown’s business. 

“T might cite an-example where the 
sale of premium merchandise actually 
helped the hardware dealers. A Chicago 
newspaper offered a variety of mer- 
chandise as premiums for subscrip- 
tions. Among the items were HIB- 
BARD bicycles and coaster wagons. 
They advertised these in colors in their 
Sunday Supplement. 
a $30 bicycle for 20 subscriptions. As 
a result, we sold more bicycles and 
coaster wagons to dealers—prebably 
because boys who were unsuccessful in 
getting the required number pestered 
their parents to buy the same merchan- 
dise through the regular dealer. 


Direct Selling Not New 


“District selling and jobbers’ com- 
petition are not new and there is little 
I can say at this time that has not been 
said before. In my own company we 
have attempted to solve the situation 
by pricing such orders as seem to be 
intended for personal use on a con- 
siderably higher basis than our usual 
wholesale price and then crediting this 
difference to our customer in the par- 
ticular locality to which the merchan- 
dise is shipped. I have repeatedly made 
the statement that we will pay a com- 
mission of IO per cent on any mer- 
chandise shipped to our dealers’ cus- 
tomers if they will advise what the 
goods consist of and the name of the 
party to whom they were shipped. 
Again, the volume of business that is 
placed in this way is a very small 
percentage of the total and, in my 
opinion, in our own territory it has 
practically no effect on the business 
done by our dealers. When it comes 


to wholesale purchasing, however, the 
average Henry Brown is just as much 
at fault in the items he buys at whole- 
sale for his own personal use, so I 
feel in closing this part of the subject, 





he should match the saving he makes, 
himself, on wholesale purchases, against 
the loss of profits on the wholesale 
purchases of his own customers. 

“My reaction to the things your com- 
mittee bring up in connection with 
high pressure selling is that Brown has 
more to fear from high pressure sell- 
ing being practised upon him by spe- 
cialty salesmen endeavoring to sell 
him goods that he either should not 
carry or should not buy in large quan- 
tities rather than his loss of sales 
caused by high pressure selling of can- 
vassers to the consumers in his trad- 
ing area. 

“Henry Brown has the same oppor- 
tunity to seek customers outside of his 
store as has his competitors and surely 
this is a fertile field for Brown to de- 
velop. Some of the most successful 
retail hardware stores I know depend 
upon outside selling for a large portion 
of their sales. 


Chain Store Has One Advantage 


“To those of us who have been 
brought up under the old-fashioned 
principle of saving first dnd then buy- 
ing, the whole question of instalment 


| selling as practised at present seems 


I thing they gave | contrary to fundamental business prin- 


ciples, but notwithstanding this, it ap- 
pears to be successful and there seems 
to be no chance of its being discon- 
tinued. Again, Brown has the same 
opportunity that his competitors have 
and coupled with it he has a better 
knowledge of the consumer’s financial 
responsibility. An agreed instalment 


| sale with a definite down payment and 











specified monthly payments is far bet- 
ter than an indefinite open account 
which may take months for Brown to 
collect. 

“The chain store has a very decided 
advantage over Henry Brown and that 
is, its manager need waste no time in- 
terviewing salesmen. He can devote 
his entire time to the advertising and 
selling end of his business. Further- 
more, he is forced to follow certain 
definite advertising and display plans. 
Then agaén, the selection of his mer- 
chandise is not left to haphazard guess 
but it is the result of highly trained 
and experienced merchandise managers 
and buyers. If the chain stores were 
closed tomorrow the Henry Browns 
all over the country would not sell 10 
per cent of the hardware they are sell- 
ing, simply because of the lack of ad- 
vertising and display, and when one 
refers to this competition purely from 
the price standpoint, he is speaking 
of a minor rather than a major factor. 
The best thing that Henry Brown can 
do is to copy the chain store methods. 

“The principal competition in the fu- 
ture is likely to be from the branch 














stores which the mail order houses are 
starting and, therefore, they may be 
considered the same as chain stores. 

“The answer to narrowing margins 
is to watch expenses. During the 
period this report covers the jobbers 
have been forced to content themselves 
with a smaller margin and have met 
the situation by reducing costs and that 
is the only solution for Henry Brown. 
Too high a margin is what permitted 
the mail order house and chain store to 
get into the field. Too high a margin 
has created the impression that the in- 
dependent dealer is high-priced and, in 
my opinion, if he is to survive, he can- 
not look for increased margins in the 
future. He must devote more thought 
and time to his expense account. How- 
ever, do not eliminate the actually 
necessary sales promotion and adver- 
tising expense. 

“There is no doubt but that national 
advertising has brought about a great 
difference in the matter of consumer 
acceptance and, generally speaking, 
national advertised goods can be sold 
with less sales effort and faster stock 
turn than goods that are unknown, If 
the individual unit represents a fair 
value and the turnover is high, a dealer 
can afford to handle it on a reduced 
margin, but the biggest thing of all is 
for Brown to tie up with the national 
advertising that is being done on the 
products that he sells. If a full page 
comes out in the Saturday Evening 
Post Brown should have such goods 
prominently on display, but in how 
many stores can you find this? 


“The Fine Art of Pricing” 


“ ‘The Fine Art of Pricing’ is a sub- 
ject in itself. There are no rules that 
will fit in all places and the question of 
pricing depends largely upon the sal- 
ability of the article and the competi- 
tion in the particular community. From 
the averages of the merchants who re- 
port to the National Association, the 
profit margin of retail stores is ample, 
but there is no question but that the 
clever pricer can create the impression 
in the community that his store is low- 
priced when he makes close prices on 
certain lines that can be readily iden- 
tified, making up for it by a slightly 
higher percentage on other goods. 

“In conclusion I would say that the 
‘Handicaps from Without’ should really 
be considered in the light of ‘Helps 
from Without.’ There are a few things 
that Brown’s competitors do that he 
could not do with careful planning. 
All of this requires change and the 
methods of the last generation will not 
meet the situation now, and really when 
we get down to ‘brass tacks,’ what 
Henry Brown needs most of all is a 
‘self-starter.’ ” 
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Left to right—H. F. Vass, Danville, Va.; B. R. Roberts, Chase City, W. Va; H. B. Price Norfolk, Va.; John F. Small, president, Virginia Retail 
Hardware Assn.; Matt Crowe, C. A. Hammond and Ike Alkon all of the McKinney Mfg. Co.; James Draper, Detroit, Mich.; Russell S. Spencer, 
Charlotte, Mich. and L. F. Wolf, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


Manufacturer to Jobber to Dealer Sound Basis 
for Distribution Says Dennis A. Merriman 


“The system of distribution in the 
hardware industry, from the manufac- 
turer to jobber, to retailer and then to 
consumer is economically sound and 
will survive for many years to come,” 
said Dennis A. Merriman, president of 
the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers Association in an instructive 
talk before many of the delegates to the 
Congress, at the Rotary Club luncheon, 
held in the Grand Ball Room of the 
Statler at noon on Wednesday. Mr. 
Merriman was the guest speaker at 
this luncheon and his address in part, 
is as follows: 

“The present competitive situation in 
the distribution of Hardware is not 
entirely new, for most of the difficulties 
surrounding the retailer have existed 
in one form or another for at least 
during the last twenty-five years. But 
they are more emphasized today than 
ever before because competition is 
keener and the forces at work in the 
other sphere are more firmly entrenched 
in their position and have met with so 
much success that they are tempted to 
encroach on the trade of the Hardware 
Industry to a greater extent than ever 
before. 


Retailers Have Advantage 


“The retail hardware dealer has 
always been somewhat of a conserva- 
tive character. The growth of his busi- 
ness has been steady and there have 
been no evidences of unusual boom or 
prosperity in his line. He has been 
just a little slow in recognizing the 
force and strength of the competition 
that has grown with apparently little 
opposition in the beginning, until now 
it is really formidable and requires the 
very careful study and attention of 
everyone concerned. 

“The National Retail Hardware As- 
sociation has realized this difficulty for 
some time past, and is doing a wonder- 
ful work in calling to the attention of 
members throughout the country the 
problems that must be met by intelli- 
gent effort if the Industry is to main- 
tain its position in the trade. 

“In my opinion the retail hardware 
man has opportunities for successfully 


combatting every form of competition 
that now exists or threatens. He has 
one distinct advantage in his personal 
acquaintance with the trade he serves. 
And this is of major importance, be- 
cause the personal contact is of far 
greater value than a catalog sent by 
mail, or an advertisement in the agri- 
cultural press. 








DENNIS A. MERRIMAN 


American Steel & Wire Co. President, 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Assn. 











“The retail hardware dealer has the 
advantage of location and is prepared 
to give better service than mail order 
houses. His prospective customer can 
inspect the merchandise before buying; 
immediate delivery can be secured. He 
has the advantage of giving credit to 
those whom he knows, whereas cash 
with order must be sent when a con- 
sumer buys away from home, or 
throueh chain stores or other distribu- 
tors before referred to. 

“The retail hardware dealer is what 
might be termed the connecting link 
between the manufacturer, jobber and 
consumer. He is in position to learn 
what his trade requires and is there- 
fore in better position to serve his cus- 
tomers. He has an opportunity of 


proving the quality of his merchandise 
and comparing with what his competi- | 
tors have to sell. He has the advantage 
| of personal acquaintance and the privi- 





lege of conveying to all the residents of 
his community in some form or other 
the information that he has his money 
invested at home; pays taxes on it for 
the benefit of the local community ; 
supports various civic movements and 
in other ways contributes to the growth 
and progress of the district in which 
he lives. 

“Now you will not expect me to come 
here and sound the praises of the re- 
tail hardware industry without attempt- 
ing to tell you in a frank and friendly 
manner some of the points that we be- 
lieve are overlooked by the members 
of your organization. 


Where They Fail 


“It is generally admitted that prac- 
tically fifteen per cent of the customers 
served by the retail trade are lost each 
year through either indifference, ques- 
tion of price, grievances unadjusted, or 
the influence of other dealers. Many 
retail dealers fail to cultivate the great- 
est of assets there is in business—good 
will. Many fail to take advantage of 
the opportunities they have of getting 
in close personal contact with pros- 


‘| pective customers in the territory they 


serve, They fail to advertise in their 
local papers. They fail to post them- 
selves and to have intelligent informa- 
tion as to prices being quoted by com- 
petitors in their own line, by chain 
stores or by mail order houses. 

“I firmly believe that the continued 
success of the hardware industry will 
be based on distribution of quality mer- 
chandise at reasonable prices. Mer- 
chandise that requires confidence and 
knowledge to sell, but which repays the 
purchaser because of real value, and 
also the dealer as well. 

“The competition complained of is 
not disposed to push the sale of this 
type of merchandise, nor have we no- 
ticed any effort on the part of that class 
|of competition to offer anything other 
than price attraction to get trade. It 
may be necessary for the hardware 
dealer to meet the competition of 
|cheaper items, but their place in the 
| hardware stock is mainly for compari- 
(Continued on page 168) 
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Higher Operating Costs 


N DOLLARS, Henry Brown’s an- 

nual outlay for operating expense 

is now just about double his 1914 
figure. 

With his doilar volume of sales only 
per cent higher, this 
that operating costs, percentaged on 
sales, are eighteen to twenty per cent 
greater than in the former period. 

Every expense item has substantially 
risen. 

Those 
stand out 
prominently are 
salaries, rent and 
taxes. Even in the 
most successfully 
operated stores 
these three items 
generally account 
for sixty-five per 
cent or more of 
the expense total. 


seventy 


which 
most 


Increased Salaries 

The material in- 
crease in salaries 
has been a natural 
consequence of the 
general increase in 


the cost of living as well as the compe- | 


tition of other industries for men. 


3ut while such increases are justified | 
by general conditions, it is to be se- | 


riously questioned whether employee 
productiveness has increased in pro- 
portion to the higher wages. Plainly, 
such results must be accomplished or 


3rown faces a situation which ad- 
versely affects his possibilities for 
profit. 


Two merchants with an inventory of 


$20,000, may employ the same number 
of people, though there may be a differ- 
ence of as much as $15,000 in their 
annual sales volume. 

In these days the consumer is accus- 
tomed to prompt service, and Brown 
has endeavored to meet this require- 
ment to such an extent that his store 
is likely to be over-manned. 

It is clearly uneconomic for him to 
try to maintain a force to handle with 
utmost dispatch the demands of his 
peak periods. 
be characterized by a waste of time. 

Yet it would be fatal to his business 
to maintain a working force sufficient 
only for the demands of the dull pe- 
riods. 

His ever-present problem is to satis- 
fy customers during the rush intervals 


means | 


Slack periods will then | 
| have fixed in him the belief that hard- 





and profitably utilize the time of the 

force during the quieter hours. 
Proper arrangement and display will 

contribute materially, by enabling ser- 


vice to be rendered more quickly, and 
through holding the interest of those 
customers who must at certain times 
wait for attention. 

It is Brown's job as the manager to 
see that all the time of his employees 
| is profitably utilized. 


teel & Wire Co. 


During dull periods some of 
force may be assigned special outside 
sales work or given certain specific 
tasks in the store which, without such 





Thos. F. Howell, Richmond, Va., N. R. H. A. director, Arthur E. Moreau, Hardware Mayor of 
Manchester, N. i. and president of New England Association with Henry A. Squibbs, American 


the | 


assignment, are likely to be neglected. | 


A solution for periods of unusual ac- 


| tivity occasioned by peak days or spe- 
| cial 
through the employment of extra help. 


selling events may be found 


Brown’s traditions and_ training 





Chas. T. Woodward, Carlinville, Ill., past N. R. 
H. A. president and Samuel Crawford, Win- 
chester-Simmons Co. 


ware must be sold by capable, experi- 
enced men. 

This theory is correct as it applies 
to items of considerable unit value 
which require a real aap and 


aggressive salesmanship to move 


| girls. 


But there is in Brown's store today 
a very wide variety of merchandise, 


and he should feature more such 


| goods, which sell largely on sight and 
| require little service beyond wrapping 


and making change, if his store is 


| properly modernized. 


This suggests the feasibility of a 
mixed force, of perhaps two thorough- 
ly experienced men and three sales 
In this way salary expense may 
be considerably re- 
duced without de- 
grading service. 


More intensive 
sales training 
should be given, 


and each empioyce 
should be made to 
realize that the 
salary he draws 
depends definitely 
upon his producing 
a certain minimum 
volume of sales. 

Salary increases 
are dictated more 
largely by the 
length of service, 
sentiment, and 
snap judgment than from _ positive 
knowledge of worth. 


Much Higher Rentals 


In line with other costs rentals have 
greatly increased during the past fif- 


| teen years; and rent is a decidedly in- 


flexible expense item. 
At the same time, good location has 
assumed far greater importance with 


| the decadence of the personal factor as 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the tie holding customers to a store. 
Today few people will walk out of 
their way to trade at any certain store. 
They prefer to drop into the most con- 
venient place. 

So it is essential for Brown to have 
his store just as well located as pos- 
sible, which means that he must pay a 
proportionately higher rate. 

An increase of sales in keeping with 
the increased rent is the only way in 
which this expense factor can be held 
in line. 

If Brown's rent today is twice what 
it was in 1914, sales should also be 
double. 

Proper utilization of his show win- 
dows, modern interior arrangement, 
ample lighting, frequent painting and 
a well-trained sales force will all con-- 
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Committee Consisting of Hugh F. McKnight, Cecil W. Miles, 5 
and Robt. F. Frey Studied the Problem Given Here and 
Offered at the W ednesday Morning Session This Composite Re- 
port—John T. Martindale Reviewed the Discussion—His 
Comments Are Given Following the Committee Report 


tribute materially in bringing to Brown 
a volume of sales in keeping with the 
amount necessary for him to pay for 
the location he desires. 


Taxes and Insurance 


In recent years national advertising 
has become a powerful influence in 
merchandising, and some of its effects 
are indirectly reflected in higher oper- 
ating costs for retail merchants. 

It has been the means of bringing to 
public attention a vast variety of new 





items and of creating some demand 
which Brown has attempted to satisfy 
by adding to his stocks. 

So that his taxes and insurance have 
also proportionately increased, and it 
is well known that tax rates have 
steadily risen. 

Probably there is little relief for this 
situation except as Brown uses stock 
records to guide him in reducing his 


inventory more in keeping with the | 


movement of the various lines and 


items. 








Excessive Services 

Necessity for larger sales to com- 
pensate for the increased expenditures 
has led to a variety of services which 
have contributed their part to the gen- 
eral increase. 

This hectic promotion of the service 
idea has resulted in expenditures out 
of keeping with the amount of addi- 
tional business won thereby, and 
Brown may well scrutinize some of his 
own services to determine whether they 
are worth while. 





HILE Henry Brown’s volume has 

been affected as described in the 

preceding sections, his expenses 
have been steadily rising. 

With growing competition and more in- 
tensive merchandising by other elements 
which have invaded the hardware domain, 
he has found it necessary to increase his 
service. 





CECIL W. MILES, 
Corydon, Indiana, 
President Indiana Assn. 


To keep himself exposed to the traffic of 
trade, he has had to maintain a progres- 
sively expensive physical establishment, 
advantageously located and _ providing 
conveniences to the public that were un- 
thought of just a few years ago. 

Higher grade personnel is required to 
match competitive selling effort and a 
larger sales’ force necessary for quick and 
efficient service during periods of peak 
activity. 

Expanded credit, with the growth of 
installment selling and its extension to 
items of small unit value, has augmented 
his outstandings in the form of accounts 
and notes receivable, with its attendant 
train of interest costs and heavier losses 
from bad debts. 

Customers have accepted Brown’s de- 
livery service to the limit of their own 
advantage, without thought of the in- 
creased cost entailed or of any compen- 
sating obligation. 











| 
| 
| 


| 


THE PROBLEM : 


As he has broadened his lines to meet | 
the demands of his trade, or to offset with | 
new lines the volume lost through falling 
off in those formerly handled, Brown has | 
necessarily enlarged his inventory and a | 
larger investment has been required in 
the operation of his business. 

The rise of price levels within the past 
decade and a half has also been a factor of 
consequence in that today a given quantity 
of merchandise represents nearly double 
the before-the-war investment for the same 
goods. 

Duplication of lines, resulting from na- 
tional advertising, intensive selling pres- 


sure and otherwise, has likewise increased 
his investment, as have the heavier out- 
standings because of 
and freer credit. 

larger 


installment selling 


This investment in inventories 





ROBT. F. FREY, 
Ottawa, Ohio 


| 
and receivables naturally involves higher | 
interest, insurance and taxes, the latter | 
characterized by steadily climbing rates. | 

Higher living costs and the general in- | 
crease in wage levels have contributed to | 
raise salary expenses in all departments 
of his business. | 

Second only to the salaries item in its 
effect upon Brown’s overhead has been the 
increase in rent. Real estate has climbed 
in keeping with general values, and his 
present rent is nearly double that of ten 
years ago. 


When repairs or improvements have to 
be made, they are proportionately more 
expensive; and the installation of modern 
fixtures and other equipment required to 
keep pace with current progress is an ex- 
pense factor of consequence. 

Store supplies have gone up with com- 
modity values, and heating costs much 
more than when fuel prices were lower. 





HUGH F. McKNIGHT, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
N. R. H. A. Director 


Even if rates for electric current may not 
have risen, Brown has learned that store 
and window illumination is necessary if 
he is to keep his establishment on a par 
with his competitors, so his lighting costs 
now reach a rather formidable figure. 

Advertising also has become much more 
expensive.. If he uses the newspaper, he 
finds space rates materially higher than 
formerly. If he buys printing in the form 
of circulars, he pays more for it. If he 
gets out letters, higher costs attach in 
proportion with his higher office expenses. 
Even certain classes of postal rates are 
higher. 

But if his business is to progress he 
must use some form of sales promotion. 
If he fails to do so he is likely to soon find 
himself hopelessly in the rear of the mer- 
chandising cavalcade. So he advertises, 
perhaps not as much as he would like, 
but at considerably greater cost than in 
the past. 
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A. R. Sale, secretary, Iowa Retail Hardware 

Assn.; Paul M. Mulliken, secretary of Illinois 

Retail Hardware Assn. and C. T. Gadd, Des 
Moines, Iowa 





He must recognize that while the 
average consumer will accept every- 
thing offered by the service merchants, 
he does not decline to patronize com- 
petitors who offer no service whatever. 


Costly Delivery Service 


When Brown started in business his 
delivery service probably consisted of 
a horse and light wagon, driven by an 
inexpensive employee. Speed was not 
a factor, and the delivery area was 
limited, but, in keeping with the times, 
he has motorized his delivery equip- 
ment, and all expenses incidental there- 
to have increased. 

Delivery limits have been constantly 
pushed outward, and the delivery ser- 
vice exploited as a sales promotion 
feature. 

Operating costs have proportionate- 
ly increased. 

Discontinuance of the suggestion 
that small packages be delivered, the 
routing of deliveries with specified 
times for covering the various sections 
of his area, discouragement of special 
trips and curtailment of delivery ser- 
vice beyond reasonable bounds will all 
help to place the service on a more 
economical basis. 

There is also the possibility of mak- 
ing the service productive. From a 
sales point Brown has not developed in 
keeping with his opportunities. He has 
not seriously regarded the deliveryinan 
in the light of a contact man with cus- 
tomers, with many daily opportunities 
to give a good impression of the char- 
acter of the store, and to discover new 
sales possibilities. 

He will do well also to consider the 
wisdom of joining other local mer- 
chants in a cooperative delivery ser- 
vice. 


Credit Service Costs 


The wild orgy of credit promotion of 
late years has affected Brown’s com- 
munity as it has all others. Many peo- 
ple buy beyond their means because it 


has been made easy for them to pos- | 


sess new commodities before they have 
earned the money to pay for them. 

Brown has not exploited credit with 
the vigor of those in other lines, some 
competitive with his. 

But even though the expansion of 
his credit service has been conserva- 
tive, the cost involved has risen because 
of the larger number of accounts, the 
generally longer terms, the clerical and 
collection expense, and the general let- 
down in the morale of so many credit 
buyers. 





| 


| 





Improvement in this situation must 
come largely through a curtailment of 
credit losses by the setting up of a 
sound credit policy, and the thorough 
investigation of each credit applicant 
and refusal to take doubtful risks. 

Strict enforcement of the credit pol- 
icy includes the prompt sending of 
statements and equally prompt follow- 
up when the debtor fails to respond. 


Heating and Lighting 


Heating costs are much higher than 
in the old cannon stove days, but money 
is well spent in making a store warm, 
comfortable and attractive to shoppers. 

Store lighting also costs much more 
than formerly, not so much because of 
increased rates as because of the better 
illumination required. 

The present problem is not one of 
curtailment but of getting the greatest 
value out of the expenditures. 


Unproductive Advertising 


Because of higher newspaper rates, 
paper costs, postage and other factors 
involved, Brown’s advertising budget 
amounts to two or three times his old 
figure. 

The value of advertising can only be 
determined by its effectiveness, and 
since Brown has never developed ex- 
pertness as an advertiser, much of his 
expenditure is unproductive. 

The answer to this particular prob- 
lem, therefore, seems to be that he 
must learn to do a better job himself, 
have some one of his employees trained 
to do the work for him, or hire a cap- 
able outsider to assist him. 


General Expenses 


Formerly Brown’s office expense was 
a minor item. Business was simple 
and few records were kept. 

But as modern merchandising per- 
mits no such haphazard operation, he 
finds it increasingly necessary to keep 
records as guides to the proper control 
of his business. 

Such increased expense is more than 
compensated by the result accom- 
plished, if the information so tabulated 


| is properly used. 





Solicitation to Buy 


An expense factor of no mean pro- 
portions is involved in the time which 
3rown is required to give to the great 
number of salesmen who solicit his 
business. 

From such information as is avail- 
able it is estimated that he has in the 
neighborhood of five calls every busi- 
ness day, or an annual aggregate of 
fifteen hundred. 

If averaged at fifteen minutes per 
call, which is decidedly conservative, 
the total annual time consumption 
amounts to three hundred seventy-five 
hours, or forty-seven days of eight 
hours each. 

This situation in itself may necessi- 
tate one additional employee, with a 
resultant increase in salary expense. 

A frank study of the problem indi- 
cates that a great amount of the time 
so given is without productive result to 
either Brown or his callers. 


Control the Ultimate Answer 


Since all these higher operating 
costs are largely the product of the 
times, Brown’s opportunity to curtail 
is in making his expenditures more 
productive as well as in reducing out- 
lays wherever possible. 

He can not hope to get back to the 
old expense level, but he can accom- 
plish much by cutting a little here and 
saving a little there. While each item 
may be relatively small, the aggregate 
may be well worth while. 

In the final analysis, control of op- 
erating costs is but one form of man- 
agement, and managing is Brown’s 
most important task. 

He should enter each business year 
with definite knowledge of the proposed 
expense and budgets within limits 
which will assure profitable operation 
in the light of the volume and margin 
he may reasonably expect. 

Monthly check of actual costs 
against his budget will keep him fully 
informed of this most important phase 
of his business and enable him to elimi- 
nate waste and effect economies not 
possible under less carefully planned 
management. 
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W. H. Donlevy Extends Jobbers’ 


Assistance to “Henry Brown” 


EPRESENTING the National 
R Hardware Association of the 

United States as its president, 
W. H. Donlevy of Carter, Donlevy & 
Co., Philadelphia, aided at the first 
session of the convention in laying the 
foundation upon which the reports and 
discussions of the subsequent sessions 
were based. In defining the position 
of the organization of hardware whole- 
salers in the study of distribution prob- 
lems faced by the retailers, Mr, Don- 
levy said: 

For some time past, there has been 
hurled at the Retail Hardware Dealers 
of the country an avalanche of advice 
and criticism, both printed and spoken. 
Their shortcomings have been ex- 
aggerated, and their virtues have re- 
ceived but scant recognition. 

They have been told what to do, and 
what not to do, until their minds must 
be more or less confused. 


Commends Hardware Council 


The three factors of the hardware 
trade are so closely interwoven that 
the industry may be likened unto a full 
grown tree;—the trunk; representing 
the manufacturers—the branches, the 
wholesalers, and the leaves represent- 
ing the retailers. One cannot main- 
tain an existence without the other. 
The retailer is the ultimate distributor, 
the one to whom the other factors 
must look for the dissemination of their 
products. 

If the retailer is not prosperous, then 
the industry as a whole cannot prosper. 
For this reason the retailers’ problems, 
which perhaps are more vexatious to- 
day than ever before, must have the 
utmost consideration by the wholesaler 
and producer. 

I believe the formation of the hard- 
ware council was the most advanced 
and progressive step ever taken by the 
trade, in an effort to diagnose the ills 
of the entire industry, and credit for 
its conception is due your organiza- 
tion. d 

When producers, wholesalers, and re- 
tailers, through representatives of their 
national associations, sit down in a 
friendly atmosphere and earnestly dis- 
cuss and review their various problems 
from every angle, the results must be 
invaluable. 

The hardware council is a fact find- 
ing body. It has no power to enforce 


or penalize—it can only suggest and 
In giving its best thought 


recommend. 


‘many and various. 





to the problem of distribution in all its 
phases, its findings surely demand our 
serious attention. The work already 
performed by the council is entitled to 
our highest praise. 

Its pamphlet on trade betterment is 
a classic—and should be found on the 
desk of every member in the trade. 





W. H. DONLEVY 
Pres. National Hardware Assn. 


If the conclusions of the council, which 
are the results of the concentrated 
thought of the body, are not given a 
fair, honest trial, then its labors are in 
vain, 

The council might be properly termed 
“A Board of Strategy,” for business 
today from producer to retailer has be- 
come a combat, or battle for the pub- 
lic’s dollars, and it requires the closest 
cooperation of all the factors involved 
to surmount the difficulties before us. 

The retailer’s problems today are 
They may be di- 
vided into two classes: INTERNAL 
AND EXTERNAL. Most of the 
former are within his own control, and 
by intelligent effort can be corrected. 
Many of the latter are beyond his in- 


dividual ability to abate and require | 


assistance. 

From the amount of discussion it has 
received, it is apparent that CHAIN 
STORE COMPETITION is one of the 
most serious problems with which the 
independent dealer has to contend. 

A survey has been recently made by 
the research bureau of the National 
Hardware Association in the Phila- 


delphia retail trading area, which re- 
veals some interesting data. 

One hundred and eighty-seven re- 
tail hardware dealers were interviewed 
with the following condensed dis- 
closures. When asked to what extent 
they felt CHAIN STORE COMPETI- 
TION, the replies were as follows: 

30 houses reported none. 

79 houses reported slight 

39 houses reported moderate. 

33 houses reported severe. 

When asked if they objected to chain 
stores locating near them, the answers 
were: 


Objected very strongly.......... 68 
No objection: at alls... 605.5 060 51 
Only slight objection............ 40 
Would like to have them........ 22 


The retailers were asked why the 
customers bought at the chain stores in 
preference to the independent hardware 
dealers, 

Price Most Important 

The replies indicated that 181 re- 
tailers believe that PRICE is the most 
important reason for chain store buy- 
ing—BETTER DISPLAY is next— 
GREATER VARIETY third, and 
CONVENIENT LOCATION fourth. 
In each case the retailer gave his rea- 
son for his opinion. 

If price is the compelling factor in 
attracting the public to the chain stores 
it might be well to consider some ad- 
vantages they possess that enable them 
to feature prices. 

By their “cash and take with” plan, 
they eliminate bad debts, expensive 
bookkeeping departments and personal 
collectors. They have no telephone sys- 
tems—they made no deliveries—and 
take advantage of all cash discounts. 
They employ cheap help, lacking in sell- 
ing ability. 

The retailer grants extended credits, 
has some losses, does more or less in- 
stallment selling, and makes truck de- 
liveries. He employs intelligent and 
expensive help and gives to his com- 
munity a superior service that the chain 
stores do not and can not offer. 
| Despite these handicaps, which add 
| materially to the cost of retail distribu- 
| tion, frequent check-ups have shown 

that retailers are in many cases able 
to meet chain store prices at a profit, 
and this profit could be increased if 
| they, too, sold for cash. 

| The chain store is a fixed American 
| institution and there is every reason to 


| 





(Continued on page 112) 
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Handicaps from Within 


ENRY BROWN gained his ex- | 


perience when business man- 

agement was a very simple 
operation, compared with the demands 
of the present. 

His competition was largely with 
merchants like himself. 

So long as no competitor 
making a more attractive appeal for 
their patronage, customers continued 
constant. But it was a constancy that 
wavered and vanished before the more 
alluring bids of the new day. 

Had the transition been 
3rown would probably have been 
shocked into aggressive action. But the 
intrusion of the new competition was 
so gradual that he was not spurred to 
unwonted activity. 

Brown has been moved to take some 
action toward, and has made some 
progress in, scientific merchandising. 
Had he not, he would have long since 
fallen by the wayside. 

3ut, indisputably, others have moved 
forward faster than he in pursuit of 
the consumer’s dollar. 


was 


sudden, 


Passive Selling 


In the past the personal factor was 
dominant in Brown’s selling of mer- 
chandise. 

His customers were for the most 
part friends and acquaintances. He 
supplied them as they made known 
their wants. 

Creating new wants, even by discov- 
ering and revealing needs, was more or 
less foreign to his thinking. 

Forced selling was, and is, repugnant 
to him. 

He did not quickly sense how 
changed living standards were creating 
a new consumer. He did not adjust 
himself to these changes. 

Now Brown is faced by the necessity 
to anticipate demand and revise his 
stocks to accord with it or pass out of 
the picture. 

If he is to retain his place, he must 
adopt whole-heartedly aggressive sell- 
ing, preceded by conscious, positive 
planning. 

To the extent that he measures his 
efficiency with that of others seeking 
consumer favor, and corrects the faults 
he may find within himself, will he 
eliminate some of the handicaps which 
have retarded his business progress. 


Influences Shaping Demand 
New educational influences have been 
and are reshaping the lives of Brown’s 
customers, 








Nationak advertising is taking 
shrewd advantage of this new receptiv- 
ity. The radio, the movie and other 
channels of communication contribute 
to the transformation. 

The same influences that are chang- 
ing his customers. will transform 
Brown’s own mental attitude, if he will 
expose himself freely with an open 
mind and admit them, 





CHAS. H. Ireland, Ionia, Mich., past N. R. H. A. 

president and newly elected N. R. H. A. presi- 

dent ARTHUR C. LAMSON, Marlborough, 
Mass. 


One of Brown’s important handicaps 
is his inclination to assume knowledge 
and depend on intuition instead of com- 
piling and studying the data on which 
to plan his merchandising efforts most 
effectively. 

He has general knowledge of the 
sources of income in his community; 
its crop values and income periods; its 
payroll yields. He is advised when fac- 
tory production slows down and when 
crop prospects turn unfavorably or 
otherwise. 

But he does not always give these 
factors sufficient weight in reaching 
decisions and planning his activities. 


Knowledge of Merchandise 
Movements 


Knowledge of buying trends as they 
affect specific merchandise is more diffi- 
cult to obtain. 

Yet it must be obtained if Brown is 
to revise his stocks wisely. 

Accurate record of sales of major 
items in stock is a primary necessity. 

It should tell him what lines to dis- 
continue and what quantities to main- 
tain of lines to be continued. 

Sut it will not tell him what new 
lines to add, nor in what quantities to 
purchase them. 

This knowledge must come from dili- 
gent observation of competition, and in- 
dications of consumer preference. 

There is much to be learned of. buy- 
ing tendencies by observing other lines 
of business. 


sm rr mY 





Brown can not continue aloof from 


competitors. 
The day when competition was 
gaged by personal animosity has 


passed. 

Today competitors fraternize and ex- 
change information. 

It is essential that similar relations 
be established with competitors in other 
lines of business. 


A New Attitude Toward Competition 


The best way for him to learn just 
what his competition is and how best 
to meet it, is to study it at first hand. 

This be can do by observation, visit- 
ing other stores and examining the 
merchandise displayed. 

Fundamentals of salesmanship are 
the same, whatever the line of mer- 
chandise one seeks to sell. The effec- 
tive appeal is always addressed to the 
consumer’s viewpoint. 

3rown must learn these funda- 
mentals and how to apply them, He 
can learn by observation, reading and 
making deductions from his own ex- 
perience. The knowledge so gained 
must be reflected in action. 


Learning What Figures Tell 


Henry Brown is not “figure minded.” 

Accounting has been forced on him, 
since the filing of income tax reports 
compelling him to keep records. 

He began his accounting doubtfully ; 
he has never regarded the keeping of 
records as other than a_ necessary 
drudgery. 

So long as Brown could travel fa- 
miliar paths, he did not appreciate the 
necessity or feel the urge to forecast 
the future by projecting records from 
the past. 

But with the increased complexities 
of business and the larger demands on 
his time the necessity is for better re- 
cording, and the interpretation and use 
of figure facts. 

And the setting down of such figures 
is not nearly so cumbersome as Brown 
has permitted himself to think. The 
work is really so simple that it can be 
done by the least expensive employee 
so well that at the end of each month 
he can at a glance measure his prog- 
ress toward his profit goal. 

Buying, selling and financing must 
all be planned in advance on the basis 
of definite figures. 


Financial Handicaps 


Brown is inclined to regard the limi- 
tation of his buying power as his heav- 
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lar Favor Among the Deiegates 


iest handicap in meeting present-day | 


competition, 
Had he sufficient resources, he 
thinks, he could add to his stocks and 


} 


match the price appeals of businesses 
conducted on a larger scale. 

To attempt to operate on the same 
scale as others far better equipped 
financially and otherwise is foolish. 
There is little excuse for insistence 
self-claimed right to do 


His task is to do the best job pos- 


| sible with the resources at his com- 


mand. 

If he must have more money, he can 
get it by weeding from his stocks and 
turning into liquid capital merchandise 
whose slow movement does not justify 
the investment. 


He can concentrate his purchases; | 


he can avoid excessive commitments; 
he can obtain sound advice in avoiding 


more tenaciously to the policy ot 


}counting his bills. 


103 


dis- 


Store and Stock Arrangement 


A store is a place to sell merchan- 
| dise, not merely to house it. Brown has 
| still to complete the application of this 


| fact. 


To sell, goods must be displayed ap- 


| pealingly; reserve stock has no place 


within view ot customers. 


Each article must be shown attrac- 








upon any slow-moving items; he can revise his 
things which others can do infinitely credit policies; he can reduce his out- | tively. If possible, it should suggest its 
better. {standing receivables; he can adhere | uses. 

OUPLED with the previously de- a guide to more efficient management. upon careful analysis of the employee’s 


scribed obstacles to the more success- 
ful operation of his business are vari- 
ous factors within Henry Brown’s own 
establishment. : 
Trained under less intensive conditions, 
his managerial proficiency does not fully 
measure to the requirements of the pres- 
ent era. 
Thinking of his store as a place where 
people come to buy their needs, his knowl- 





R. W. HATCHER, 
Milledgeville, Ga. 
Past N. R. H. A. president 


edge of his clientele is more or less su- 
Perficial and not systematically acquired. 
He knows too little about the sources, 
amounts and times of income and the 
spending habits of the population. 

His knowledge of his competition is 
much less specific than it should be. He 
has not thoroughly studied comparative 
merchandise and prices to determine his 
own necessities, nor has he made a de- 
tailed analysis of the methods of his prin- 
cipal competitors to determine their pres- 
ent and prospective effect vpon his busi- 
ness, or how he can best adapt them to his 
own advantage. 

In the past ten years he has made con- 
siderable progress in improving his busi- 
ness records along the lines recommended 
by his association, but concerned as he is 
with a multitude of details, he has not 
always given sufficient time and thought 
to interpreting and using the figures as 


Excessive expense factors, when recog- 
nized, have too frequently been the sub- 
ject of regret rather than the object of 
studied correction. Nor has the relation- 
ship of margin and expense always had 
clear and construciive consideration. 

Without a definite system of stock con- 
trol, his knowledge of merchandise move- 
ments rests largely in his individual ex- 
perience, unrecorded and unanalyzed; per- 
sonai impressions rather than cold calcu- 
lation in the form of trustworthy statis- 
tical data. 

Having adopted some of the associa- 
tion’s remommendations as to layout, fix- 
tures, and the display and sampling of 
goods, the physical appearance of his store 
shows great improvement over the stand- 
ards of a dozen years ago, but he does not 
yet enjoy all the advantages of completely 
modern equipment and arrangement. 








MARTIN VAN DUSSEN, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
President, New York Assn. 





His personnel lacks complete efficiency, | 
partly ployees were selected | 
without definite focus on the functions to | 
be performed and partly because of the | 
absence of systematic training. Some- 
times he holds store meetings; but they 
are not regularly scheduled, and too often 
not skillfully and profitably directed. 

Wages are based upon length of service 
and kindred considerations rather than 








productiveness and actual worth to the 
business. 

Brown is not adept in getting the most 
out of his sales-promotion expenditures. 
He advertises in his local newspaper, sends 
out special circulars now and then, and 
incloses manufacturers’ literature with 
his monthly statements; but he is not con- 
vineed that his advertising pays. 

In the absence of detailed study and 





ROBT. H. RUSSELL, 


Holyoke, Mass. 
Vice-president, New England Assn. 


analysis which would give him_ specific 
knowledge of the kinds and varieties of 
goods his customers want, the prices they 
are wiJling to pay, and the quantities his 
territe’y will absorb, his buying falls 
short of maximum efficiency. 

As a consequence an unbalanced stock 
often serves his customers but poorly and 
his turnover falls below its possibilities. 
Prospective sales are frequently lost be- 
cause of shortages and selling effort is 
sometimes hampered by unnecessary dupli- 
cation. 

Another factor of importance is that 
Brown is the “good fellow” type and tries 
to buy from most of the salesmen who 
call on him. This seriously affects the uni- 
formity of his stock, and his business with 
most of his suppliers is so small that he 
cannot hope for favored customer treat- 
ment. 
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Merchandise should be arranged so , 


one article will suggest another, so that 
each sale may lead to additional sales. 

The use of the newer methods of dis- 
play and arrangement has been ex- 
pertly developed as a selling aid in 
many ingenious ways. 

Brovyn can learn much about store 
arrangement by observing other suc- 
cessful stores. 

He should study particularly those 
stores which depend more largely upon 


display than salesmanship to move their | 


wares, 
He should give particular attention 


to lighting and to cleanliness. Lighting | 


costs iittle and cleanliness costs noth- 
ing but a little care. 

He must realize, however, that the 
installation of modern fixtures will not 


alone solve his store arrangement and | 


display problems. 

There must be continual change of 
the merchandise shown to keep the dis- 
plays interesting. There must be con- 
tinual watchfulness to be sure that the 
goods are properly placed and priced. 

In these and other respects Brown 
must give more thought to customer 
psychology. 

He must get a better understanding 
of the value of the seemingly unimpor- 
tant details of arrangement which 
make possible the exposure of a larger 
variety of merchandise to the cus- 
tomer. 


Women as Buying Agents 


The hardware store has always been 
considered a man’s store. In the old 
days men purchased a large proportion 
of the stock carried. 

3ut today it is estimated that women 
buy or influence the buying of eighty 
per cent of all the merchandise sold. 

If the hardware store continues only 
as a man’s store, it will exclude oppor- 
tunity to sell a lot of merchandise 
which it can sell profitably. 

If it is to enlarge its stocks along 
lines of natural expansion. it must be 
planned to appeal to women, for women 
buy many, if not most of the articles 
included in these more varied stocks. 

Through arrangement and appear- 
ance as well as in its goods, the store 
must be given a feminine appeal. 

One of the best ways to introduce 
and maintain this new note is through 
the employment of women clerks, the 
assignment to them of certain respon- 
sibilities, and the proper consideration 
for and action upon their suggestions 
and advice. 


Effective Planning Essential 
The greatest thief of Brown’s and 
his employees’ time is not the amount 
of work to be done, but the failure to 
know far enough ahead what must be 
done, and when and how it should be 


done. 


To accomplish worthwhile results in 
| this new day he must think beyond the 
| requirements and duties of the moment. 
| He can not establish a new routine and 
| set it smoothly working without some 
| form of schedule. 

The simpler his method the better 
| assured it is of success. Elaboration 
|can follow, if elaboration is necessary, 
| when the original plan is working 
| smoothly and successfully. 

Above all, he must visualize proposed 
| selling activities with a definite idea 
| 


| the volume of sales he proposes to gain. 
It is well to schedule his selling for 
| three months in advance, with the ac- 
| tivities of each week laid out definitely, 
| and the plan extended for another 
month as each month rolls by. 

He must abandon his practice of do- 
| ing everything himself. Each individ- 
ual of his store force should be as- 
| signed specific duties and given author- 
| ity to perform these duties, assuiming 
| for them complete responsibility. 

His sales planning must include ad- 

vertising and other forms of promo- 
| tion. 
If there is no one in his employ who 
ican handle his advertising effectively, 
he should get the best outside help 
available, employing someone’ expe- 
rienced in advertising, at least to lay 
out his program. 

If his program is properly devised, 
some one of his employees may be able 
to carry it out efficiently. 

It is important that his store force 
should be capable of handling all of 
the store functions; purchasing, check- 
ing, pricing, stock keeping, accounting, 
selling, display, advertising, billing, 
collecting and delivery. 

The sooner Brown realizes that he 
can not be the key man in each of his 
store’s activities, that he can not best 
perform every function involved in the 
operation of the business, the better 
off he will be. 











Selecting and Training Employees 


This introduces the question of 
whether Brown’s employee staff is 
properly balanced for the performance 
of all the store’s functions enumerated 
three paragraphs above. 

It is beyond hope that all of his em- 
ployees can do all of these things 
equally well. 

As head of the business it is Brown’s 
task to analyze the capabilities of his 
staff and endeavor to surround himself 
with that combination which will best 
fit into the performance of all the func- 
tions involved. 

His business growth, in rate and_ex- 
tent, will depend largely upon the effi- 
ciency of his employees and his ability 
to adjust them to their various tasks. 

Therefore, since much of Brown’s 














help will necessarily he unskilled at 
first, their eventual efficiency will de- 
pend largely upon his ability to train 
them for the continual improvement of 
their work. 

While he obviously can not use the 
classroom plan of the larger organiza- 
tion, he can closely observe the work 
of his employees and by individual 
counsel and advice assist them to 
higher proficiency. 

Also he should assign to each definite 
tasks, show how each task may best be 
performed, and see that the assign- 
ments are regularly fulfilled. 

Training in salesmanship must con- 
form with the character of the mer- 
chandise which is to be sold and the 
customers who are to be served. 

Complete familiarity with the mer- 
chandise is an essential in any effective 
selling plan. 

Opportunity to study the merchan- 
dise, study literature descriptive of it, 
discuss it with salesmen who are dis- 
tributing it, and see it displayed in 
other saies channels, is as necessary to 
employees charged with selling as for 
3rown himseli. 


General Conclusions 


N THE LIGHT of present condi- 

tions and competition, it is apparent 
that if Brown is to operate his business 
successfully he must develop a higher 
measure of efficiency through correc- 
tion of such weaknesses as frank per- 
sonal analysis has revealed within his 
own establishment. 

To succeed measurably well today 
these things, at least, are necessary; 

Less conservatism. 

More aggressive selling, replacing 
passive supplying of merchandise. 

Greater attention to the influences 
governing consumer tastes and de- 
mands, and action on knowledge thus 
gained. 

Modern store arrangement. 

More intelligent use of the figure 
facts of his business. 

Improvement of his financial condi- 
tion by keeping capital more liquid and 
confining merchandising efforts within 
capital limits. 

Definite effort to win a larger share 
of woman patronage. 

Better balanced store forces. 

Constructive employee training. 

Assignment of responsibilities to 
subordinates. 

Advance planning. 

Straight thinking, untrammeled by 
tradition or bias, orderly planning and 
organized procedure are the prime 
needs of Henry Brown at this time. 

And when he shall have made effec- 
tive a program embodying the various 
factors discussed in this report he will 
find himself well established for the 
rendering of continued, efficient service 
to his community. 
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Current Distribution Costs Outlined 
By John T. Martindale at Boston 


committee on the theme of 

‘Higher Operating Costs” and the 
subsequent discussion, John T. Martin- 
dale, president of the Van Camp Hard- 
ware and Iron Co., Indianapolis, gave a 
summary of the session. He prefaced 
his remarks by stating that the time had 
come for a frank interchange of ideas 
between the retailer and the whole- 
saler for the solution of the problems 
of both. 

While the wholesalers realized that 
their continued prosperity was entirely 
dependent on the prosperity of the re- 
tailers, he did not believe that the hard- 
ware retailers, as compared with other 
lines of retailing, were as badly off as 
some imagined. As proof of this state- 
ment he offered the percentages of 
failures during 1927 in various classi- 
fications of business. While hardware 
stores had a record of 2.8 per cent, 
general stores ran 7 per cent, grocery 
and meat stores 22 per cent, dry goods 
7.4 per cent, furniture stores 4.3 and 
drugs 4.4. 

As a beginning toward a more frank 
understanding between the jobbers and 


| NOLLOWING the report of the 
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retailers of each other’s problems, Mr. 
Martindale cited figures pertaining to 
business of his own company. In an- 
swer to the common criticism that job- 
bers’ salesmen added materially to the 
cost of distribution, he stated that the 
average mail order received by his firm 





amounted to a trifle less than $10 while 
the average order sent in Ly the sales 
men totaled $30.50 and that experience 
has shown that an order for less than 


$30 was unprofitable to handle. In 
other words, he said, his company 
could not exist without salesmen. !ie 


gave the company’s average evpense of 
sales as 4 per cent. 

Mr. Martindale further claimed that 
the remedy for the complaint that too 
many salesmen were calling upon the 
dealers lay in the hands of the retail- 
ers themselves. The very fact that the 
retailers scattered their buying among 
too many sources served to encourige 
more salesmen to call and if the dealer 
would concentrate his purchases to 
fewer sources and refuse to buy from 
the others the matter would adjust it- 
self eventually. As an example of the 
tendency to buy from too many firms, 
he cited one retail store, which did an 
annual business of $65,000 per year 
and bought from over differe:it 
sources. The concentration of buying, 
he assured the delegates, would aid in 
bringing a closer cooperation between 
the wholesalers and the retailers, 


20 


Dealer Needs Faith in Himself Declares 


L. H. Bronson Reviewing Session. 


H. BRONSON, president of Bron- 
:. son & Townsend Co., New 
* Haven, Conn., was the speaker 

who presented the resume following the 
report of the committee on “Handicaps 
from Within,” stated that he person- 
ally felt that the average independent 
hardware retailer needed more faith 
in himself to successfully meet the 
competition of the chain stores. He 
advised the dealers not to strive to 
meet this chain store competition but 
to look upon it as an effort to meet 
the changing demands of the public. 
He cited the facts that the chain 
stores carried between 1500 and 2000 
items of hardware and that of these 
only between 300 and 400 showed a 


price advantage in favor of the chain | 


store. He stated that quality hardware 
was not always needed and that it was 
the joint problem of the jobbers and 
retailers to find a source of supply for 
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these few hundred items upon which 
the independent dealer now worked at 
a price disadvantage. When that was 
done he contended, the alleged price 
advantage of the chain store competi- 
tion was solved. 

He urged that the dealers study the 
value of carrying a range of prices in 
merchandise and to be able to deter- 
mine and recommend to the customer 
the proper quality for the use to which 
it was to be put. As an example he 
stated that the man who wanted an axe 


| for rather infrequent use in chopping 


kindling on the cement floor of his 


| basement was patently not in the mar- 


ket for a high grade, highly tempered 
tool but wanted only a medium-priced 
axe. Naturally he would go to the 
store that carried what he wanted and 
it was up to the dealer to be abie to 
supply the demand for this class of 
merchandise. 
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Henry Brown the Man 


RECEDING reports have consid- | 
Prec in some detail the various | 
factors affecting the progress of | 
Henry Brown as a business man. His | 


problems and difficulties have been dis- | 
and remedial measures sug- 


cussed 
gested. 

But these studies have strongly im- | 
pressed the fact that, after all, the suc- | 
cess of Henry Brown and his prestige | 
as a distributor of hardware to his | 
community depend upon Henry Brown, | 
the man. All else, 
however necessary, is 
subordinate. 

For Henry 
is essentially a one- 
man business, and the 
man behind that busi- 
ness is all important to 
the success of the un- 
dertaking, 

It is eminently fit- 
ting, therefore, that 
this series of studies 
of the retail hardware 
store as a part of the 
scheme of distribution 
should close with a 
searching analysis of 
himself. 


Brown’s 


Henry Brown 


Environment and Conservatism 


One thoughtful student of the sub- 
ject has concluded that Henry Brown 
differs from many other merchants in 
that he thinks of business principally 
as an opportunity for the investment 
of his money, time and energy, while 
they consider it more in terms of 
speculative possibilities. 

This comparison typifies the con- 
servatism which is an outstanding char- 
acteristic of Henry Brown. He is not a 
speculator; he is not prone to take 
chances. He prefers surer, if slower, 
progress. 

His early business knowledge was 
gained in the school of experience un- 
der the tutelage of a merchant even 
more conservative than he. 

The substantial character of the mer- 
chandise which has always constituted | 
the backbone of the hardware business 
has an attraction for men of conserva- 
tive nature. 

3y thrift, 


3rown saved out of his 


moderate wage sufficient to start in| 
business for himself. He operated on a 
small scale because of limited finances. | 
He felt his way. 
to “take chances.” 


He could not afford 


| pass away, and that policies and prac- 


His initiation into the hardware busi- | 
ness came, and his habits of thinking | 
were acquired, when the value of mer- | 
chandise was steadily, if slowly, appre- | 
ciating. 

The absence of style as a dominating 
factor in his merchandise, the fact that 
the majority of his customers pur- 
chased necessities first, and gratified 
pleasure and other desires later, tended 
to confirm his course. 

It is not surprising that the impress 
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of the buying habits and business meth- 
ods of his early experience should con- 
tinue with Brown. 

During his years as a business man 
his extension of credit imposed upon 


| him some measure of banking func- 


tions, and to a considerable extent he 
has absorbed the cautious-mindedness 
of that craft. / 

That his careful, methodical course 
was sound was evidenced to him by 
the fact that his efforts brought him a 
reasonable measure of success. 

Satisfied with a modest return on his 
investment, the same conservatism that 
marked his business practice has been 
exemplified in his manner of living. 

Little wonder, then, that Henry | 
Brown should have developed a sense | 
of security, a feeling of self-sufficiency, 
a belief that old things will not quickly 


tices which have served him well are | 
not to be hastily discarded for what he 


| is inclined to consider the circus meth- 
| ods of the new age. 


Reverence for the Past 


| 


Also he inherited many of the tradi- | 
tions of his craft, not the least of which | 
is that through the mandate of some 
unwritten law the distribution of all 
hardware commodities in his commu- 





nity should belong to him and others 
of his craft. 

Acceptance of the tradition that a 
hardware store is essentially a man’s 
store is indicated by his slowness in, 
making the changes necessary to at- 
tract women shoppers to his place of 
business, and by his hesitation in adopt- 
ing and adapting modern methods of 
merchandise arrangement and display. 

3rown has been all too conscious of 
the encroachments of competition, but 
his reaction has been 
defensive rather than 
offensive. He has been 
more inclined to call 
for a life preserver 
than to attempt to 
swim for shore. 

To a certain extent 
Brown is the victim of 
an inferiority complex. 
In these days of “big 
business” he is so im- 
pressed with a sense of 
his own smallness that 
he feels unable to stem 
the tide of competition, 
and does not take ad- 
vantage of all of his opportunities to 
help himself, 

Attitudes developed in the days when 
merchants in the same line of business 
still trod more or less separate paths 
and studiously avoided interchange of 
ideas and information, coupled with the 
habit of thinking almost exclusively of 
and for himself, have made him some- 
thing of an individualist, disinclined to 
accept the leadership so necessary, and 
so heavily available today. 

Nor have advancing years made him 
more susceptible to new methods, or in- 
creased his aggressiveness, 

Too frequently is found the mental 


| attitude that perhaps the battle is for 


the young, and that it is difficult, if 
not impossible, for the older business 
generation to adjust itself to the tempo 
of new social and economic outlooks. 


The Basis of Business Progress 


If in the foregoing Henry Brown 
has been faithfully and accurately pic- 


| tured, he should recognize within him- 


self palpable weaknesses which should 
be speedily corrected. 

No business can grow and prosper 
unless there is behind it the will to 
win sufficiently urgent to beget deter- 
mination that will be reflected in more 
aggressive action. 
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With this should be self-confidence, 
and a recognition that to a very large 
degree victory depends upon personal 


effort rather than assistance from 
others. 

Belief that he can win should be 
strengthened by the knowledge that 


many of his craft are making substan- 
tial progress, and that each of the 
chains, which are today causing him so 
much concern, began as a relatively 
unimportant single store. 

With very good reason, Brown has 





criticized the failure of manufacturers | 


and wholesalers to give him the as- 


sistance and protection to which he be- | 


lieves himself entitled. 


3ecause of their community of in- | 


Redd and A. E. Herrnstein 


terest with him, he has full right to 
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| 


expect that they will concern them- | 
selves with his problems in passing | 


their goods to the consumer, and use 


all their facilities to promote distribu- | 


tion efficiency. 

But in all probability, because of 
differences in viewpoints, he will never 
get from these factors all the assist- 
ance he feels he deserves, and this em- 


phasizes the necessity of doing more | 


for himself and’ depending less upon 
outside assistance. 


Progressive Business Management 


There should always be a certain | 


measure of conservatism in 


business | 
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management to the proper 
perspective and maintain balance, but 
business must follow the trend of the 
times, must watch and serve the chang- 
ing tastes of a more or less fickle pub- 


preserve 


lic. 

3rown will find it necessary to dis- 
card much of the conservatism he has 
accumulated. He needs to sense more 
quickly the possibilities of new lines 
and new methods, and to take advan- 
tage of them. 

Business can 
things in the ways of the past only so 
far as those ways are based on sound 


yrogress by doing 
prog a 5 


experience and have not been rendered 
obsolete by changed conditions. 


No busi- 


Progressive implies change. 





ENRY BROWN is a substantial and 

respected citizen of his community. 

He belongs to the church, the cham- 
ber of commerce, a service club, and a 
fraternal order. 

In his business he is a conservative; per- 
haps because of the permanent character 
of the merchandise he has-always handled. 
Much of his business conduct is guided by 
tradition. He does not quickly change; 
new methods are not speedily adopted. 

He is deeply concerned with the prob- 
lems presented by petition, but b 
he has so long been a part of the estab- 
lished system of distribution, he has been 
prone to resent new forms of competition 








VEACH C. REDD, 
Cynthiana, Ky. 


Vice-president, Kentucky Assn. 


rather than to study their specific nature, 
effect and progress and find out if their 
methods might not be emulated advantage- 
ously. 

As his volume has been progressively 
affected by the activities of other agents 
in the distribution of hardware and the 
increasingly aggressive effort of other 
commodities to share in the division of 
the consumer’s dollar, he has given more 
thought to this subject, but without that 





| thorough analysis 


THE PROBLEM 


which would picture to | 
him precisely the situation and its mean- | 
ing to himself, in problems and in oppor- 
tunities. 

Brown belongs to the class’ usually 
spoken of as “independent’’ merchants. He 
recognizes some of his own handicaps in 
this era of mass production and mass re- 
tailing through multiple stores, but be- 
cause of his so-called independence and 








W. N. NEFF, 


| 
| Abingdon, Va. 
| Vice-president, Virginia Assn. 


con- 
in 


is reluctant to 
involved 


his conservatism, he 
sider the drastic adjustment 
keeping pace. 

He overlooks alike some of the basic 
factors involved in his new competition 
and the new opportunities presented by 
changed conditions. 

Because hardware retailers have so long 
been concerned with goods which in the 


Brown has not fully realized the growing 
importance of women as buyers of the 
commodities he sells, or might sell, and 
that he should design his store and direct 
his efforts to attract their patronage. 
Also he probably lacks appreciation of 
the fact that children are live prospects 





past have been bought principally by men, | 





in that at an early age they often become 


actual buyers. besides exerting an influence 
upon their elders in the selection of mer- 
chandise and trading places. 

Promptness to perceive the prospective 
popularity of new items, with equal keen- 
ness to sense waning demand in time to 
avoid misspent effort and depreciated 
overstocks, are attributes which do not 
evolve from Brown’s conservatism. 

While prices continued to rise and cus- 
tomers spent generously, profits came 
easily and expenses were not a serious con- 
In the absence of necessity for in- 


cern. 
tensive management and thrift, loose 
practices established themselves in his 


personal and business habits. 





A. E. HERRNSTEIN, 


Chillicothe, Ohio 
Vice-president, Ohio Assn. 


But with prices stabilized, or declining, 
the consumer market sold almost to its 
purchasing capacity; with installment sell- 
ing rife and future earnings mortaged; 
with selling less easy and competition 
growing ever more intense; with his vol- 
ume declining, his expenses rising, or at 
least continuing at a high level, while 
margin percentage actually declined, 
Brown has not fully adjusted himself to 
the change. 
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ness can coast to success by the mo- 
mentum of past accomplishment. 

Old methods may not be discarded 
simply because they are old, but the 
merchant dependent upon the public’s 
patronage must keep his business at- 


tuned to the changing outlooks of those 


he would serve. 

Brown must realize that the retail 
business is a live, growing, progressive 
thing, constantly changing, and that to 
succeed he must act, not in keeping 
with traditions, or the practices of the 
past, but consistently with the present 
in which he lives. 


Adjustment to the New Order 


In studying his trade, and in effect- 
ing those adjustments for which new 
conditions call, his experience should 
be of great value in avoiding extremes 
of every kind and as a tempering in- 
fluence in the determination of new 
policies. 

But he must get an accurate picture 
of the present merchandising situation, 
a knowledge of its components, and 
an understanding of its problems and 
its opportunities. : 

The factor of importance is whether 
present appearance, service and cus- 
tomer appeals compare favorably with 
others competing for customer pref- 
erence. 

There is an outstanding need for 
greater cleanliness and more light in 
the typical hardware store; for more 
order and less confusion; for neater, 
better dressed sales people. 

Saving at the expense of unattractive 


store exterior and interior, poor window | 
trims, or the reduction of light bills at | 


the expense of a dark, uninviting store, 
is not evidence of good financial man- 
agement. 

With cleaner, better lighted and more 
attractively arranged stores, with bet- 
ter displays of merchandise, and sales 


promotion in harmony with the times, | 


other merchants have attained sizable 
volumes in goods that logically belong 
to Brown. 

Which indicates that he has not given 
sufficient weight to these factors in 
competition, apparently preferring to 
attribute their growth largely to price 
advantages. 

3ut without in the least minimizing 


the importance of right buying, Brown 
realization that | 


must come to the 
though “goods well bought are half 


sold,” they are but half sold, and that | 
it requires the use of such modernized | 


methods as have be ‘ . . . : 
ive been suggested to | business is peculiar, that he knows it | 


complete the sale. 


Reconstructing Retailer Outlooks 


Nothing can be of greater conse- | 
quence to Brown’s business future than 
a correct perspective of the competi- | 


tive situation, and an appreciation that | 


even with prices as low as, or lower 
| than, his competitors, he will not make 


| marked headway unless he modernizes | 


| his business and his methods. 

| Brown must substitute aggressive- 
ness for passiveness, alertness for in- 
| difference, effective action for ineffec- 
tive complaining. 

He should study himself and his hab- 
its of thought to get a better knowl- 
| edge of his mental processes and im- 
pulses to action. 

He should learn to see things as they 
| are, to think straight, to study causes 
| pose. 
| He should train himself to be re- 
| ceptive to new ideas from whatever 


| source, and to adopt’ and apply them | 


j in the promotion of his own interests. 
| He should be alert to business 


| changes as they affect him; open- 


| minded to new methods; decisive in | 


| putting into effect those newer meth- 
|ods whose worth is 
sanely optimistic and confident; ambi- 
tious to make his business successful. 

And if he will but examine his own 
business more closely he will find much 
proof of the fact that he can sell mer- 
chandise in satisfactory quantities de- 
spite competition. 


3ecause of his broader knowledge of | 


values and his better service, he still 


| retains a substantial volume of busi- | 
ness on many lines sold at higher | 


prices than quoted by competitors on 
| merchandise for the same purpose. 
| And as he studies this situation 
thoughtfully, the conclusion will be 
brought home to him that his success 
with many, or all, of these lines has 
been measured by his persistence and 
| expertness in offering the merchandise 
rather than through price advantage or 
the inactivity of competition. 
However, the traditional idea of a 
standard hardware stock may be vio- 
lated, it is well for Brown to consider 
| his store from the standpoint of the 
| variety of its appeal to the buying pub- 
lic of his community. 


Independence and Self-Sufficiency 


lor years Brown has had stressed 


to him the value of his independence | 


as a merchant. but he must learn that, 


| independence can easily be carried too 


far. 
frequently expressed thought that his 


| better than anyone else, and that no 
| one can tell him how to run it. 

One reason why “big business” is big 
is that it long ago learned the value of 
the outside viewpoint and the impor- 
tance of adapting and utilizing pro- 





| and effects and to pian to definite pur- | 


demonstrated; | 


in spite of all its advantages, so-called | 


There is no greater fallacy than his | 


gressive ideas from whatever source 
obtained. 

Henry Brown, operating a one-man 
business, burdened with many details, 
| may never hope to gain the breadth 
of merchandising knowledge available 
to those with wider contacts and whose 
time is spent in the study of better 
| methods rather than the details of in- 
| Gividual practice. 

But he still has a never-failing source 
| of help in the composite of successful 
| hardware experience, as compiled and 

placed at his command by the business 
association of which he is a part. 
| But however valuable the material so 
| gathered by his business organization, 
| its usefulness to Brown depends upon 
| his own personal application. 

To the extent that he is willing to 
submerge his individualism, or inde- 
pendence, or self-sufficiency, or what- 
| ever it may be called, and follow such 
| leadership will he secure compensating 


| returns, 

| He needs to keep constantly in mind 
| the thought that it is not what he gets 
'out of an organization or out of a 
| meeting, but what he does with it, that 
| counts in the measuring of business 
| progress. 


| 
| Facts and Responsibilities 


OMING then to the close of this 
study of Henry Brown and his 
business, certain conclusions are in- 
| escapable. 

| Henry's future is either bright or 
| dark according to his own initiative, 
energy and capability. Success is for 
the aggressive who are willing to learn, 
willing to adopt and willing to adapt. 

No formula can be devised which 
will bring success automatically. 

No substitute can be conceived for 
straight thinking and intelligent work- 
ing. 

Henry Brown is the architect of his 
own fortune, the contriver of his own 
future. 

He cannot make his business tran- 

scend his own ability, nor are there 
| currents in the stream of business to- 
| day which will carry him to the port 
| of success unassisted by his own ef- 
| forts. 
Facts are sometimes unpleasant 
things to face, and Brown has been en- 
tirely human in his reluctance to look 
at them squarely and act occording to 
| necessity. 

sut facts must be faced, and Brown’s 
future rests upon his decision to see 
them as they are rather than as he 
might like them to be. 

And finally his salvation depends 
upon his willingness to recognize his 
own responsibilities, to adopt a_busi- 
ness program in keeping with the times 
| and carry it to fruition, 
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New York Merchandising Counsellor reviews the reports of the 
five committees, and offers advice on the various phases of present 


S a climax to the constructive pro- | 
gram of the convention, FE. M. 


West, merchandising counsellor 


of New York City, was the only 
speaker at the final session. To Mr. 
West fell the task of summarizing the 


reports of the five committees which | 
had been submitted at the previous ses- | 


sions and in his resume he offered ad- 
vice on stock control, the study of con- 
sumer demand and the employment of 
store help. His recommendations fol- 
low: 

There are inequalities and abuses, 
undoubtedly, there is cause for com- 
plain against competitors. But most 
of the occasions arise from ignorance. 
It is inconceivable that most of them 


would continue if their true import 


were understood clearly. 


Complaining against injustices gains | 


little: examination of their underlying 
causes gains much. 


If one reveals the impulses which 


animate unfair practices and pictures 
the logical consequences that follow 
them, intelligent self interest will 
prove the best corrective. 

Fortunately, when causes of failure 
are assigned, your own actions have 
not escaped indictment. 

This disposition is most hopeful, for 
it compels respect, it inspires the de- 
sire to be equally frank and temperate 
in considering any question at issue, 
and it promises equitable readjustment. 

Volume has been expanding in all 
lines of production and distribution. 

The growth of the country accounts 
for some advances: increased produc- 
tivity accounts for more. 

Increased productivity does not mean 
merely enlarged output, but outputs de- 
veloped by better method. 

The most striking achievement in 
American industry has been the in- 
creased output per man employed—the 
increased productivity of each work- 
man. 

These account for expanded buying 
power and improved scales of living. 


Consumers can afford more, need more | 


and want more. 

Unfortunately, with this expanded 
consumption, distributive methods have 
not been readjusted to apply consumer 
needs as rapidiy and effectively as pro- 
duction has expanded. 


day merchandising 


| tion of the fruits of prosperity, and 
we see some who are enjoying extra- 


ordinary largesse, and others who have | 


profited less than the enlarged oppor- 
tunities offered. 
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A large share of the NEW PRO- 
| DUCTION, and its rewards, have been 
attained by the automobile. 

Conspicuous advances have been 
made by the larger DEPARTMENT 
STORES and by CHAIN STORE 
SYSTEMS. 

The OLD LINE 
not fared so well, though some in- 


RETAILER has 


| characteristic has been 

movement of stocks in distribution 
more closely attuned to consumer de- 
mand. 

In every case, these operators have 
| attained a better understanding of what 
consumers wanted, in type and quan- 
tity and character of merchandise— 
and of quantities which would be most 
| quickly absorbed. 


The ACCELERATED MOVE- 


This has brought unequal distribu- | the probable demand, judged by avail- 


able buying power. 

No other industry has equal facilities 
for controlling production and selling 
effort. 

The department stores accommodated 
their operations to demand by estab- 


| lishing unit control of stocks and re- 





{ 

| creases, of well conducted retailing | 
| businesses, have been notable. 

| The most conspicuous common 


accelerated | 


MENT of automobiles is easily ex- | 


| plained. Compulsory registration of 


every car in use permits comparison of | 
the available supply in every area, with | 
' 





plenishing inventory only as goods 
moved into consumers’ hands. 

Every dollar of inventory invested is 
judged by its profit yield. As skill in 
judging comparative rates of flow de- 
veloped, profits expanded. 

Chain stores have expanded through 
a similar control. 

Their operations have been largely 
confined to renewing stocks which 
moved out of their multiple retail out- 
lets. 

None of these PRIMARY INGRE- 
DIENTS of success are typical of the 
old-line retailer en masse. 

The old line retailers, who have 
raised themselves above the level of 
their fellows, have succeeded in intro- 
ducing one or another of these elements 
of popular appeal, of regulation of 
stock to accord with the rate of flow, 
and pricing their merchandise to insure 
a profit, while regulating their expenses 
within the limits imposed by the extent 
and character of the volume of their 
sales. 

This, then, is the problem that con- 
fronts each individual hardware re- 
tailer, whatever his size, wherever he 
is located: 

To assay consumer demand; 

To provide stocks, in kind and charac- 
ter, consistent with consumer demand; 

To determine quantities by the rate 
of flow into the hands of consumers ; 

To attract consumers to the store; 

To sustain the favorable impression 


| which proved attractive, by the variety, 


character and value of the merchan- 
dise offered; 

To invest in stock, selected for their 
profit possibilities ; 

To regulate expenditures by 
relative productivity. 

I would reserve discussion of con- 
sumer demand to consider first proper 
stocks in kind and quality, and the 
regulation of expenditures to accord 
with their relative productivity. 

I prefer this course, because to trans- 


their 
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form a stock or modify a method re- 
quires clearing away impediments be- 
fore launching on a new procedure. 


The first step is to rate the stock on | 


hand by its profit possibilities. 


The simplest method is to multiply 
the margin by the rate of turn of each | 


item. 

To do this requires records of past 
experience; the records may not be 
available. 

If they are not available in one store, 


they may be available in other stores. | 


While it may not be possible to ex- 
clude from a stock all items which mul- 
tiply the margin too infrequently to 
compare favorably with the profit- 
earners, it is possible invariably, to re- 
duce investment in such items to the 
minimum, 


The types of merchandise which are | 
acceptable to consumers today are dis- | 


tinctly different from the types that 
were acceptable half a decade ago. 
There must be items that are obsolete ; 
there must be items that are out of 
style, even among staples. 
Carrying complete lines need not 


mean carrying all items that any stray | 
It need not even | 


consumer may want. 
mean carrying all items that a custom- 
er may want occasionally. 

There are reasonable limits beyond 
which supplying occasional demand 
cannot go. 

It is laudable to desire to maintain 
service facilities equal to any possible 
demand, but the price that must be 
paid for indulging the desire is to lack 
the means of supplying other facilities 
that the habitual customer requires. 


Greater loyalty is owed to the 
habitual customer, if there must be 
discrimination. 


When the stock on hand has been 
assayed to mark certain lines for 
elimination, and others of reduction of 
quantities, the undesirable stocks should 
be liquidated as quickly as possible. 

Setter any sacrifice of price in mark 
downs than that needed resources be 
tied up to restrict investment in more 
rapid profit earners. 

When this has been done, it is proper 
to turn attention to expenditures. 

Your committees have found that 
rent and salaries constitute, in general 
practice, roughly 65 per cent of all 
expenditures. 

While rent is a fixed item in one 
sense, it is a variable in another sense. 

It is at least possible to determine 


from the rent paid the volume of busi- 
ness that must be done to justify that 
rent. 

Salaries are 
| readily controlled. 
They are excessive when more help 
| is maintained than is necessary, or when 


more elastic, more 


| the help employed is not proficient. 
If more help is maintained than is 


the Boston Congress 


seek irregular outlets, have found the 
cost of supplying these excessive and 


have found the profits illusory. 


Many are inclined to abandon much 
of this marginal activity and to return 
to orthodox distributing methods, if as- 


sured of more dependable and regular 


necessary, the fault is easily remedied, | 
lat least, in this undoubted fact. 


if sentiment be set aside. 


If the help is not proficient, it may | 


be because it lacks capability. It is 
more likely because it is not organized 
|or trained properly. 


ble probably in most establishments. 


outlets. 
There is hope of a restoration of 
sanity, among hardware distributors, 


To return to the drug store, as in- 


i dicative of the obliterated trade line, 
| it is expressive merely of the new habit 
|of buying, reflecting the new interests 


Reorganization to ensure the more | 
effective employment of time is possi- | 


and the broadened outlook of buyers— 
as are the chain store and_ the 


| modernized department store. 


Certainly, better training is possible in | 


| all establishments. 

The higher wages are here. They 
must be paid. But if wages have been 
| advanced in distribution beyond their 
legitimate due, then the obligation is 
imposed both on the employer and the 
| workmen to increase the output propor- 
tionately. 

Taxes, insurance and interest have 
|each a direct relation to the investment 
in inventory. 

To reduce the ratio of inventory to 


| your own observation ? 


sales—to speed the stock turn, in other | 


words—automatically improves these 
three items of expense. In effect, it 
increases their productivity. 

So, now we come to the consideration 
of what consumers demand, in kind and 
quantity and character, which should 
be provided to attract customers to 
the store, which would retain their 
| favorable inclination because of the 
variety and value of the merchandise 
offered. 

It is well to recognize, when facing 
|this problem, that the obliteration of 


{result of voluntary action of the re- 
tailers identified with these trades. 
Take the drug store as an example: 
if the average druggist had been able 
to follow his inclinations, the 
probability is he would be conducting 


own 


2 drugstore on much the same lines 
as he conducted it 20 vears ago. 
| The evolution of the modern drug 
store into something akin to a variety 
store did not originate with the old-line 
druggist. Rather, it was forced upon 
him, 
It is true aiso, that both manufac- 
| turers and wholesalers, who have been 


induced, in pursuit of added volume, to 


What has happened to buyers under 
Always people 
wanted more than they could have. 
There is nothing new in that. 

3ut they used to repress their de- 
sires—to be resigned to the idea that 
they were not attainable. 

Now they see others earning larger 
pay, and spending it for undreamed 
luxuries. 

What more natural than that they 
should envy and seek to emulate these 
others. 

Increased pay enlarged desires: in- 
creased attainable desires. 

Then the automotive industry taught 
consumers the possibility of credit 
buying—showed them that a sound 
reputation could command purchasing 
power far beyond the amount of the 


| visible cash in hand. 


| that—installment 


trade lines, has not been always the | 


There was really nothing new in 
buying had been 
practiced long, before Henry Ford was 
born—but the conception of the length 
to which it might be ‘carried was en- 
larged. 

The automobile industry spread the 


| pledging of future earnings to a greater 


extent than ever was practiced before. 

It made installment buying respec- 
table, where formerly it was regarded 
as a rather doubtful expedient. 

One need not take sides for or 
against installment buying to admit that 
it is here to stay. 

But the wise who employ it, control 
it very definitely by exactly prescribed 
regulations. 

We are 
buying and a_ greater 
buyers to anticipate their needs and in- 


concerned with enlarged 


readiness oi 


dulge their desires. 


(Continued on page 169) 
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Left to right—Mrs. Schantz, Wally Schantz, Mrs. A. J. Rankin and Miss Carroll Rankin, all from Michigan; A. Gunn Haydon, Rushville, Ind. ; 
H. M. Keim, St. Louis, Mo. and A. W. Gerdeman, High Hill, Mo.; Robert H. Russell, Holyoke, Mass., vice-president of New England Re‘ail Hard- 
ware Assn.; F. E. Carlisle, Springfield, Mass., and Hiram W. Colton, Arlington, Mass. 


W. H. Donlevy Extends Jobbers’ Assistance to “Henry Brown” 


believe competition from this source 
will increase. 

The automobile and good roads have 
forced the mail-order houses to open 
retail stores. People living in the 


rural sections do not send their cash | 


and orders to the catalogue houses to 
the same extent as formerly, preferring 
to drive to the nearest town, where 
they can see, handle and select the 
merchandise they desire. 

A recent statement appeared in print 
which said that a Chicago mail-order 
house was planning to open 1500 stores 
in towns of moderate size, in which 
a wide variety of goods would be 
shown. 

Notwithstanding the diversity of 
opinion shown by this survey, the chain 
store competition is one of the re- 
tailers’ greatest perplexities, and, de- 
spite all that has been said on the sub- 
ject, the solution of the problem of the 
new competition is yet to be found. 
It will probably finally emerge from 
the hardware council, 

The lines of demarcation in the re- 
tail field have almost entirely disap- 
peared. The progressive retail hard- 
ware store today is highly department- 
ized. 


The transformation that has occurred | 


in the appearance, equipment and ar- 
rangement of stocks in the modern 
hardware’ stores’ throughout the 
country, is an almost incredible de- 
velopment of our times. 

The trade journals for many months 








in every issue have featured beautifully | 


illustrated articles, describing 
establishments in every section of the 
land. 

The progressive dealer has learned 
that the women are the purchasing 
agents of the average family, and is 
catering to them in a marked degree, 
with profit. 

The members of the National Hard- 


ware Association are keenly alive to the | 


present day problems of the retailers 
and they are making an intensive ef- 
fort to aid in their solution in every 
possible way. 

They recognize the splendid achieve- 
ments of your organization, and their 
attitude is expressed in the resolution 


which was unanimously adopted by the | 


these | 


(Continued from page 101) 


executive committee and advisory 
board at the mid-year meeting held in 
Chicago last month. 

This resolution appears in the June 
number of The Hardware Retailer, to 
which I direct your attention. 

Mr. A. J. Bihler, a member of the 
advisory board of the National Hard- 





LESLIE M. STRATTON, 
Stratton-Warren Hardware Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., president of the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers Association who was 
introduced at the opening agg the 


Boston Congress of the N. R. Mr. 

Stratton very enthusiastically urged all 

hardware men to study the great work 

of the Hardware Council. He brought 

the greetings of his organization to the 
Congress 


ware Association has recently composed 
a paper entitled “If I were a Retailer,” 
which I fee! is worth presenting at this 
time. 


“If I Were a Retailer” 


I would select as my main source of 
supply, those wholesale houses whose 
sales policy would provide for pro- 
tection of the retailer as far as 
practicable. 

I would visit niy jobbing connections, 


| inspect their facilities and become per- 
| sonally acquainted with the officers of 


the company. 
I would aim to sell only merchandise 


| of good and dependable quality, yet 


carrying a few leading items of low- 


priced merchandise to meet that de- | 


mand where price and not quality is 
the most important factor. 

I would make it a point to pay fre- 
quent visits to department and _ spe- 
cialty stores, to gather new ideas that 





inight be helpful in my business. 

I would see that my store be kept 
clean and attractive—that goods on dis- 
play should include seasonable lines, 
and that my show windows be clean 
and up-to-date. 

I would be friendly with my com- 
petitors and arrange for “pick up” 
business on a basis that would be 
mutually satisfactory. 

I would affiliate with my local asso- 
ciation and thus further benefit my- 
self through social and business inter- 
course. 

I would freely consult with my sales- 
men in considering new lines of mer- 
chandise. 

I would cater to all classes of trade, 
and if located in a neighborhood where 
there are many people of foreign ex- 
traction, I would endeavor to have at 
least one clerk who can talk in the for- 
eign tongue. 

I would see that the boys and girls 
get the same attention as “grown-ups.” 
They have influence and appreciate any 
courtesy. 

I would be careful in dealing with 
“high-powered” salesmen, and _ not 
sign on the dotted line unless the con- 
tract is an honest one and clearly 
understood. 

I would use all legitimate means to 
retain the trade and good-will of my 
customers. If annoyed by new compe- 
tition, I would ask and expect to receive 
from my wholesaler such assistance as 
it is in his power to give to meet cut 
prices. 

I would confine my purchases to as 
few houses as possible and thereby 
|make my account attractive. 

I would furnish a financial statement 

iyearly to my bank and mercantile 
agencies, and to new connections where 
necessary. 
| Successful retail hardware mer- 
| chandising today is a fine art. It re- 
| quires intelligence, efficiency, diplomacy 
land ability to rapidly adjust to con- 
|stantly changing conditions. 
The country is studded with inde- 
|pendent dealers who combine these 
| qualifications and are making good, 
| and it is my firm conviction that retailers 
|of this type, in the words of Lincoln, 
|“shall not perish from the earth.” 
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Suggested Program of Applied Activity 
for Better Retailing Accepted by Congress 


Retail Hardware Association, assembled in Boston, 
Mass., after serious studies and analyses of various 
problems confronting the hardware retailers of the United 
States, conclude that many factors tending to handicap 
their progress will be eliminated only to such extent as the 
individuals affected personally apply remedial measures. 
In keeping with that conclusion, the Congress offer a 
series of recommendations constituting a program for better 
hardware retailing, conscious that it does not contain solu- 
tions for all the ills to which hardware retailing is subject, 
but confident that applied activity along the lines outlined 
will materially improve the situation of the independent 
retailer and strengthen his position as a distributor in his 
chosen field. The recommendations or resoiutions follow: 


Tie Twenty-ninth Annual Congress of the National 





Resolution of Good Will Tendered to the 
National Hardware Association 


O the National Hardware Association, we 

express our appreciation of the resolution 
adopted by your executive committee and ad- 
visory board at its mid-year meeting. Your 
commendation heartens us to greater effort, for 
we recognize not only our mutuality of inter- 
ests, but the definite need of common counsel 
and teamwork, if satisfactory progress is to be 
made. 

We therefore regard this open testimonial of 
the value of the work of the National Retail 
Hardware Association as further evidence of 
the constructive interest of the wholesale hard- 
ware industry in the problems and welfare of 
the retailer, and as tangible indication of the 
desire and intention of your organization to 
cooperate in every way possible to solve the 
problems of hardware distribution, and enable 
the retailer to serve more economically and sat- 
isfactorily the consumer whose wants he essays 
to fill. 

It is our earnest desire that the pleasant rela- 
tions existing between our respective associa- 
tions may be the means by which we may reach 
a broader, clearer understanding of common 
problems, as well as a more sympathetic recog- 
nition of the individual perplexities each branch 
of the industry faces in daily operation. 

May we thus more nearly attain those ideals 
‘to which we aspire.—Resolution passed by the 
N. R. H. A. at Boston, Mass. 











The Price Problem 


Material progress may be made toward solution of the 
problem of buying merchandise so as to supply the con- 
sumer, service considered, on a basis comparable with others 
seeking the same partronage if the hardware retailer will: 

1. Be governed in selections by definite knowledge of 
community requirements and full consideration of chang- 
ing trends. 

2. Study offerings of competitors, both as to quality and 
price, that purchases may be made with accurate informa- 
tion of the situation to be met. 

3. Concentrate buying with as few suppliers as possible 


that the aggregate volume given each may justify price con- 
cessions. 

4. Discount all bills for merchandise so as to reduce dis- 
tribution costs and secure lower prices. 

5. Keep suppliers fully posted on competitive price prob- 
lems by preparing lists of merchandise on which it is im- 
possible to meet competition, showing.on such lists the 
prices to be met, the retailer's costs and the selling prices 
necessary to adequate margin. 

6. Reciprocate the efforts of suppliers who assist in meet- 





Oklahoma City Next Year for N. R. H. A. 
Congress 


OME time in June, 1929, the thirtieth annual 

Congress of the National Retail Hardware 
Association will convene at Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Further details will be available later. 
Past N. R. H. A. President George M. Gray, 
Coshocton, Ohio, was chairman of the place of 
meeting committee. He was assisted by: D. A. 
Hallock, Derby, Conn.; I. O. Reinoehl, Kendall- 
ville, Ind.; G. W. McCabe, Petoskey, Mich.; Van 
Morgan, Columbia, Miss.; E. J. Creissen, St. 
Louis, Mo.; M. G. Trester, Lincoln, Neb.; Henry 
Duncan, Everett, Mass.; H. B. Dietrich, Sala- 
manca, N. Y.; J. F. McGimpsey, Morgantown, 
N. C.; A. G. Hoge, Oklahoma City, Okla.; L. M. 
Collins, Fairfield, Wash.; W. McK. Reber, 
Bloomsburg, Pa.; E. E. Strobel, Canova, S. D.; 
and E. W. Peterson, Florence, Wis. 











ing such competition by favoring them with all business 
possible. 


/. Carry through such plans as they suggest for winning 





Past President Barber Chairman of 
Boston Nominating Committee 


AST N.R.H.A. PRESIDENT D. FLETCHER 

BARBER, Boston, Mass., was chairman of 
the nominating committee of the twenty-ninth 
annual Congress of the N. R. H. A. held at 
Boston. He was assisted in this work by: Wal- 
ter A. Mariani, San Francisco, Cal.; R. A. Nor- 
ris, Covington, Ga.; C. G. Gilbert, Oregon, IIl.; 
M. C. Baldridge, Parma, Idaho; A. G. Haydon, 
Rushville, Ind.; W. F. Mueller, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa; J. W. Clark, Lexington, Ky.; H. H. Dig- 
nam, Owosso, Mich.; A. L. Steinke, Pipestone, 
Minn.; J. G. Wade, Monroe City, Mo.; Howard 
Scoffield, Lincoln, Neb.; John Sommer, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio; George C. Brown, Punxsutawney, 
Pa.; L. J. Watford, Pageland, S. C.; F. X. Schad, 
Gainesville, Tex.; J. F. Small, Norfolk, Va., and 
H. C. Fuge, West Bend, Wis. 











trade that has been lost through better prices, even if ad- 

herence to such plans sometimes involves selling merchan- 

dise at lower prices than the retailer believes it will bring. 

8. Failing to secure the proper cooperation from regular 
(Continued on page 165) 
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Putting "Em Together 


By Saunders Norvell 


HIS last week end a banker and his wife came out 

to visit us. He looked tired and worn. He was 

thin as a rail. He reminded me of a race horse that 
has been overtrained. He was just a little “jumpy.” 

“What’s the matter?” | inquired. “What in the world 
have you been doing?” “Il am just at the end of my 
tether,” he answered. “I am just about worked out.” 
“What's it all about ?”’ | inquired. 

Then he proceeded to tell me that it is his job to fix 
up business amalgamations, many of which have been 
taking place recently. He gets the various concerns 
together, irons out their difficulties, organizes them and 
then his financial institution supplies the necessary cash 
and puts the securities of the new amalgamation on the 
market. 

| was curious to know just how these deals are handled 
and what happens on the inside. My friend was in a 
communicative state of mind. I believe that the readers 
of HarpWARE AGE will be interested in knowing what 
the banker has to go through in forming one of these 
amalgamations. 


The Business the Widows Own 


‘““All kinds of concerns come to us,” said this banker, 
“and they are in all kinds of condition. Some of them 
are in splendid shape financially. They have been earn- 
ing money regularly for years, but the founders of the 
business have died off. Often these businesses are owned 
by widows. The business is run by a manager, but the 
widows are afraid of these managers. They are afraid 
the business in some way will be taken away from them, 
so they wish to sell this old established and profitable 
business and place their money into Government bonds 
or other securities that they consider perfectly safe.” 

So it is his job to deal with widows at one end of the 
line and with managers of the business at the other. 

“Frequently,” he continued, “when the widows are 
willing to sell out, the managers, who are drawing nice 
fat salaries and are not sure they will have a job after 
the consolidation is made, are not willing to sell. So 
there is a fight on between the widows and the managers, 
and this must be ironed out. 


A Steady, Regular Family Provider 


“Then there is the old established concern that has 
done a moderate but satisfactory business for years on a 
small but regular profit basis. By careful and econom- 
ical management, these concerns have supplied families 
with money for many, many years—not a great deal of 
money, but just regular money every year. 

“Then the founders of such a business, the kind who 
eet down at 7 o’clock every morning and open all the 
mail themselves, have grown old and just a little tired. 
having lived modestly and economically, and having in- 
vested their earnings in good outside securities, they 
have in many cases turned their business over to younger 
and more progressive men to handle. These younger 
men have departed from old traditions. They do not 
personally open the mail. They do not get down at 7 
o’clock. They have organized a large sales force. They 
make a dive into a large national advertising campaign. 





Volume increases wonderfully, but at the end of the 
year, strange to say, expenses have eaten up all the 
profits, and while everything about the business wears 
an air of great prosperity, the place is painted up, the 
advertisements in the papers and magazines just look 
beautiful, the goods have all been put up in new packages 
everything is lovely, but the balance sheet. Unfortu- 
nately that is in the red. Jt is a case of profitless pros- 
perity. 

“So the old gentlemen, who are tired, feel just a 
little more tired. ‘They are tired of modern improve- 
ments and modern sales methods, and therefore they are 
willing to sell out to an amalgamation.” 





The Strongest Concern in the Line 


“In every industry,” said this banker, “there is one 
concern that is the strongest and best. This house, of 
course, must be taken into the amalgamation. They are 
proud, cold and haughty. They are hard to approach. 
They impress upon you the fact that they have no desire 
to sell out. They are entirely satisfied and happy with 
their business. These are the concerns that have a profit 
record covering a number of years, and in the set-up of 
the new company it is, of course, very necessary to have 
this record of profits. This earning power must be cap- 
italized. It is necessary to get this first-class concern 
into the picture and, of course, handling them is very 
difficult. Usually the only method of getting them in is 
to offer them a price for their property and business that 
is so great, they simply cannot refuse. They are hard 
people to handle. 


The Business Run by the Brothers-in-Law 


“Then there is the family concern. The business had 
possibly been built up by several brothers, or a father 
and several sons. The father dies. The brothers have 
died. The business is owned by widows. These widows 
have married again, and so possibly several sisters own 
the business with several husbands of various attain- 
ments and temperaments. Of course, what immediately 
starts is a family row. One sister is living better than 
the other sisters. Possibly the brothers-in-law get jobs 
in the business, Possibly the family lives fast. A small 
flame of gossip is fanned into a large fire. Yes, it isn’t 
long before there is a first-class family row, and this is, 
naturally, not good for the business. 

“The only answer is to sell out the business, get the 
cash or securities and divide it among the sisters and 
their husbands. So they wish to amalgamate! 


The Business Run by Mr. Smart Aleck 


“Then there is the ‘smart Aleck’ concern. When they 
are approached they do not know whether they wish to 
sell or not, but they are willing to ‘sit in.’ They are will- 
ing to see all the reports and all the figures of their com- 
petitors. On the other hand, it is very difficult to get 
any figures from them. The ‘smart Aleck’ is perfectly 
willing to have the business stabilized. He is glad to get 
all of his competitors into an amalgamation. If they are 
amalgamated, they will be controlled. Bad business prac- 
tices will be eliminated. When actual costs are dis- 
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covered the chances are it will be found expedient to 


advance prices. 

“The ‘smart Aleck’ wants all this to happen, but he 
himself figures out that the best thing for him is to be 
free; to be outside of the amalgamation and handle his 
business as he sees fit, but he is willing for them to reform 
all the evil conditions in the trade, while he will stand 
back without paying any financier and derive the full 
benefit of the stabilized conditions. This ‘smart Aleck,’ 
in a word, wishes somebody else to hold an umbrella 
over him. He is willing to sneak in under the umbrella 
that is supplied by his competitor. This type of concern 
is very hard to handle but, of course, it is our job to 
handle them and bring them into the fold. 


The Business That Grew on Repeats 


“There are some curious stories that develop in the 
course of this work,” said the banker. “We get light 
on almost every angle of business. In one of the combi- 
nations we formed we had a hard time getting in an old 
fellow, who had a remarkable business. The item was 
in the grocery line. 

“Years and years ago his wife cooked this item at 
home on the family stove, and the husband went out and 
sold it. First, the neighbors bought it. It was a house- 
to-house business. After a while the store wanted it. 
The husband placed the goods on sale in one grocery. 
He fixed up some advertising cards himself and the 
grocery used them. The business grew. He built a small 
building in his back yard, added more stoves and _ his 
wife hired several assistants. Still the business grew. 
In a few years there was a small factory. Still the busi- 
ness grew. Then there was a large factory with every 
modern and economical convenience in the way of ma- 
chinery for making the goods. 

“This manufacturer secured a very good price, but 
he always improved the’product. He did just a little 
national advertising. He had only two or three sales- 
men. These salesmen were not high-powered men. 
They were not trained in a commercial college. They 
did not go to an advertising school. They grew up in 
the factory. They knew how to make the goods. In 
fact, they were, in a sense, not salesmen but mechanics, 
hut they certainly did know all about these goods, and 
they could show a dealer just how they were made and 
why they were worth the price. 

“But of more importance than this was the fact that 
the consumers who bought this product liked it. They 
bought again. There were repeat orders. The business 
was built up on these repeat orders. 

“This old manufacturer stated that in an important 
location there were usually four stores, each on a corner. 
One of these stores will carry his product, while the other 
three stores will sell other products. Some of these other 
products were sold by high-powered salesmanship and 
high-powered advertising, but his sales, while they were 
not as large as the sales of the other concerns, were made 
on a very much lower selling cost, and the consumers 
who bought his goods bought them again. Therefore, his 
husiness while in its standing in volume of sales was the 
fourth or fifth down the list, as a matter of fact paid 
the owners the best profit. 

“Stop and think of it,” said this banker. “Last year 
this old fellow and his wife took down $170,000 net 
profit in cash out of their business, which all started on 
a family cook stove! 

“Now, of course, it is hard to get a concern like this 
into an amalgamation. They are satisfied. They ask, 
‘Why should we amalgamate? We do our business in 


our own way. We may be old-fashioned, but we don’t 
owe a dollar and we have more money than we need. 
Where could we invest our money where it could bring 
us better returns than from this little old business of 
ours?’ But they must be persuaded, and that’s my job. 


The Business That Skinned Its Product 


“Then there is the other concern that starts with a 
good product and then when cempetition becomes pretty 
keen they meet this competition by reducing the quality. 
What stories I could tell you of businesses that have 
been destroyed by reducing quality! 

“There was a chewing gum business that started out 
with quite a good deal of chicle in their chewing gum. 
Prices were cut, so they used less chicle and more paraf- 
fin. Prices were cut still more, so chicle and paraffin 
were reduced and they used mucilage. These goods were 
put up in beautiful wrappers. They were widely ad- 
vertised. However, if you did not chew this gum on 
the spot, if you happened to put it away for a few weeks, 
when you opened the package you would find nothing 
but just a little dust. 

‘“‘Now people who have destroyed a good business by 
reducing quality are all willing to get into an amalgama- 
tion. Not even high-powered salesmanship and high- 
powered advertising could keep up their sales. Con- 
sumers bought once but never bought again. Their 
gum was so thin that there was almost nothing to chew. 
So we have to handle cases like this. 


The Nuts Baffled the Engineer 


One manufacturer preparing chocolate bars did every- 
thing in the making of his product by automatic ma- 
chinery. The product was never handled by human 
hands from the time it was started until it was finished. 
There was one process, however, for which no inventor 
could be found who knew how to make a machine to do 
this work. This chocolate preparation was made with 
nuts. Now, handling chocolate alone is simple. The 
chocolate bars were all exactly the same size. Machines 
were developed that would do everything from the start 
to the wrapping of the finished bar, packing it in con- 
tainers, sealing up the cartons and sticking-on the labels, 
but when the nuts were put into the chocolate there arose 
a new problem. Nuts stick out. When they are mixed 
with the chocolate and are afterward packed they do 
not stick out the same distance, nor in the same place. 
Therefore when it came to wrapping these bars the 
smooth running machinery would not work. The nuts 
tore the wrappers. They had to give it up. so chocolate 
bars with nuts are wrapped by hand. ‘This is not the 
first time that a ‘nut’ has caused trouble. When one 
stops before taking the subway to buy a chocolate bar 
with nuts, how little the consumer ever stops to think 
that the nuts in the chocolate presented an engineering 
problem which the very best engineering minds have 
never been able to solve!” 


The Hardest Birds to Handle 


“Who are the hardest people to handle in forming an 
amalgamation?” I asked. “Usually the concern that has 
grown up in a small town,” the banker replied. “This 
proprietor who gets down at 7 o’clock and who opens all 
his mail and who knows every detail of his business is 
hard to handle. He wants to know all the details. He 
wishes to bring everything out. He doesn’t realize that 
in these deals you cannot figure everything out in the 
beginning. The deal is handled as it develops. These 

(Continued on page 162) 
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Try the Group Price Ad Now and Then 


Women are great readers of the ad that features several 
items at a single price—Good idea for hot weather 


HEN advertising time comes | 
W crounc and there isn’t an idea | 

in the whole shop, consider the | 
one-price, small space ad. It is a life 
saver for the hardware merchant who | 
is so busy he has to sleep in his work 
clothes. 

Two examples are reproduced here. | 
At first glance they look like two 
copies of the same ad. But look 
again! 

The similarity is only in the bold | 
display lines and the shape or space 
area. No. 1, on the left, features 14 
different items at the single or unit 
price of 50 cents. 

Ne. 2, on the right, features 14 | 
difierent items at the unit price of $1. | 

These ads each are three columns 
wide and 6 in. deep. In other words. 
each has a space area of 18 newspaper 
inches. Thus if a hardware store in 
a town of 10, 15 to 20 thousand, or 
even a smaller town, ran ihese ads, 
one on Tuesday, the other on Friday, | 


By GUY HUBBART 


provided there is a daily paper avail- 
able, 28 items would be featured. 
And at very little cost for space. 
Where only a weekly is available 
the two ads could be run together as 
one or in two positions on the same 
page with good effect. 
ads but two like them. 


Women Like Group Prices 


These are what is known as 
group-item ads or single price 
ads, and are particularly favored 
by women ; especially in mid-summer. 
They are compact, easy to read and 
feature several values at one price. 

Thus a woman can look at No. 1 
and see that for 50 cents she can 
buy any one of 14 items. The cuts 
show that French fryers, tea kettles, 
garbage cans and glassware are in- 
cluded in the 14 items. 


in this case says “Opportunity Sales,” 
but the store can invent any kind of 
a sale 


it likes. “Friday Specials,” 








Nesular $2.56 value, 
Holding Sroving Board 

Urcgular 52.00 value, 
Curtain, Stretchers 

Kecular $2.0 value, 
‘M-inch Fibre Suit Cases 








i g es © 1 
Garden Spading Forks 
Regular $1.75 value, 
Wear Ever Aluminum Bake Pais 
Regular $1.75 valu 


Regular 81.50 value, Any Regular $2.00 value, 

I-fr, Lawn Hose ee Set of Six Decorated Bowls 
Regular $1.75 value, Article tegular $2.50 value, 

tard Wed Hese Reel . Colored Glass Ware 
fiegular £7.50 value, Regdtar $1.50 value, 

Decorated Pottery Values to $2.50 Lawn Mower Grass Catchers 

| Lm aft table of china, glass and hous? wares including regular values to $2.50 each, 

Ye jiced for Opportunity Day’s selling at this very low price of $1.09, Be here 


Jay and make your sclections of this specially priced lot of items. 
HOUSEWARES—PELLETIER’S FOURTH FLOOR = 






Onportuni’y Value Giving Sale Wednesday 
of China, Glass and Housewares 











ES 


Regular $1.50 value, 


e, 
Covered Enamel ikKtchen Pails 




















The headline | 


“Thrift List,’ “Timely Needs’ would 
fit just as well as “Opportunity 
Sales,” and better, for it is a good 


| idea to run as few “sales” as possible. 


Not these | 


Easy to Get Up 


The single price ad is easy to get 
up. Easy to select items. Just go 
through the store and pick ten to 


' - . 
fourteen items to represent whatever 


price you want to feature and write 
out the descriptions, put the store 
name at the bottom, hand the dummy 
to the printer and correct proof. 
That’s about all there is to it. 
Dummies for this kind of ads are 


| easy to make. Take a piece of brown 


paper 6 in. wide and 6 in. deep ; mark 


|the price in the size you want it; 


| 





| put “carpenters’ tools, 


paste the cuts in position and hand 
the dummy with your items to the 
printer. He can do the rest. 

And the idea is applicable to prac- 
tically any line in the stock. These 
two examples are housewares, but in 
the place of the word “housewares” 
” “electrical ap- 
pliances,’ “garden tools,” “kitchen 
utensils,” “stoves and _ ranges,” 
“chicken yard items,” “locks and cut- 
lery,” and so on. There is no end to 
the possible combinations. 

Of course, these ads as they stand 
feature special values like “covered 
garbage pails, regular 75 cent value, 
50 cents,” but the idea is just as useful 
for regular values where no reduc- 
tion is mentioned. The only thing is 
to decide on a unit price that fits sev- 
eral items. 

Go through your stock and check 
up on ten items that sell at, say, $2.50 
and put them in one ad. Next time 
use $1.50 or 80 cents or $3. 

The main point is the list or selec- 
tion of items, but do not feel that 
only seasonal items will draw. Any 
good value will draw. 

This type of ad always bring in 
some extra business, and frequently 
a surprising amount considering the 
small space. 

Drug stores, that is the larger ones, 
use this type of ad with great suc- 
cess; also department stores and spe- 
cialty shops. And usually at clear- 
ance time or during special merchan- 
dising events. But as an advertising 
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device the one-price, several-item ad 
fits the hardware store fully as well. 

There are so many items of similar 
value but of different use in a hard- 
ware stock that there is little difficulty 
in getting up a list of items. Anda 8) 
different list every week. Also, com- . 
bining 10 to 20 items at a featured 
price emphasizes the breadth of as- 
sortments carried in stock, one of the 
main recommendations for using a 
single featured price. 

However, two or even three prices 


Housewife! Wednesday Sale of Housewares n 





“VAAL La 


eUnit 


WW ily i VY Ls ZE-> 





Opportune Offering for Every Thrifty 








ee 





can be used in the same ad. When 
this is done it is better to group fewer 
items to the price, as a rule 6 to 
each price is best. 

While the examples are square in 
shape, there are several ways to vary 
the lay-out. The deep, narrow ad is 
good; the space that is only 3 or 4 in. 
deep but across 4 to 5 columns is 
good in small size newspapers. 

After these ads are run copies 
should be cut out, pasted on card- 
board and mounted on the counters. 
This links goods in stock with de- 


Regular $1.50 value, 


egular 7% valu 


Necular $1.00 valu 


Necular 
olb. pkg. 
ii Vv ER 


Fae 








HOUSEWARES 


15 rolls Toilet Paper 
Regular $1.00 value, — 
Covered ca fails 


Galvanized ar Wash Tubs 
Regular $1.00 value, 

Colored Casserole Frames 
Regular $1.00 value, 

Aluminum — Fryers 


Hleshlight Cermpiie with Battery 
$1.00 value, 
“Cresto” Wall Finish 









Regular $1.00 value, 

Four Colored Glass Salad Plates 
Regular $1.00 value, 

Three Colored Glass Sherbets 
Regular 90c value, 

Pyrex Pie Plates 
Regular $1.00 valuc, 

Candy Jars 
Regular $1.00 value, 

Morton Pottery Tea [ots 
Regular $1.00 value, 

Colored Lustre Jugs 
Regular 95c value, 

Large Cast Iron’ Skillets 


50° 


Values to $1.50 


auSeNSe will check this Hist of housewares and purchase on Wednesday 
alues offered during this special Opportunity Day sale are iruly remark- 








HOUSEWARES—PELLETIER'S FOURTH FLOOR 





rly Wednesday in order to insure satisfactory purchases. 





scriptions in the newspapers. 





Meeting Chain Store Competition with 
Concentrated Buying 


RANK A. HEGNER, Sewickley, Pa., first vice- 

president of PASHA, in the notice of the last meet- 

ing of the Pittsburgh Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association over which he presided as president of 
the organization, makes some observations as to chain 
store competition and offers a plan for successfully meet- 
ing it, which should interest retail hardware dealers in 
general. Says Mr. Hegner: 

“Study of the structure of the chain store organization 
will reveal that a supply house furnishes only a certain 
territory or number of retail outlets. This permits 
prompt deliveries, quick service to retail stores, a 
smaller stock carried, increases turnover and hence a 
greater profit. Compare this set-up with your present 
method of spreading buying over a large number of com- 
panies, more or less scattered over a wide area, causing 
delay in deliveries, increasing cost of goods by long hauls, 
necessitating a large stock and slowing down turnover. 


More retailers spread buying over many companies in 
the endeavor to secure price advantage, no one partic- 
ular house getting a sizable order at any time. This takes 
time away from selling that cuts down the profits. The 
set-up of the chains is no accident; it is a well devised 
plan, which has proved successful, is increasing their 
volume, scope of merchandise and profits. 

“A similar set-up can be made by having the jobber 
act as a supply house, confining sales efforts to a more 
restricted area, stocking complete and wide assortments © 
of goods that are found in chain stores, giving quick 
service, prompt shipment at prices that will enable the 
retailer to compete on a price basis. Merchandise of 
quick moving inclinations rather than slow movers must 
be sought. The retailers should patronize such jobbers 
in their nearest supply centers, concentrate their buying 
with these jobbers, and by mutual understanding be pro- 
tected as to prices. 





Coming Hardware Conventions 


AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Convention, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 15, 16, 17, 18, 
1928. Headquarters, Hotel Marlborough-Blenheim. 
Charles F. Rockwell, secretary, 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 22, 1929. Place to be de- 
cided later. Chas. H. Casey, manager-treasurer, Nicollet 
at Twenty-fourth Street, Minneapolis. 

NaTIONAL HarpDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1928. Head- 


George A. 
Street, Phila- 


Marlborough-Blenheim. 


quarters, Hotel 
505 Arch 


Fernley, secretary-treasurer, 
delphia, Pa. 

NortH Dakota Retart HARDWARE 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Feb. 
Place of meeting to be decided later. 
secretary, Grand Forks. 

SoutH DaKxota Retail HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Sioux Falls, Feb. 5, 6, 7, 1929. Chas. 
H. Casey, manager, Nicollet at Twenty-fourth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ASSOCIATION 
13, 14, 1929. 
C. N. Barnes, 





ha 
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Win-dor Line Adds New Items 


Among new and improved builders 
hardware specialties which are achieving 
popularity are two Win-dor casement de- 
vices made by the Casement Hardware 
Co., 406 North Wood Street, Chicago, III. 
These are the Win-dor series 61 automatic 
casement stay and Win-dor series 25 un- 
der-screen operator. 


Win-Dor series 61 stay, is said to be 


both positive and automatic. It locks itself 


rigidly in any one of eight open positions 
of the casement and gives the sash positive 
support, which will withstand even gale 
wind velocities. 

A feature of 
member is 


the 61 is that the sash 


channel made of solid brass 





only, being thus permanently and abso- 
lutely rust-proof and easy working. 
The series 25 under-screen operator 
works the casement through the inside 
screen by means of a worm and gear ac- 
tion. Distinctive features of the design 
are the use of a bronze worm and bronze 
or brass bearings and bushings, in all mov- 
ing or friction points. This gives perma- 
nent free action regardless ef exposure, 
even in salt air. Another feature of im- 
portance to many builders is the compact- 
ness of the device. The standard applica- 





tion calls for only 2% in. between screen 
and sash, and it may be applied in 1% in. 
only, where very narrow inside reveals 
are required. 

The handles are novel, being made of 
special extruded section so that the shaft 
may be stocked in standard lengths and 
simply backed off at the worm engaging 
end to fit varying widths of stools. 

30th the series 61 and series 25 opera- 


tors are applicable to leading makes of | 


steel casements as well as wood sash, the 
only difference being in the use of wood 
or machine screws for attachment to the 
sash member. 


Stanley Bench Drill Stand 


A sturdily constructed bench stand de- 
signed to withstand heavy usage has re- 
cently been placed before the trade by 
The Stanley Rule & Level Plant, New 
3ritain, Conn. 

The drill bracket of the Stanley stand, 
No. 533, can be moved up, down or side- 








ways by loosening one clamping screw. 
The weight of the drill and bracket is 
counter-balanced by a heavy spring which 





also aids in lifting the drill out of the 
work when drilling is completed. 

The base of the stand has two “T” 
for holding work or vise. Height of col- 
umn is 30 in.; maximum feed 4 in.; net 
weight 46 Ibs. 


slots 


A Direct Service Water System 


The Fort Wayne Engineering and 
Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., recently an- 
nounced the Paul Commander direct ser- 
vice water system. This new compact 
outfit supplies water to home, cabin, 
pleasure boat, etc., directly from the 
source to the faucet. It will pump from 
a cistern, well, lake or stream—wherever 
the water level of the source of supply 
is not more than 22 ft. below the pump. 

It is automatic. When a faucet is 


opened the pump starts; when closed, the | 
Oiling and priming are also | 


pump stops. 





automatic. The Paul Commander has a 
capacity of 215 gallons per hour and has 
been especially designed to eliminate the 
pulsating action of the system. 


| rect service water system is quiet, efficient 


and easy to install. 

















This di- | 


silvered, 


Vacuum Bottle Service Sets 


Two new Globe vacuum service sets 
have recently been offered to the trade 
by the Globe Vacuum Bottle Co., New- 
field, N. J. 

The No. 621 boudoir set consists of a 
tray, drinking glass and pint size vacuum 
bottle with a silvered ground-glass stopper. 
The bottle is said to keep water cold for 
48 hours. The tray and the bottle are . 
decorated and designed in attractive two- 





color tones. Colors include old rose, light 
blue, orchid and green. 

The No. 721 Vaxette service set is com- 
posed of a tray, a tumbler and a jug. A 


ground glass stopper is pro- 
vided with the jug, which can be secured 
in a variety of colors with the tray to 
match. 


Servel Refrigerator Booklet 
Is Timely and Attractive 


An interesting little booklet entitled 
“Modern Refrigeration in the Modern 
Color Setting” has been published by 
Servel Sales, Inc., Evansville, Ind., and 
deals with the new Servel electric refrig- 
erators in the brightly colored modern 
kitchen. It is an attractive booklet, pro- 
fusely illustrated in color and contains 
many suggestions for selecting the correct 
Servel finish to fit the home owner’s present 
color scheme or to blend with a modernized 
kitchen setting. Copies of this booklet 


| can be obtained from Servel Sales, Inc., 


at the above address. 






































Leipzig 

Fair 

Starts 
August 26 
—Closes on 
September 1 


HE great Leipzig Fair, the lar- 

gest trade exposition in the 
world, will be held: this fall from 
Aug. 26 to Sept. 1. The Fair will at- 
tract buyers from forty-three coun- 
tries, while a score of countries wi! 
send some 10,000 exhibits. America’s 
growing activity in world markets is 
indicated by her sending upward of 
2,000 buyers and some 50 exhibits to 
this great world marketplace. 

The Fair is held at the height of the 
American tourist season and may be 
conveniently included in an European 
trip. “The exposition, which includes 
every product of modern industrial 


| life, is so arranged that one can see 
more in a day at Leipzig than in a 
| month’s travel to different markets. 
| A visitor is enabled to completely re- 
| view his own trade and its allied 
| branches, gaining new ideas, new 
| friends and profitable business con- 
| tacts. 

The Leipzig Fair is approaching 


a picturesque medieval trading cen- 


change in the world. Almost 100 spe- 
ial exposition buildings are used 


mmhO 


its seventieth anniversary. Originally | 


ter, it has grown with the times into | 
the most cosmopolitan industrial ex- | 


| 


or the displays, forming a town in | 








N airplane view of the 
Leipzig exposition 
grounds is shown on the 
left. The large buildings 
are conveniently grouped to- 
gether to allow a compre- 
hensive tour without loss of 
time between exhibits. 
Below is shown one of the 
public squares in Leipzig. 
Some of the buildings in the 
illustration are more than a 
century old. It is a very 
picturesque city and has for 
many years been the trad- 
ing center of that portion of 
Europe. 


—~ 





) 





From long experience the 
assembled that. visi- 
tors can make a close and critical 
scrutiny of thousands of objects in 
the shortest possible time. The Fair 
is in every detail a model of efficiency. 

The exhibits of American ma- 
chinery and novelties of many kinds 
are so much in evidence, while a year 
ago American automobiles completely 
dominated the international exhibits. 

Information concerning the Fair 
may be obtained by addressing the 
Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 11 West 
Forty-second Street, New York City. 


itself. 
exhibits are so 





Two New Beaver Products 


The Borden Co. of Warren, Ohio, is | 


manufacturing two new self-contained and 
adjustable, 1 to 2-in. die stocks, the No. 
11 Beaver plain tool and the No. 11A 
Beaver ratchet. The No. 11 supersedes 
the old No. 25 Beaver plain tool and the 
No. 11A supersedes the old No. 26 Beaver 
ratchet. 

In these new tools, one set of dies is 
quickly set to thread 1 to 2-in. pipe 
without changing. The workholder or 





pipe gripping device is of a new design 


| and centers the pipe more accurately than 


cuts perfect 
Loose bush- 


ever before. Either tool 
threads on any kind of pipe. 
ings have been eliminated and no special 


dies are needed for brass pipe. 


When the workholder is set to size, 


| nothing but straight threads can be cut, 


easily be ad- 


drip threads. 


but it may quickly and 
justed to cut crooked or 
Parts are interchangeable and these new 


| tools are light in weight, simple in con- 


struction and made of quality materials. 





1" 
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Forming a Local Credit Guide 


Presenting some startling facts and figures regarding local condi- 

tions. Getting real information. The credit history of every customer 

in a territory can be placed in the hands of each merchant at a 
nominal cost. 


which a merchant encounters in doing a credit 

business is his own lack of really pertinent in- 
formation about his customers. This is a particularly 
vital influence because the majority of the merchants, 
especially those in the small cities and towns, do not 
realize that they do lack a sound knowledge of the cus- 
toiners upon which to base their decisions in that matter 
of credit extension. 

The retailer located in the larger city has available, if 
he will use it, the services of commercial credit guides or 
bureaus. These institutions formed either through an 
association of the larger merchants or by private enter- 
prise, are merely a “clearing house” of credit informa- 
tion, maintaining offices from which this information is 
distributed. The information itself is merely the ex- 
perience that various merchants have had with the cus- 
tomers and a record of all forced collections or evasions 
of obligations. So well are these credit bureaus or- 
ganized in the larger cities of the country and so common 
is their use, that the larger and more conservative stores 
rely on them, to an increasing amount and applicants for 
credit are often referred to them to establish a credit 
standing and give references before credit is extended. 


Wi wrtici’s « doubt the greatest stumbling block 


Getting Real Information 


However, the merchant in the smaller town, usually 
feels that such a bureau in his community would be 
prohibitive in price or else he often contends that he 
has been located in his territory for a number of years 
and knows more about his customers than any credit 
bureau can tell him. This latter contention is usually a 
rank fallacy for while the merchant may know the cus- 
tomer well enough to call him by his first name, attend the 
same church, belong to same lodge, and even exchange 
social calls, unfortunately he seldom has accurate knowl- 
edge as to that customer’s real financial worth. 

Of course, the merchant can, by visiting the county 
court house, easily ascertain, the amount of any real 
estate mortgages filed against the customers’ property 
and also the amount of any chattel mortgages, provided, 
of course, the latter have been placed on record. The 
merchant may even inquire at the various banks who will 
tell him that the custsomer is either prompt pay or slow, 
but rarely will the banker reveal the amount of the 
customers “paper” which he holds. 

However, even the acquiring of this partial informa- 
tion means a lot of work and time and usually the mer- 
chant will not go to that trouble until the credit has 
already been extended and become past due. Then it is 
too late to be of any value. 

If, when the customer applies for credit, the merchant 
could postpone a definite answer until he had taken time 
to canvass every other retailer in the community and 





obtain a list of any accounts owed at each store, to- 
gether with details as to whether payment in the past 
had been prompt or slow, undoubtedly less charge 
accounts would be opened. However such a procedure is 
highly impracticable first because the merchant is afraid 
that he might lose the sale if he took the time necessary 
to make such a canvass and secondly, the other mer- 
chants, due to a mistaken sense of competition, would, 
in all probability to give out what they considered 
confidential information. 


A Successful Plan 


However, there is a way in which the credit history 
of every customer in a territory can be placed in the 
hands of each merchant and at a nominal cost. There 
is no reason why the merchants in the smaller centers 
cannot form themselves into a credit bureau very much 
along the lines of those in the larger cities and at a cost 
to each merchant of from $15 to $25 per year. When 
it is considered that there is scarcely a retailer doing an 
average amount of business, who does not lose this 
amount on a single account, or on each of several ac- 
counts, the cost of protective information is small. 

A plan which has been successfully employed by the 
retail merchants in several towns, ranging in size from 
150 to 10,000 population, is as follows. A meeting of 
all merchants, including doctors and dentists and bank 
officials, is called and at this meeting some one individual 
is selected to take charge of the work. In order to 
facilitate matters and to eliminate any objection which 
some merchant might raise about giving out “confi- 
dential” information to his competitors, some rather 
disinterested person, a school teacher, the local attorney, 
or even some one from a neighboring town, is chosen. 
The idea is merely to obtain the services of someone 
who has no interest in any particular business enter- 
prise and who can give the merchants entering into the 
plan every assurance that no information will be passed 
out which could in any way be harmful and that no 
favoritism will be shown. 

Then the next step is for each one entering the plan 
to agree to go through his customers ledger and make a 
complete list of all credit customers, together with their 
addresses, and after each name put the total amount 
of any open ledger accounts; the total amount of any 
notes or chattel mortgages held ; whether the customer is 
considered prompt, slow or bad pay; and the approxi- 
mate limit of the amount of credit that is considered 
safe to extend. In order to make the compiling of these 
lists as simple as possible, it is well to use symbols or 
letters to designate the promptness of payment and the 
recommended limit of the accounts. For example, A 
would mean prompt pay; B, slow; C, bad and D, un- 
collectible. E would mean a recommended credit limit 
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of $10; F of $25; G of $50; H of $100, and I of over 
$100. Each merchant would list each customer some- 
thing: like this: 


Name Address Owing 
Anderson, John R. F. D. 5, Smithville $29.50 
Notes Rating Limit 

$50.00 B 


One point that must be insisted upon is that each mer- 
chant must list all of his customers. There is sometimes 
a tendency upon the part of some merchants, either 
through shame over the size of some individual account 
or a mistaken idea of protecting some, favorite customer 
or perhaps merely a selfish motive of receiving more than 
is given, to withhold a name or two. In order to be 
successful each merchant must give his information with- 
out reserve and should even list the names of customers 
and rate those who may at that time owe nothing but 
with whom in the past he has had credit dealings. Obvi- 
ously customers, good or bad must be rated in order to 
make the credit guide complete. 

Wherever the bankers of a locality enter the plan, the 
information required of them is slightly different from 
that given by a retailer or professional man. The banker 
after each name lists the total amount of notes and 
chattel mortgages, and the ratings and credit limit recom- 
mendations as expressed by the symbols but not the real 
estate mortgages. The reason for omitting the real 
estate mortgages is that they are, in a guide of this kind, 
apt to show a total indebtedness that is confusing to the 
merchant and at the same time unfair to the customer. 
These real estate mortgages are as a :natter of fact, on 
public record in the county recorder’s office, and every 
retailer would do well to consult that record periodically 
for his own information. 

As fast as the lists are completed they are turned over 
to persons in charge of the work of combining this in- 
formation and arranging. the names in alphabetical 
order. Undoubtedly the same individual’s name will 
appear on several of the lists and these duplications are 
the real value of the credit guide. By combining the 
individual reports of the various merchants, the total 
information is placed on a special form in the following 
manner. 


Name Address No of 
reports 
Anderson, John R. F. D. 5, Smithville, 11 
ABCDEFGHI _ Open Notes 
Accts. C.M. 
362 rhs 2 $310 $200 


In this particular instance, the information given is 





that John Anderson, living on Route 5, Smithville, has 
accounts at 11 stores in town. Three of these merchants 
have found him prompt pay, six somewhat slow and two 
bad, a difference of opinion usually due to the merchants 
own collection methods. One merchant recommends a 
limit on Anderson’s credit of $10; 1 of $25; 7 of $50, and 
2 of $100. Anderson owes $310 in open accounts and 
$200 in notes or chattel mortgages, a total of $510. 

To the merchant who has never had Anderson for a 
customer, here is a complete history of the experience 
of the other merchants in the community on which to 
hase his own decision about granting credit. Nothing is 
shown as to where these reports come from, it is imma- 
terial whether they are from “the butcher, the baker or 
the candlestick maker,’ the vital facts are how has 
Anderson paid his bills in the past and how much does 
he owe. 

If a merchant already has Mr. Anderson as a customer 
this kind of credit information offers him an opportunity 
to check with his own experience. He may have one of 
the merchants who reported Anderson as prompt pay 
and his account is only $10, but when he knows that 
others have found the customer slow and bad pay and 
that he owes an additional $500, the account will be 
watched more closely. 

Sometimes the objection is raised that the total amount 
of money owed in open accounts and on secured indebted- 
ness is not accurate, for this total is constantly changing 
as the accounts with the indiviual merchants increase or 
are paid. However, these facts do not change as rapidly 
as might be supposed. The customer owing a total of 
$500 does not pay it all in a month or two. Likewise, 
with the full history of the customer known, he is not 
going to be extended further credit as rapidly as he has 
been in the past. In short, experience has shown that 
there is no material change under six months in the 
totals of the amounts owed. 

In order that each merchant may have the credit 
guide where he can refer to it immediately, the plan is 
to typewrite the information making a copy for each 
subscriber and the sheets are placed in an ordinary loose 
leaf ring binder. The items entering into the actual cost 
of working up a local credit guide embrace a salary for 
the possible two or three weeks time of the person in 
charge, a stenographer’s salary for about the same period 
and the cost of the stationery used and the binders, 
possibly a grand total of, in a town of 5000 with 25 mer- 
chants cooperating, $500. It is more than likely that 
those 25 merchants lose several times that cost every 
year through their lack of the very facts that a credit 
guide would give them. ° 





STARTLING INFORMATION SHOWN IN TOTAL FIGURES IN LOCAL CREDIT 


Guides of Small Towns in Minnesota and South Dakota 


No is No 

Merchants Names 

Town Population Co-operating Listed 

GEOtONY GHD. .6 6 ediawees sss 1028 18 1747 
Maynard, Minn. ........... 386 7 833 
Braham, Wimp. ..<.5...000% 406 13 1849 
Cloquet: Mii: ... 5.506.008. 703 16 2736 
Parham, Main: .6.....<6... 1376 19 3048 
Misnetort: 3. Discs ee cee 428 8 785 


Total 2. No 3. Bad and 

Open Bad or Lost Open Total Chattet 4. Total 
Accounts lost Accts. Accounts Mortgages Owing 
$726,492 350 $181,944 $447,448 $1,173,940 

84,511 118 9,445 54,051 138,562 
168,840 322 77,228 119,277 288,117 
106,052 74 32,876 332,065 438,117 
522,325 581 116,670 144,378 666,703 

95,590 190 39,785 28,219 123,709 


1. The number of names listed is naturally larger than the population of the town, as the names come from the entire trading 


area of the town. 


2. This is the total number of individuals rated by one or more merchants as bad pay or dead beats. 
a] 


3. The bad pay or dead beat customers owed the total shown in this column. 


These amounts, mostly uncollectible, may be re- 


_ garded as the cost to the merchants of not having credit guides earlier. 
4. The total amounts due the merchants in open ledger accounts and chattel mortgages. 





tf 
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Fig. 1 


Fig. 2 


Forging Tools for Bricklayers and Masons 


By Georce K. GoopWwIN 


Wm. Rose & Bros. 


66 WO-THIRDS of anyone’s success depends on 
H ability to educate others.” It came back to me 
when a clerk in a first rate hardware store said, 
“Try in the Gift Shop next door” after he had been 
floored by a request for “something for a College Girl.” 
On my way out I passed skates, skis, toasters, chafing 
dishes, an electric waffle iron, percolators, flash lights, 
sleds. The proprietor had managed one-third per cent 
of his job with genius. 

To educate the men behind your counters; doubt- 
less a clumsy volume would result from cross indexing 
your entire stock with a heading of the sex, age and 
occupation of each class of trade above a column of 
the items such a customer can use; but cannot some 
handbook be devised for your retail salesmen to remind 





Fig. 5 


them, for instance, that a mechanic in a lime encrusted 
jumper who is eager for a trowel will also need a brick- 
hammer and, probably, a washing machine for his wife? 

Are you teaching your assistants that these fellows 
in the building trades are among the best paid em- 
ployees in North America? That the plaster on their 
shoes and the absence of starched collars are badges 
of men who have high wages to spend? I know one 
who has invested in twenty-eight garages. Another 
is extravagantly fond of fishing and will spend more 
time at it than the most successful banker in your city. 
When your banker wants a job done, he calls in a me- 
chanic who buys whatever is needed for the work. 
Would not you enjoy selling these tools and supplies 
more than furnishing to the capitalist his trifling per- 


Fig. 1— Crucible 
Steel Forgings. 
Fig. 2—-Forging a 
Brick Jointer on 
a Bradley Strap 
Hammer. Fig. 3 
—General View of 
Shear Room. Fig. 
4—General View 
of Helve Hammer 
Forging a _ Brick 
Hammer. Fig. 5 
—Detailed View 
of Shanking a 
Brick Chisel. Fig. 
6—Drop Forging 
a Brick Hammer. 
Fig. 7 — Press 
Trimming a Brick 
Chisel. Fig. 8— 
Rough = Grinding 
and Polishing 
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sonal requirements? In the fellow who works with his 
hands you really have two customers in one for he needs 
your hardware in private life as well as for his trade. 
If these pictures of brickhammers, scutches and chisels 
help you to interest good spenders in your tool stock, 
HarpwakE AGE will not have published them in vain. 

Each of those tools is made from a bar of cross sec- 
tional area slightly greater than the thickest section of 
the completed piece. The only possible exception to this 
is the hub-like projection around the adze eye of a 
brickhammer or scutch. Into this, hot metal may be 
gathered by blows of drop hammer dies but this is of 
doubtful advantage. (Fig. 6). Forging at the proper 
temperature from a soft furnace atmosphere refines the 
grain and leading manufacturers find that they are better 
equipped to produce these conditions than the steel mill 
which would hammer or roll the smaller bar. As an ex- 
ample of this refinement: up to seven years ago we made 
brick jointers from bars no larger than their wider end 
and never were able to obtain the same fine, slatelike 
texture that we get on other tools. As soon as we began 
to hammer the jointer down from a brick trowel bar end 
(Fig. 2) the tempering difficulty disappeared and the 
glistening, sandy, coarse appearance that had come from 
the bar mill, was no longer to be seen when a fractured 
specimen was examined. 

When hammers or chisels are to be forged, the steel 
bars are sheared square across into lengths each large 
enough to make twin forgings. (Fig. 3). The tongs 
grip more conveniently the blank for two. 

On a machine like a giant’s hand hammer with wooden 
helve seven feet six inches long swung by a cast iron 
wrist, (Fig. 4) shanks of chisels or horns of brickham- 
mers are drawn out from both ends of the blank. For 





Fig. 7 





Fig. 4 


hammering each tool, the pair of dies used is designed 
especially for that tool, to coax out the metal while the 
forging is being given a quarter turn by the operator 
after each alternate blow of which the force is controlled 
by his foot upon the treadle. Thus the forging is reduced 
roughly to its shape and to within an eighth of an inch 
of the finished dimensions. The twin tools are then 
sheared apart. (Fig. 5). 

Their final size is assumed between the impressions 
of a pair of dies in the drop-hammer. (Fig. 6).  Pile- 
driver like, it strikes with six times the force of the helve 
hammer and gives our forging the intricate details of the 
die impressions in five or six blows. Any surplus steel 
squeezed out beyond the die impressions forms be- 
tween the flat faces of the dies a fin shaped “flash” which 
must be trimmed off beneath a press while still hot. (Fig. 
7). A punch also pierces the brickhammer under the 
same press to complete the eye and receive the handle. 

The rough grinding by which these tools are smoothed 
before tempering, is more interesting than would appear 
on the surface. In reality the abrasive used is broken 
rubies, corundum, which lacks only the color to be 
termed a jewel. Picture a disk whose surface is com- 
posed of the projecting angles of an enormous number 
of tiny gems traveling a mile a minute and each scratch- 
ing the surface of our forging. (Fig. 8). 

When the points of these jewels become dull, a dresser 
of soft star shaped steel is forced against the surface 
to remove smooth particles amd uncover fresh angles. 
This iron will dislodge the ruby grains but when a fine 
finish is desired, as on plastering’ trowel blades, the 
most prominent of the projecting points which would 
scratch too deeply must be cut off with a diamond 
dresser. Nothing but the diamond will cut the ruby. 





Fig. 8 
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Conference Plans More Profitable Distribution 
of Steel and Heavy Hardware Lines 


Producers and Distributors Met in New York City June 28 and 
29 to Study Common Problems—Committees of Manufacturers 
and Jobbers Appointed—Plan Further Meetings in Washington 


O develop a plan for distributing steel and heavy 

hardware products that will bring a fair profit to 

both manufacturers and jobbers, a conference of 
producers and distributors was held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, June 28 and 29, under the auspices 
of the bolt, nut and rivet industry. There 
was an attendance of 300 manufacturers 
and jobbers from all parts of the United 
States. 


Manufacturers Not Equipped to Handle 
Small Sales 


“Almost all lines of industry, in their 
study of cost reduction, have confined their 
effort to lower manufacturing costs,” said 
Charles J. Graham, president of the Bolt, 
Nut and Rivet Manufacturers Association, 
in an address opening the conference. 

“Millions have been spent along this line, 
until today we have come close to perfec- 
tion on this side of the picture. 3ut the 
millions that have been saved by this method 
have been more than squandered by un- 
sound selling policies, so our executives 
must now turn to the selling and distribut- 
ing side, to stop the waste and to secure as great eff- 
ciency from this angle of their business, as they are from 
the manufacturing side. 

“The manufacturing industries of this country are not 
equipped to do a retail business. They do not need such 
equipment, for they already have set up for them in 
every important community in the country, warehouse 
facilities for the proper distribution of their merchan- 
dise. 

“Every jobber has his corps of salesmen who are fitted 
for the solicitation of general business. Their overhead 
expense is distributed over thousands of items, whereas 
the manufacturers’ must be borne by one, or, in any 
event, by a very few. 

“Tf all of the manufacturing industries of the country, 
particularly in the heavier lines, would analyze their 
selling costs, they would find that about 80 ner cent of 
their sales expense is producing less than 20 per cent 
of their volume, and this 20 per cent of the volume, were 
it charged with its proper portion of sales expense, plus 
the fact that it is also the highest cost from an operating 
standpoint, would be shown to be largely responsible for 
the total lack of profit, and in many cases entirely re- 
sponsible for the losses incurred. The losses of this 
20 per cent must, in the operation of their business, he 
absorbed out of the profits of the 80 per cent low cost 
volume. 

“The best example I can show of the truth of this 
statement was published in the New York Times on 
June 17, showing where a study has been made by one 
of our government departments of the sales of a very 
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large unnamed company. An analysis was made of nearly 
800,000 orders, which was 6 per cent of the total num- 
ber of orders received. It was found that these orders 
represented only about 10 per cent of the total volume, 
and averaged less than $10 each. The significant part 
is that they showed an average loss of $1.60 
per order or about 16 per cent. # 

“We have at this conference not only the 
distributers but representatives from almost 
fifty manufacturing lines. The distributers 
are ready and willing to perform a service 
for which they are adequately equipped. 
Their committees are organized and func- 
tioning in cooperation with the bolt, nut and 
rivet industry, and are in position to take 
on any additional duties that any of the 
other manufacturing lines might inflict upon 
them.” 


What Has Been Done in Bolts and Nuts 


Mr. Graham briefly outlined the demoral- 
ized condition of the bolt, nut and rivet in- 
dustry in 1924, when losses totaling $12,- 
000,000 were incurred on a gross business 
of $75,000,000, and the subsequent improve- 
ment after organized efforts were made to solve the dis- 
tribution problem. 

“We organized our present association in April, 1925, 
and an executive committee was appointed, which made 
a complete study of the causes which had brought us 
into the demoralized condition in which we had found 


,ourselves in 1924,” said Mr. Graham. “The first study 


made was on cost accounting, and after 12 months of 
intensive work on the part of a special committee, headed 
by the assistant controller and chief cost accountant in 
the bolt and nut department of one of our leading com- 
panies, a cost system was devised, and made available 
to every plant in the industry. 


Consumers Persuaded to Stop Making Bolts 


“We found that a great many of the railroads and 
large industrials were manufacturing bolts and nuts, hav- 
ing been forced into it when they were unable to secure 
material during the war period, and also in the 1920 
boom. We organized a department, with an ex-railroad 
man at its head, to go to these various companies with 
the idea of showing them they could purchase their ma- 
terial cheaper than they could manufacture it, and we 
have been successful in persuading many large roads to 
cease the manufacture of this product. 

“Tn the industrial field several large railroad car build- 
ers are now our customers, rather than our competitors. 
We hope, eventually, by this method, to get back into 
our industry somewhere between 100,000 and 200,000 
tons of product per year, which will increase our opera- 
tions and decrease our costs. 
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“Working in conjunction with the Division of Sim- 
plified Practice of the Department of Commerce, we 
standardized our methods of packing, reducing the num- 
ber of package sizes from 168 to 18. Each manufacturer 
now puts up his product in standard containers, so that 
regardless of from whom a customer purchases, he gets 
the same quantity of bolts and nuts per case or keg. 
Another committee, working with a committee appointed 
by Act of Congress, has been active in promoting the 
standardization of our product in sizes and styles. We 
have already reached the point where head sizes, nut 
sizes, and thread fits are standard. However, we have 
only scratched the surface on this part of our program. 

“Our basic list, from which discounts apply, was pre- 
pared, as the result of a scientific study by a committee 
consisting of a number of the operating heads of various 
companies, the sales departments having nothing to do 
with it, so that today we have a completely scientific basic 
list, based on actual manufacturing costs. By using this 
list, every company with modern equipment should be 
able to make a fair return on each unit of equipment 
operated. The list was compiled on a machine-hour rate 
basis, so that the operation of a '4-in. machine will re- 
turn the same proportionate profit as the operation of a 
2-in. machine, the cost of equipment, floor space occupied, 
cost of tools and dies, cost of maintenance and percentage 
of overhead all being taken into consideration. 


Advantages Gained by Cooperating with Jobbers 


“Our market during the progress of this work had 
become more stable, proving to a degree the idea we 
had at the start that if we would carry on what we 
termed a constructive campaign, our selling prices would 
readjust themselves and eventually the price situation 
would more or less take care of itself. However, we 
found the greatest antagonism to our fairly well stabil- 
ized market came from the distributors. 

“Our investigation as to the causes of the distributors’ 
attitude showed that we were entirely responsible for it. 
In our struggle to secure enough orders to run our plants 
to capacity, we had practically lost sight of the dis- 
tributor. We had become his most aggressive competi- 
tor and were soliciting trade which, by virtue of his 
facilities and location, he could handle in a much more 
satisfactory and economical way than we could, and we 
were not only disrupting his trade, but our own as well. 


Do Not Solicit Small-Lot Business 


“Tn consultation with a Pittsburgh jobber we suggested 
he appoint a committee of distributors and we would 
appoint a committee of the local manufacturers to dis- 
cuss a possible method of bettering this condition. ‘To 
determine who the large buyers of our product in that 
territory were, we requested the jobbers to furnish a list 
of all of their customers in all lines. The list contained 
29,000 names. Our committee studied this list and 
found there were 11,000 bolt and nut buyers in the dis- 
trict, taking in a territory within a radius of 200 miles 
of Pittsburgh. Oyr committee studied this list of 11,000 
accounts and finally selected 275 names on the list on 
which we made the start of our experiment. 

“The basis of our arrangement with the distributor 
is this: We say to him that, owing to the fact that the 
soliciting and handling of what might be termed the 
smaller run of orders is too expensive for us, we as 
manufacturers will only solicit business from the 275 
accounts in this territory, and will do everything in our 
power to have the balance of the trade flow through its 
proper channel—in other words, through the distributor. 

“While we will not solicit trade, other than from the 


companies listed, we cannot legally and do not refuse to 
sell to the trade not appearing on this list. However, 
should we receive inquiries or orders from such trade 
we will sell or quote them whatever prices we see fit. 
But we give the jobber the assurance that, on such in- 
quiries or orders, we will each determine for ourselves 
as to what the average jobbers’ resale price out of ware- 
house stocks is in the territory, and will have regard for 
that situation. 


Jobbers’ Committees Organized 


“The plan worked so satisfactorily to both parties in 
the Pittsburgh district that we determined to make it 
nation wide, and carried it to every important distribu- 
tion center in the United States. Our plan of operation, 
other than in Pittsburgh, was to secure a list of distribu- 
tors in a given territory, send out an invitation for a 
conference and then with a selected committee of the 
leading executives of a number of companies visit this 
territory, explain our plan and request the jobbers to 
appoint a chairman, who in turn was to appoint a com- 
mittee of distributors representing the territory of which 
this particular city was the center. We then appointed 
a committee of manufacturers, who subsequently met 
with the jobbers’ committee to determine who the large 
buyers were in that particular territory, and to follow 
the same procedure after the list was created that we 
followed in Pittsburgh. We now have 34 such com- 
mittees organized and in operation. 


Competition More Active and No Price Agreements Made 


“The bolt, nut and rivet industry is now actively solicit- 
ing only 2690 accounts in the entire country, including 
the distributors, and every bolt and nut manufacturer 
in the United States has a copy of this list, whether he 
is a member of our association or not. Naturally, our 
competition is much more active on the desirable busi- 
ness than ever before. We do not have any price agree- 
ments. We meet almost every two weeks. We have 
worked under advice of counsel ever since our organiza- 
tion started, and prices are never discussed, even on past 
transactions. We do not dictate or even suggest resale 
prices to the distributors, that being entirely within their 
province. The result has been that the distributors’ atti- 
tude has changed frdm one of antagonism to one of a 
willingness to support a stable market. They are willing 
and anxious to pay a stable market price, realizing fully 
that a stable market for them is just as important as it 
is for the manufacturer. 


Plan Means Sharp Cut in Costs 


“The benefit to the manufacturer extends beyond the 
removal of pressure from the distributor for lower prices. 
The plan has developed into an important factor in cost 
reduction and has brought about a reduction in that 
portion of our expense which had been mounting higher 
and higher every year. Our machines are able to operate 
to better advantage on quantity production. Our packing 
expense has been greatly reduced, as the bulk of our 
material, at least 95 per cent of it, goes out in standard 
container quantities. Shipping expenses are greatly re- 
duced, as orders now come in heavy tonnages, rather 
than in large number with little tonnage per order. It 
reduces clerical help, accounting expense, stenographic 
expense, in fact, every item that goes into overhead.” 


Schwab Endorses Plan 


Considerable impetus was given the movement toward 
better and more profitable merchandising of products by 
Charles M. Schwab, chairman, Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
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poration, New York, who as president of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute brought to the conference the 
hearty support and endorsement of the iron and steel 
industry. Mr. Schwab criticized his industry for failing 
to take advantage of the remarkable manufacturing econ- 
omies which have been introduced in recent years to in- 
crease its profits, pointing out that the opportunities for 
making money by low cost production have been lost by 
inadequate sales methods and low prices. 

Advocating the repeal or modification of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law, he stated that in spite of its enforce- 
ment, manufacturers might at least compare their dis- 
tribution costs and even frankly tell one another their 
selling prices. This would help to place business on a 
friendlier basis and enable manufacturers to have confi- 
dence in one another. The present low price structure 
throughout the industry, he stated, is the fault of the 
seller and not the buyer, as customers seldom object to 
a price if they know they are not paying any more than 
anyone else. 

Committees of Manufacturers and Jobbers Appointed 


In order to investigate more thoroughly the possibili- 
ties of introducing the distribution plan used by the bolt 
and nut industry into other fields of manufacture, George 
Puchta, Queen City Supply Co., Cincinnati, suggested 
that two committees be formed, one to be made up of 
one representative of each of the several manufacturing 
industries represented at the meeting and the other to be 
composed to be formed by a number of the jobbers’ chair- 
men from the various districts which have already been 
organized through the efforts of the bolt and nut indus- 
try. It was decided that these two committees should 
meet together for the purpose of considering plans for 
placing distribution on a more profitable basis. 

Seventeen industries were represented on the manu- 
facturers’ committee, which was named as follows: 

Charles J. Graham, president, Graham Bolt & Nut Co., 
Pittsburgh, chairman; Ross. R. Harrison, general man- 
ager, Bryden Neverslip Co., New Brunswick, N. J., 
representing the horseshoe and calk manufacturers ; 
George W. Jones, general sales manager, Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, representing the nail and wire in- 
dustry ; William G. Hume, vice-president and sales man- 
ager, Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, IIl., represent- 
ing the wire fence industry ; W. FE. Sprackling, president, 
Tubular Woven Fabric Co., Pawtucket, R. [., represent- 
ing the electrical goods industry; William I. Cross, 
Clemson Bros. Co., Middletown, N. Y., representing the 
hacksaw industry; Fayette R. Plumb, Fayette R. Plumb, 
Inc., Philadelphia, and S. Horace Disston, Henry Disston 
& Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, representing the hand _ tool 
industry ; George E. Watson, vice-president and general 
sales manager, Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co., Inc., New 
York, representing the wire cloth industry; H. FE. 
Haiman, General Wheelbarrow Co., Cleveland, repre- 
senting the wheelbarrow industry; James R. White, sec- 
retary, Jenkins Brothers, New York, representing the 
valve and packing industry; H. E. Penfield, Chicago 
Screw Co., Chicago, representing the cap and set screw 
industry; J. S. McDaniel, secretary, Cordage Institute. 
New York, representing cordage industry; William Mc- 
Gregor, Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., repre- 
senting the abrasive industry ; Frank A. Bond, vice-presi- 


dent, United States Chain & Forging Co., Pittsburgh, 
representing the welded chain industry; Charles H. 
Meigs, commissioner, Fire Extinguisher Manufacturers’ 
Institute, New York, representing fire extinguishing 
equipment industry; E. L. Parker, president, Edgar T. 
Ward & Sons Co., and Columbia Steel & Shafting Co., 
Pittsburgh, representing the cold finished steel bar in- 
dustry, and C. L. Butts, manager of sales, Wood Shovel 
& Tool Co., Piqua, Ohio, representing the shovel in- 
dustry. 

The committee of jobbers’ chairmen was named as 
follows: R. H. Welton, Chase, Parker & Co., Boston, 
chairman; H. L. Gray, Simmons Hardware Co., St. 
Louis; H. W. Caldwell, Hibbard, Spencer & Bartlett, 
Chicago; W. E. Hansen, Hansen & Yorke, Inc., New 
York; Fitzwilliam Sargent, Standard Supply & Equip- 
ment Co., Philadelphia; Alvin M. Smith, Smith-Court- 
ney Co., Richmond, Va.; H. H. Riddle, George Worth- 
ington Co., Cleveland; George Puchta, Queen City Sup- 
ply Co., Cincinnati; W. W. French, Moore-Handley 
Hardware Co., Birmingham; D. D. Peden, Peden Iron 
& Steel Co., Houston, Tex.; P. R. Helm, Pratt-Gilbert 
Hardware Co., Phoenix, Ariz.; H. V. Waterman, Hen- 
drie & Bolthoff Machinery & Supply Co., Denver, Colo. ; 
and Henry Morris, San Francisco. 

The progress made by trade association in bettering 
business conditions was emphasized by Gilbert H. Mon- 
tague, general counsel National Welded Chain Asso- 
ciation of the United States, in a talk on “Recent Steps 
in Business Self-Government.” This progress, he 
pointed out, has been possible largely since 1925 when 
the Supreme Court rendered certain decisions making 
it possible for manufacturers to organize for the pur- 
pose of exchanging views and ideas concerning the con- 
duct of their respective businesses. “Since that time,” 
said Mr. Montague, “trade associations have grown to 
be second only to the national Government as governing 
bodies.” 


Plant Joint Trade Conference at Washington 


In the discussion which accompanied each session, it 
was clearly brought out that manufacturers and jobbers 
alike are heartily in favor of a distribution plan either 
similar to or patterned after the plan now used by the 
bolt, nut and rivet manufacturers. This sentiment was 
brought out by some 40 men representing jobbers in 


‘all parts of the country and manufacturers of a score 


or more distinct lines of products. 

At the joint meeting of the manufacturers’ and job- 
bers’ committees which was held at the conclusion of the 
conference, it was decided that each of the manufac- 
turers on the committee shall call a conference of the 
leaders in the industry which he represents for the pur- 
pose of adopting a plan of distribution which would 
seem to best fit the needs of that industry. As a result 
of these conferences a delegate shall be chosen to rep- 
resent his line at a trade conference to be held at Wash- 
ington later in the year, which shall include jobbers’ 
representatives as well as manufacturers’. At this time 
it is hoped definite action may be taken toward establish- 
ing a distribution plan which shall result in economies 
for both manufacturers and distributers as well as for 
the ultimate consumers and which will enable the indus- 
tries to operate at a profit. 
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Sherwin-Williams Co. Honors 


L. F. Collister—Managers Meet | 


| manager at San Francisco and finally as 


The district managers of the Sherwin- 
Williams (Co., Cleveland, Ohio, met in 
that city recently to discuss sales policies 
and plans for the coming year. H. D. 
Whittlesey, managing director of sales, 
was the general chairman of the meeting. 

For the most part the meeting was 
given over to rcund table discussions, led 
by the various executive sales department 
heads, including L. F. Collister and R. T. 
Crowell of the Trade Sales department ; 
A. W. Steudel and E. W. Windsor, Lac- 


quer Sales; Kenneth Wood, Varnish Sales ; | 


Arthur Larkins, Industrial Sales; A. J. 


Gunderson, Specialty Sales, and C. M. | 
| prevalent with the soft music of the is- | 


Lemperly, Sales Development. W. D. Mc- 








L. F. COLLISTER 











Donald, of Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 
Chicago advertising agency, told of forth- 
coming advertising plans, showing layouts 
and tie-up material, all of which was en- 
thusiastically received. 

On Wednesday evening, Mr. Martin en- 
{ertained the managers at his new home 
in Lake Shore Boulevard, Bratenahl, and 


| boy in Kansas City to clerk in Cleveland, | 


then to sales promotion manager and sales | 


general trade sales manager in Cleveland, 
said that no small share of the credit of | 
Mr. Collister’s many promotions and suc- 
cessful career was due to Mrs. Collister, 
whereupon he presented her with two dozen 
beautiful American Beauty roses. 
Following the presentations to Mr. Col- 
lister, Mr. Whittlesey gave a talk on the 
Hawaiian Islands illustrated with lantern 


slides and movies furnished through the 
courtesy of the Matson Navigation Co. 





Both the pictures and the talk were most 
interesting, and Hawaiian atmosphere was 


lands, real Hawaiian pineapple juice and | 
leis for all the guests. 

District managers who attended the 
meeting were: J: R. Stout, Boston; G. S. 
Spettigue, Newark; A. E. Kydd, Cleve- | 
land; C. P. Jarden, Philadelphia; L. B. | 


| Quinn, Chicago; H. R. Hefley, St. Louis; 


2. 


W. P. Clark, Kansas 
Haynes, Nashville; R. N. Ballow, Dallas: | 
A. Aronson, Portland: A. E. Holst, | 
Oakland; F. W. Wansner, Los Angeles, | 


City; W. W.| 


jand L. W. Wolcott, Oakland, vice-presi- 


| 


| 


on Thursday evening there was a Hawaiian | 


party in the company club rooms, with the 
Cleveland Junior Club and Mr. Whittle- 
sey as host. 

At this party L. F. Cellister, general 
trade sales manager, was honored by the 
company and his friends upon completion 
of 25 years of continuous service with 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 

President George A. Martin presented 
him with a scroll and wrist watch on be- 
half of the company; Mr. Whittlesey’s 
gift was a billfold; Mr. Hasson, speaking 
for the executive sales heads, gave Mr. 
Collister a leather golf bag and a set of 
registered irons; Mr. Wolcott, for the 
district managers, presented him with a 
combination ship’s clock and barometer ; 


L. B. Quinn, western district manager, and | 


Mr. Collister’s own department, gave him 
golf balls, and the sales managers pre- 
sented him with a desk set, Albert Kent 
making the presentation. He re- 
ceived many congratulatory telegrams 
from managers, representatives and Sher- 
win-Williams agents. 

Mr. Whittlesey, in tracing Mr. Collis- 
ter’s career with the company from office 


also 


|cently resigned from that firm and have 


dent and general manager on the Pacific 
Coast. 


A. F. Miller Dead 


A. F. Miller, of Olean, N. Y., who| 
founded the Miller Hardware Co. of that | 
city, died recently in his winter home in 
Florida. 

Mr. Miller retired from active business 
life several years ago, but always retained 
a keen interest in the establishment which | 
he founded and in all hardware doings. | 
He was an organizer of the New York | 
State Retail Hardware Association, of | 


which he was for many years a director. | 
| 
| 
| 


J. P. Moss and M. P. Jolley Buy| 
Griffin-Cantrell Hardware Co. | 


J. P. Moss and M. P. Jolley, who have | 
been for many years connected with the | 
" a | 

Rome Hardware Co. of Rome, Ga., re- | 


purchased a controlling interest in the | 


| Griffin-Cantrell Hardware Co. of that city. | 
| 





The — Griffin-Cantrell company 
founded more than 45 years ago by W. J. | 
Griffin. W. I. Burkhalter and Edwin | 
Cantrell who have been with the company | 
for a number of years will retain their 


Was | 


interest in the company. 
Mr. Moss was connected with the Rome } 
company for more than 16 years and Mr. | 


| Jolley went with the company about 12 


| years ago. 


They are both well acquainted 


Thomas R. Frazer Purchases 
Rome Hardware Co., Rome, Ga. 


Thomas R. Frazer, vice-president of the 


| King Hardware Co., of Atlanta, Ga., and 


also vice-president of the Southern Hard- 
ware Jobbers’ Association, recently pur- 
chased the Rome Hardware Co., of Rome, 
Ga., a large and well established whole- 
sale house. 

Mr. Frazer, the new owner of the Rome 
company, is one of the best known hard- 
ware men in the South. He has been affli- 
ated with the King Hardware Co. for 
more than 20 years, having been succes- 
sively assistant buyer, buyer, sales man- 
ager, treasurer and vice-president. 

The Rome Hardware Co. has long been 
one of the most influential hardware houses 





| takes immediate 
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in the entire South. The company was 
formed in 1886 with B. T. Haynes as 
president. Mr. Frazer’s friendship with 
the late Mr. Haynes was an important 


factor in the sale of the company. 

Mr. Frazer is moving to Rome and will 
charge of the business, 
which at the present time is in the whole- 
sale and retail hardware field. 


E. C. Shinners Returns to Desk 


Edward C. Shinners, department head 
of Buhl Sons Co., Detroit, Mich., who 
was obliged to be absent from his desk 


| since March 1 due to ill health, has re- 


covered and is now back on the job. Mr. 
Shinners is well known to the trade and 
his many friends will no dcubt be glad to 
learn of his recovery. 


New Pioneer Caster Catalog 

The Pioneer Caster & Manufacturing 
Elkhart, Ind., has published a new 
various designs and 
and truck casters 


Co. 
catalog illustrating 
sizes of the furniture 


| with the wholesale and retail hardware | which it manufactures. The book is fully 


| 


business and plan to continue the Griffin- 
Cantrell company along the same 
lines as it has been operated in the past. 


general | 


| illustrated; the descriptions are short and 


complete and the list price of each item is 
mentioned. 
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American Ceramic Week to Be 
Observed from February 4 to 9 


Plans have been completed for a na- 
tional celebration of American Ceramic 
Week, in connection with the 3lst annual 
convention of the American Ceramic* So- 
ciety at the new Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
Feb. 4-9, 1929. 

A feature of the 1929 Convention will 
be the American Ceramic Exposition which 
is headed by D. F. Albery of the North- 
western Terra Cotta Co. as chairman. 
There will be an elaborate showing of 
ceramic wares, including colored enamel 
ware, tiled rooms, stoves, refrigerators, 
sanitary ware, table glassware, vita glass 
and so forth. In addition there will be a 
complete exhibit of machinery, equipment 
and raw materials. To take care of these 
exhibits, every inch of space in the large 
exhibition ball of the Hotel Stevens will 
be devoted to the project. 

All trade associations in the ceramic 
field have been requested to plan their 
meetings to coincide with that of the 
American Ceramic Society and participate 
in the convention. A number have already 
agreed to do this. Special invitations will 
be sent to buyers of ceramic products 
throughout the United States. 

Requests have been received to throw 
the exposition open part of each day to 
those in the great central market who are 
interested in viewing the elaborate showing 
of ceramic wares. 

With Mr. Albery as general chairman 
are some 30 members of the Chicago Sec- 
tion who make up the executive committee 
in charge of arrangements. Headquarters 
for the convention and exhibition have 
been opened at room 415, 37 West Van 
3uren Street, Chicago, II. 





Fred J. Zettler Dies 


Fred J. Zettler, senior member of the 
Zettler Hardware Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
died in St. Francis Hospital of that city 
on June 26, after an illness of several 
months. He was 57 years of age. 

Associated with Mr. Zettler in the hard- 
ware business were his two surviving 
brothers, Raymond and Harry. He took 
an active interest in business and civic 
affairs and was well known among hard- 
ware men throughout central Ohio. 





New Rite Hardware Catalog 


Rite Hardware & Mfg. Corp. 1640 
North Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal., 
recently issued a new catalog devoted to 
its line of builders hardware. 

Among the cast brass or bronze items 
listed, described and illustrated are, en- 
trance door handles, latches, door knock- 
ers and knobs, lever handles, door grips, 
hinges and latches. 





N. Y. Sheet Metal Contractors 

Convene and Elect Officers 

The New York State Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors Associaticn held its annual con- 
vention in the Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, 
on June 12 and 13. H. A. Daniel of New- 
burgh was reelected to the presidency; 
William J. 





Morrey, Rochester, reelected ! 


first vice-president; Otto Goebel, Syra- 
cuse, reelected second vice-president and 
William E. Green of Utica, was reelected 
treasurer. Dayton Hessler was elected 
secretary of the association, succeeding 
H. R. Burgess of Elmira. 

More than 150 delegates attended the 
convention. A very healthy outlook for 
the balance of 1928 was reported and the 
general condition of business was said to 
be good. The next convention will be held 
in Utica, N. Y., in April 1929. 





The Reardon Co. Completes 
New Plant in Los Angeles, Cal. 


The Reardon Co., manufacturer of cold 
water paints, with headquarters at Second 
and Clinton Streets, St. Louis, Mo., re- 
cently opened a new plant at 526 S. Ala- 
meda Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The company’s business had increased to 
such an extent that its St. Louis and Chi- 
cago plants were unable to keep up pro- 
duction, making this new plant a necessity. 
The new factory is three stories in height, 
made of reinforced concrete, and cccupies 
a plot, 80 by 150 ft. Ample facilities for 
manufacturing and shipping are provided. 
A. J. Lynch is resident vice-president and 
Leslie McLean, sales manager. 


A. Milne & Co. to Distribute 
Wardlow Steel in the U. S. 


A. Milne & Cc., 745 Washington Street, 
New York City have been appointed sales 
agents in the i'nited States and Canada 
for the products of S. & C. Wardlow, 
Ltd., of Oughtibridge, Sheffield, England. 

The Milne company has branches in 
many cities and will carry the Wardlow 
cutlery sheets, single and double shear 
cutlery steels and file steels. 


Union Hardware Co. Acquires 
“Alumo” Skate Patents 


The <Alumo Co., manufacturer of 
“Alumo” skates in Malden, Mass., an- 
nounces that the Union Hardware Co. of 
Torrington, Conn., has acquired all the 
patents and trade marks covering the 
“Alumo” skates and skating shoes. These 
products will be merchandized by the Jo- 
seph T. Wood Shoe Co., Ware, Mass., 
who have worked in the distribution of 


| Union merchandise. 


Superflex Blade Co. Sells 
Swedish Safety Razor Blades 


The Superflex Safety Blade Co., 11 Park 


| Place, New York City, announces that it 
| has been appointed sole selling agent in the 
| United States for the Viking safety razor 


blade, manufactured in Sweden by Sveriges 
Urmakare Aktiebolag. 

These razor blades will be marketed 
through legitimate cutlery distribution 
channels by a system of restricted dealer- 
ships. The blades are made of Swedish 
charcoal steel. 








W. A. Leischner Covers New 
England for Peerless Mfg. Co. 


William A. Leischner of 8837 201st 
Street, Hollis, L. I., who for the past sev- 
eral years has represented the Peerless 
Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky., in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington and parts of Long 
Island, has been appointed manager of the 
company’s eastern sales territory. 

Mr. Leischner will cover the Metropoli- 
tan New York District, northern New Jer- 
sey and the New England States. 

During the week of July 9, the Peerless 
Mfg. Co. will exhibit its products under 
Mr. Leischner’s direction at 225 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, at which time 
the company’s fireplace fixtures, heaters, 
etc., will be shown. 





Hardware Golf Association 
Plans Annual Tournament 


The Hardware Golf Association will 
hold its third annual tournament at Excel- 
sior Springs, Mo., on Sept. 14, 15 and 16. 
This association, composed of hardware 
jobbers and manufacturers, has conducted 
previcus tournaments which have _ been 
very successful. A qualifying round will 
be played on Friday, Sept. 14. The bal- 
ance of the tournament will be conducted 
with match play on succeeding days. 

Any hardware jobber or manufacturer 
is eligible for membership and application 
should be sent to J. K. Werner, care of 
Wyeth Hardware & Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. In sending an application to Mr. 
Werner, if desired, he will make a hotel 


reservation. All participants will be quar- 
tered in the same hotel. Membership fee 
is $5. 





Peterson Bros. to Distribute 
Baystate Tap & Die Products 


Baystate Tap & Die Co., Mansfield, 
Mass., has appointed Peterson Brothers of 
104 Walker Street, New York City, as its 
exclusive sales representatives in the 
Metropolitan territory. This company will 
carry a complete line of Baystate taps, 
dies, screw plates, carbon drills, etc. 





Junkune Brothers Appoint 
The Oldham-Rust Company 


The Oldham-Rust Co., manufacturers’ 
representative at 38 Murray Street, New 
York City, announces that it has been ap- 
pointed exclusive representative in the 
Metropolitan district for Junkunc Bros., 
manufacturers of padlocks at 1145 W. 
Garfield Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


J. Weller Joins Sargent & Co. 


Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn., an- 
nounce that John H. Weller became fac- 
tory manager on July 1. Mr. Weller is an 
experienced manufacturer of metal prod- 
ucts and has recently been connected with 
several important automobile manufac- 
turers including the Packard Motor Car 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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Supplee-Biddle Q-Q-M Club 
Holds Outing and Election 


More than 300 members and guests of 
the Q-Q-M Club, of the Supplee-Biddle 
Hardware Co., Philadelphia, Pa., attended 
and enjoyed the annual outing on Satur- 
day, June 23, held at the Knights of Co- 
lumbus Club, at Eddington on the Dela- 
ware River. 

The organization, led by the 114th U. S. 
Infantry Band and conveyed in sixty-five 
automobiles, made an impressive appear- 
ance as it moved along the route to the 
club grounds, where equipment had been 
installed for the occasion. Interdepart 
mental contests in base-ball, tug-of-war 
and other field sports were thoroughly er- 
joyed. 

Frederick H. Karutz, the retiring presi- 
dent, was toastmaster at the very excellen* 
dinner. He was presented with a beautiful 
wrist watch in recognition of his year’s 
administration. William B. Munroe, presi- 
dent of the Supplee-Biddle Co., made an 
excellent address in which he welcomed 
the guests of the occasion—Rev. William 
Barnes Lower, Rev. Arthur C. Jamcs 
and James M. Rose, HARpwaRE AcE. The 
speakers paid tribute to those who have 
served the company over fifty years and 
to those who have completed a course of 
night study. The officers elected to serve 
the Q-Q-M Club during the ensuing year 
are L. A. Hoeflich, president; W. Fisher, 
vice-president; W. Leroy Groom, secre- 
tary; F. Trader, treasurer. 





Philadelphia Dealers Hear G. K. 
Goodwin—Hardware Day 
Will Be July 18 


George K. Goodwin, proprietor of Wm. 
Rose & Bros., Sharon Hill, Pa., was the 
guest speaker at the June meeting of the 
Retail Hardware Association of Philadel- 
delphia, held on June 21. 

Mr. Goodwin’s address was based on 
“Replacement Guarantee of Tools,” and he 
stressed the necessity of dealers having 
courage and control when solving fraudu- 
lant claims. Horace G. Goodwin, vice- 
president of the association, presided at 
the meeting and conducted the question 
period which followed the address. 

Hardware Day will be celebrated by the 
Philadelphia Association on Wednesday, 
July 18. The dealers will go to the Phila- 
delphia Rifle Club, where an afternoon and 
evening of all kinds of sports will be en- 
joyed. A dinner will conclude the outing. 


Aerial Signpost Now Adorns 
Wooster Brush Co. Plant 


A large sign reading “Wooster, Ohio,” 
with an arrow pointing to the local air- 
port, has been painted on the roof of the 
Wooster Brush Co. plant in Wooster. 

The sign, painted in accordance with the 
regulations of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Aeronautic Division, 
is of chrome yellow with letters 20 ft. 
high. The word “Wooster” is more than 


200 ft. long. Aviators who have flown 
over the plant say that the sign is visible 
from several thousand feet altitude and is 
easily readable. 

The Wooster Brush Co. is one of the 
first organizations in the State of Ohio to 
place an aerial sign post on its roof. It 
will be remembered that the company re- 
cently cooperated with Will Rogers, by 
offering to supply free brushes to the first 
100 Ohio cities who would paint similar 
signs. 





American Mech. Laboratories 
Becomes Clarostat Mfg. Co. 


American Mechanical Laboratories, Inc., 
285 North Sixth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
recently changed its name to Clarostat 
Mfg. Co., Inc. This change in name was 
made to insure the company’s identity 
with that of its products. The personnel 
of the company, its policies and its prod- 
ucts will remain as heretofore. 





N. Y. State Jobbers Meet in 
Utica—Roberts Hardware Host 


The Roberts Hardware Co. of Utica, 
N. Y., was hest to the New York State 
Association of Hardware Jobbers at its 
quarterly meeting held in the Hotel Utica 
on June 14. There was no set program 
for the meeting and no speaker. Informal 
discussions proved of value to the dele- 
gates representing the firms belonging to 
the association. It was decided to hold 
the next meeting in Kingston, N. Y., some 
time during September. L. S. Winne & 
Co. will be the hosts on this occasion. 


New Blabon Linoleum Folder 


The George W. Blabon Co., manufac- 
turer of linoleum in Nicetown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has issued an_ interesting 
illustrated folder showing linoleum pat- 
terns appropriate for private residences, 
institutions, offices, etc. It has been pre- 
pared to enable architects, contracting 
builders and others to conveniently select 
appropriate patterns. In it, are illustrated 
in color; many of the company’s brands 
and patterns of linoleums. 


J. W. Fox Hardware Corp. 
Moves 


J. W. Fox Hardware Corp., 112 West 
42nd St, New York City, representing 
builders’ hardware manufacturers in the 
metropolitan and eastern district, recently 
moved to larger offices and is now located 
at 202 East 44th St., New York City. 

A more complete stock and better dis- 
play fixtures have been installed at the 
new address. 


J. Jacob Pippart Dead 


J. Jacob Pippart, founder, president and 
general manager of the Genesee Tack Co., 
Mount Hope Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., 
died at his home in that city on June 20 
after a long illness. 








M. I. T. “Open House” for Public 
Use Hardware Age in Course 
In order to show to the general public 

the scope of its field of endeavor and to 
demonstrate the workings of the various 
branches of study, the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in Cambridge, Mass., 
recently held its sixth annual “open house.” 
M. I. T., as the institute is commonly 
known, has an international reputation as 
being one of the premier engineering 
schools of the world, and its graduates 
occupy executive positions in many fields 
of endeavor. 

When each year’s “open house” is an- 
nounced, it attracts more than local atten- 
tion, as men, women, and children come 
many miles to this affair, which is held 
under the auspices of the combined student 
professional societies. The students make 
all the demonstrations, which are simply 
a presentation of modern methods of edu- 
cation. 

One of the interesting and instructive 
departments shown in operation was the 
Building Construction Department, a 
course inaugurated about eighteen months 
ago. It is supervised by Prof. R. F. 
Tucker, who for many years was asso- 
ciated with the Thompson-Starrett Co. of 
New York City. 

This course was planned to prepare stu- 
dents to enter the construction field. It 
is based on the Civil Engineering course 
and has certain subjects from the Archi- 
tecture course. 

Many industrial companies have been im- 
pressed with the practical aspects of this 
new course and have given valuable co- 
operation. The heads cf many important 
Boston construction companies are included 
in the list of lecturers. Among the com- 
panies who have contributed permanent 
displays for study purposes are: Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Tremont 
Nail Co., Wareham, Mass.; Genfire Steel 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio; Milwaukee Cor- 
rugation Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; American 
Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, IIl.; Oxweld 
Acetylene Co., New York City; Anaconda _ 
Copper Co., Truscon Steel Co., Young- 
town, Ohio; Penn Hardware Co., Read- 
ing, Pa.; The Philip Carey Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Chandler & Farquhar Co., 
Boston, Mass.; Skilsaw, Inc., Chicago, III., 
and The Unishear Co., Inc., New York 
City, as well as many other not related to 
the hardware industry.‘ 

Each one of the 48 students taking the 
course during the last term was furnished 
with a copy of W. N. Thomas’s “Build- 
ers’ Hardware from the Ground Up,” pub- 
lished by HArpwareE AGE. This book was 
selected as a_ standard by Professor 
Tucker after examining many _ similar 
books on the subject. 5 

The Penn Hardware Co., of Reading, 
Pa., furnished a cabinet for the students, 
in which was contained each item men- 
tioned in “Builders’ Hardware from the 
Ground Up.” The items were tagged and 
numbered to correspond with the book, so 
that a close study could be made of the 
items, which were neatly affixed to an 
attractive background. In this way the 
students not only had the advantage of the 
illustrations in Mr. Thomas’s book, but the 
actual item for personal inspection. 
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Washington News Letter 


Department of Commerce to Conduct Survey of Field of Retail 
Credit—Division of Simplified Practice Gathering Data on 


(Washington Bureau of HARDWARE AGE) 
The degree to which consumers have 
mortgaged their future income by in- 
stallment purchases and other credit 
transactions and reported heavy costs 
in the present methods of credit ex- 
tension, which impose burdens on both 
retailers and consumers are held by 
Dr, Julius Klein, Director of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, to be the two 
outstanding features of the retail credit 
situation which in themselves warrant 
a careful study of the field. They are 
to be included in a survey being started. 
Expression of this view by Doctor 
Klein was given before the National 
Retail Credit Men’s Association at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., recently, by Dr. F. M. 


Surface of the Domestic Commerce Di- | 


vision of the Department, Doctor Klein 
having been unable to be present. The 
credit structure built up between the 
retailers and the consumers was de- 
clared to present some of the greatest 
problems facing business today. The 
kinds of credit in use, it was pointed 
out, are not new, but some of their 
forms were said to be new with the 
amount of consumer purchasing in 
credit reported to have increased 
greatly during the last eight or ten 
years. Explanation was made that it 
is held by those closest to the situa- 
tion that these credit operations are 
being conducted without _ sufficient 
knowledge of the underlying and ruling 
facts. The leading retailers know the 
facts about their own operations, and 
the many credit bureaus throughout 
the country, it was stated, are doing 
excellent work in stabilizing credit in 
their own communities. However, it 
was declared, no systematic study has 
been made of the retail credit field in 
general and, in consequence, the con- 
duct of this business often lacks ade- 
quate direction and conclusions as to its 
soundness are being made upon mere 
opinion rather than on facts. 

The observation was made that while 
installment sales have increased dur- 
ing the past decade, the savings funds 
of the American people have increased 
at the same time. The conclusion was 
drawn that installment buying has 
quite evidently not meant the abandon- 
ment of thrift for spendthrift policies. 
The best estimates available, it was 
stated, indicate that the total yearly 


installment sales for consumers’ goods | 


Shovels, Spades and Scoops 
By L. W. Moffett 


| are about $4,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,- 
| 000 out of a total national retail turn- 
| over of about $40,000,000,000 and a 
| national income of about $90,000,000,- 
| 000. The relative size of these figures 
|and the mildness of the effect of the 
| installment business during the recent 


| period of short employment led to the | 
tentative conclusions that the extreme | 


alarmists have painted their picture in 
| too somber colors. It was conceded, 
| however, that there is no adequate 
knowledge of the true total amount of 
retail credit outstanding, including open 
| eredit, nor of the distribution of this 
| credit burden among various income 
| groups and in various parts of the 
| country. 
| “It is said that a material portion of 
our prosperity of recent years is based 
| upon our retail credit structure,” it 
was stated. “We trust that a carefully 
| conducted survey of retail credit con- 
ditions and practices will give the busi- 
ness men adequate facts to enable them 
to regulate this phase of business with 
safety to our continuously expanding 
business. A careful survey of the facts 
| should serve as prosperity insurance. 
| “Increase of prosperity calls today 
for increase in efficiency and a lowering 
of costs of distribution. Our manu- 
facturers and our farmers have in- 
creased their efficiency and cut their 
prices. The costs ,of distribution have 
not been reduced correspondingly.” 

A material part of the costs of dis- 
| tribution was said to come ffom the 
|costs of extending credit to the consum- 





| indicate that, with up-to-date methods 
|of credit scrutiny, the actual losses 
from bad debts are not very heavy. 
Any unnecessary mark-up in consum- 
ers’ prices caused by charges to cover 
wasteful practices was held to be a 
drag on all classes of business as well 
as a burden on the consumer. Any- 
thing that will help to reduce the costs 
of extending retail credit, it was stated, 


wholesalers, manufacturers and farm- 
ers. 

It is by reason of the foregoing situa- 
tion, it was pointed out, that officers 
of the association requested the De- 
partment of Commerce to conduct a 
survey, with the cooperation of the 
association, of the field of retail credit. 
The first efforts have already been 
launched and it is hoped that the re- 








ers. Available data, it was pointed out, | 


will be a boon to consumers, retailers, | 


sults will soon begin to be available. 
| The plan is to base the body of the sur- 
| vey on two questionnaires, one to be 
| filed by representative retailers and one 
| by representative consumers. It is not 
| expected to reach everyone by this 
method, or that everyone who receives 
a questionnaire will be able to answer 
all the questions asked. However, it 
was pointed out, if all who get the ques- 
| tionnaires and are able to answer will 
do so, as completely and carefully as 
possible, the department will have facts 
| from representative samples which will 
| be consolidated into groups by geo- 
graphic regions and by types of busi- 
ness. These summaries in turn will be 
published and made available for the 
use of all. Every precaution will be 
taken to keep the records of each in- 
dividual business as confidential in the 
department as in the offices of the busi- 
ness houses themselves. The summa- 
ries from the questionnaires will be 
brought together and analyzed in con- 
nection with all other information on 
the subject which is available in Gov- 
| ernment offices or the files of private 
business. 








Preparatory to calling a conference of 
the standing committee on the simpli- 
| fied p.actice recommendation (No. 48), 
| concerning shovels, spades and scoops, 
| to consider the revision or reaffirma- 
| tion of this recommendation, the Divi- 
| sion of Simplified Practice, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has been requested 
| by the chairman of the committee to 





| initiate a survey among the acceptors 
| of the simplification to ascertain cer- 
| tain information for the consideration 
|of the committee. The questionnaire 
being sent out calls for information as 
to the percentage of production for 
| 1927 in standard sizes, grades, finishes 
| and types; whether or not the demand 
|for non-standard sizes, etc., is suffi- 
| ciently large to warrant any change in 
| the recommendation; whether or not 
| present consumer demand indicates fur- 
ther eliminations can be advantageously 
effected; what measures, if any, are 
being used to promote, establish and 
sell the simplified line; whether or not 
there is any price differential favoring 
the simplified lines as against non- 
standard lines, and whether or not ben- 
efits have been experienced from the 


operation of the recommendation. 
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Wet June Has Slowed Up Trade In 
Hardware Markets, But Jobbers 
and Dealers Are Optimistic 


New York, July 3.—Hardware distributors in leading market centers 


are optimistic for summer trade. 


The wet weather during the month of 


June delayed much work calling for hardware and paints. That this work 
will go forward during July, and that it will contribute to a good summer 


volume is confidently expected. 


Market prices have remained fairly firm and no drastic changes are looked | 


for at this time. 


Retail sales for the first half of 1928 are about up to those of last year. 
Collections generally are ranging from slow to fair. 


Change in Distribution of Crops 
Is Indicated 


Significant changes in the distribution of 
crops have taken place since the World 
War, the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced June 27. Between 15,000,000 and 
20,000,000 acres formerly required to pro- 
duce feed for horses and mules, for exam- 
ple, have been released for other uses, it 
was explained. The text of the statement 
follows: 

“A decrease has occurred in wheat and 
the acreage of other grains, while the 
acreage devoted in cotton, alfalfa, clover, 
fruits and vegetables has increased nota- 
bly. Crop production has been stimulated 
in the level lands of the West at the sacri- 
fice of the hilly lands of the East. Corn 
acreage has declined east of Indiana, but 
to the west a general increase has taken 
place.” 


Reserve Banks Report Gain in 
Bill Holdings 


The consolidated statement of condition 
of the Federal Reserve banks on June 27, 
made public by the Federal Reserve Board, 
June 28, shows increases for the week of 
$41,000,000 in holdings of discounted bills, 
of $12,500,000 in member bank reserve de- 
posits, of $5,300,000 in Federal Reserve 
note circulation and of $1,060,000 in cash 
reserves, and decreases of $10,900,000 in 
holdings of government securities and of 
$500,000 in bills bought in open market. 
Total bills and securities were $29,600,000 
above the amount held on June 20. 

The principal changes in holdings of 
discounted bills during the week were in- 


creases of $28,700,000 at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago, $13,800,000 at 
Cleveland and $13,000,000 at Philadelphia, 
and decreases of $6,600,000 at Kansas City, 
$4,500,000 at New York and $4,100,000 at 
St. Louis. 

The system’s holdings of Treasury notes 
increased $9,300,000 and of United States 
bonds $2,100,000, while holdings of cer- 
tificates of indebtedness declined $22,300,- 
000, due largely to the redemption of a 
$19,000,000 temporary Treasury certificate 
held on June 20. 

Federal Reserve note circulation in- 
creased $5,300,000 during the week, the 
principal changes being an increase of 
$3,100,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland and a decrease of $2,000,000 at 
Atlanta. 


Survey Shows Fires Gain Faster 
Than Population 


In most cities of the United States the 





number of fires occurring each year is in- 
creasing more rapidly than the population, 
a survey by the Fidelity-Phenix Fire In- 
surance Co. showing that forty-seven out 
of sixty-three municipalities displayed ad- 
vances last year as compared with 1920. 

Commenting upon the survey, Ernest 
Sturm, chairman of the Fidelity-Phenix, 
said: “As a matter of mathematics, the 


| more people there are in a given city the 


es eeeeeneeeeeneeneneeneneensae 


greater the number of fires that will break 
out because blazes usually originate from 
some human action and also because an 


augmented population requires additional | 


| only 6 per cent. 





residential and commercial building, all of | 


which are burnable. 


“New York, for example, last year re- | 


ported 24,341 fires, or 66 per cent more 


than in 1920, while the population advanced 
Albany had 167 per cent 
more burnings, with 89 per cent greater 
population. The worst record was that of 
Portland, Ore., with per cent in- 
crease in the number of fires, although the 
total of residents gained but 35 per cent.” 
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Black Sheets Are Lowest in Price 
Since 1916 


The weaker price situation in steel is 
now uppermost, though undue prominence 
could easily be given this weakness to the 
neglect of other factors that are favorable, 
such as record production and consump- 
tion for the first half, the good state of 
business by comparison with a year ago 
and with other years at this time of the 
year. The average price of pig iron is 
the lowest since 1915 and among finished 
products black sheets at 2.60c. to 2.65¢e. 
Pittsburgh, are the lowest since 1916, ac- 
cording to market students. 

However, steel prices are not out of 
line with the metals in general. Within 
the past ten days tin has sold the lowest 
since 1924, while both lead and zinc sagged 
to their 1924 or 1925 levels recently. Cop- 
per has been the one conspicuous excep- 
tin among the metals, ferrous or non- 
ferrous. 

The steel sheet situation is 
paradoxical. Sales have been improving 
in a very brisk manner during the past 
ten days. In some districts the volume of 
sales is ahead of current production. Auto- 
mobile makers are announcing their new 
models and before long large quantities of 
sheets will enter such construction. 

Production of tin plate has been sur- 
prisingly heavy and consumption in can- 
ning will undoubtedly be large. Whole- 
sale grocers and canners are somewhat 
alarmed by the large pea crops maturing. 
There are sigifSs of an overproduction. 
Though the news is greeted with enthusi- 
asm by makers of tin plate and tin cans, 
an opposite sort of greeting is forthcom- 
ing for those handle the 
products. 


somewhat 


who canned 


General Electric Cuts Prices on 
Lamps 14 Per Cent 


President Gerard Swope of the General 
Electric Co. announces that on July 1 
Mazda lamp prices will again be reduced 
Reductions will average 14 per cent and 
will apply to types which represent about 
82 per cent of the total consumption of 
large Mazda lamps. 

This is the eleventh time that Mazda 
lamp prices have been reduced since 1920. 
It brings their prices to less than half, or 
about 45 per cent of the 1914 average. 
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Hot Weather Hardware Specialties Active, 
New York Jobbers Report—Collections Better 


New YorK, July 3—Hot weather specialties such as ice cream | 
freezers, electric fans, refrigerators, vacuum bottles, etc., 
demand. The weather has been very hot with plenty of rain. 


are in good 
The rain 


has hampered the normal movement of garden hose, hose reels and 
allied accessories but has stimulated an unusually heavy sale of lawn 


mowers. 


There are no important price changes. 
Collections average a little better in most reports. 


a moderate sale. 


Shelf goods are having only 





BATTERIES.—The 
vention broadcasting stimulated a very 
active demand for radio batteries. 
There has been no change in prices 
and no changes are expected. Local 
stocks are ample. Ignition type bat- 
teries have a steady call. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. NEW YORK: 

Dry cells, No. 6, ignition type, 
32\%c.; No. 7111, same type, 35%4c. 
each. 

Hercules, No. 6, ignition type, 23c. 
each in lots of 50. ‘ 

B batteries, No. 767, $2.62 each; in 
units of 5, $2.44 each; No. 772 (ver- 
tical type), $2.06 each; in units of 5, 
$1.92 each; heavy duty oe type, 
No. 770, $3 each; in units of 2.80 
each. Layerbilt No. 486, $3. 59 "each; 
units of 5, $2.33; New Layerbilt, No. 
485, $2.53 each, in units of 5, $2.33 
each. 

BOLTS AND NUTS.—Normal demand 
reported, with prices the same. Stocks 


are satisfactory. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. NEW YORK 
Carriage bolts, 55 off list. “Cast 
bolts, 60 per cent off list. 
Stove bolts, 80 per cent off list. 
Machine bolts, % by 6 and smaller, 
50 and 10 off list; larger to 1 by 30, 
50 per cent off list; 1% to 1%, 30 off 
list. 
"Coach screws, 55 off list. Cast bolts, 
60 per cent off list. Step bolts, 50 per 
cent off list. 
BUTTS.—Demand fairly active, with 
jobbers quoting retailers on 3% by 3% 
steel butts, at 18% cents per pair in 
case lots and 19 cents per pair in 
smaller quantities. 
FREEZERS, ICE CREAM.—With much 
warmer weather in this territory, local 
jobbers report a very active market 
for freezers and kindred hot weather 


specialties. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. NEW YORK: 
Acme freezers, 2 qt., bright, gal- 
vanized tapered, $8 per doz.; same 
enameled galvanized, $10 per doz.; 4 
qt., enameled-galvanized, $18 per doz., 
and pint size, Junior enameled, $4.80 
per doz. 
Arctic freezers, 1 qt., $2; 2 aqt., 
$2.30; 3 aqt., $2.78; 4 qt., $3. 44; 6 qt., 
5 30: 8 qt., $5.55; 10 qt., $7.40; and 12 
$8.33. Prices are each and NET. 
ee vacuum freezers, No. 1, $2.33; 
No. 2, $2.67; No. 3, 33; and No. 4, 
$4. Prices are each and NET. 
Gasco Effortless freezers, $2.67 each. 
Everybody’s vacuum freezer, 1 pt., 
$3.50; 1 qt., $4.50; 2 qt., $6; 3 qt., $7: 
and 4 qt., $8. These are LIST prices, 
per each, and are subject to a deal- 
ers’ discount of 30 per cent. The 
Ieverybody’s freezer is gray enameled. 
Peerless freezers, cottage special, 
2 qt., $1.50 each N 
White Mompeetn freezers, 3; ot. 
$2.43; 2 qt., $2.83; 3 qt., $3.38; 4 qt., 
$4.13; 6 at., $5.23: 8 qt., $6.75; 10 qt., 


Democratic con- | 





$9; 12 qt., $10.78; 15 qt., $12.80; 20 qt., 
$16.80. Prices are each and NET. 


OIL COOK STOVES.—Along the Jer- 


| sey coast and in Long Island towns 
| this line has been very active. 


Prices 


continue the same. Stocks have been 


adequate. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. NEW YORK: 

Perfection oil cook stoves, No. 339 
full white porcelain enamel, 4 stand- 
ard. 1 Giant Superflex burner, built- 
in oven with white cabinet, $140; No. 
74, satin-black finish, 4 cobalt porce- 
lain. burners, $28.50 for stove only, 
with white cabinet, $41.50; with black 
cabinet, $36.50; same with 3 burners, 
$22.50, $33 and $29; same with 2 burn- 
ers, $17.50 for ere alone and with 
black cabinet, $22. 

These are list ies subject to a 
discount of 30 and 5 in lots of 10 or 
more and for lots of less than 10, 30 
per cent off list. 

Nesco oil cook stoves, No. 500, $56; 
No. 400-L, $38.50; No. 400-R, $38.50; 
No. 212- 1102, with high shelf, $15.93; 
No. 213-1103, with high shelf, $19.95; 
No. 214-1104, with high shelf, $25.20; 
Nesco ovens, No. 5, $1.50; No. 10, 
$2.63; No. 20, $3. 15; and No, 301, $4.48. 
NESCO prices are NET. 

Coleman camp stoves, No. 2, $8.50, 
and No. 9, $6.25. Coleman Gipsy camp 
stove, $4.70. 

Coleman Air-O-Gas omen No. 322, 
$76; No. 323, $17.60; No. 324, $26; No. 
325, $30; No. 326, 316; No: 327, $19; 
No. 328, $48; No. 329, $35; No. 330, 


$23. 
COLEMAN prices are each and 
NET. 


SCREENS.—Continue to be very active, 
with prices uniform in this market. 
Stocks have been satisfactory. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. NEW YORK: 
Window screens, Diamond E, all 
metal frame, with Opal galvanized 
wire cloth, No. 14 mesh, No. 1, $8; 
No. 2, $10; No. 3, $12; No. 4, $14; No. 
5, $12; No. 6, $14; No. 7, $16. 
Diamond E with Liberty golden 
bronze wire cloth, No. 16 mesh, No. 
11, $12; No. 12, $14; No. 13, $16; No. 
i $18; No. 15, $16; No. 16, $18; No. 
Diamond E prices are net per doz. 
Liberty Brand, all metal screens, 
galvanized wire cloth, No. 14 mesh, 
No. 21, $6.80; No. 23, $9.20; No. 24, 
$10; No. 26, $10.80; No. 27, 2. 
Liberty Brand with bronze wire 
cloth, No. 16 mesh, No. 31, $10; No. 
33, $12.80; No. 34, $14; No. 36, $14.80; 
No. 37, $16. 
‘ Liberty Brand screens are net per 
oz. 


SPARKLET SYPHONS.—With warm- 
er weather this line continues to be an 
active seller. Prices are the same. 


Stocks have been adequate. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. NEW YORK: 
Sparklet syphons, No. 41, $4.25 each; 
in lots of six or more, $4 each. Spark- 
ers, 9 7/12c, each, packed in cartons 
of one doz. Sparklet syrups, 50c. per 
pt. bottle. 








Extra parts, pin washers, 15c. each; 
piercing pins, 15c. each; tubes and 
washers, 50c. each; tube washers, 
15e. each; head, complete, $2 each, 
and Sparker holders, 50c. each. 


SPRING GOODS.—Though the bulk of 
this business has been taken care of, 
the local jobbers find a steady sale for 
many items in this line. Plenty of rain 
has stimulated an exceptionally good 
market for lawn mowers, grass catcher 
and kindred lawn mower accessories. 
The heavy rains have somewhat ham- 
pered the normal sale of garden hose, 
hose reels, ete. Prices are not expected 
to change materially. Local wholesale 
stocks are satisfactory. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS . RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. NEW YOR 


Garden Hoes 


Ladies’ Garden hoes, 6 in. forged 
steel blade, solid shank, 4 ft. handle, 
63 1/6c. each. 

Meadow hoes, forged steel blade, 19 
gage polished and bronze _ socket 
shank, 4% ft. handle, 93c. each. 

Nursery hoes, forged steel blade, 
polished and bronzed, solid shank, 
4% ft. handle (ash), 7 in. blade, 81%c. 
each. 

Onion hoes, square top, polished 
forged steel blade, 7 x 1% in. bronze 
finish, 4% ft. handle, 84%c. each. 

Garden hoes are packed 12 in a 
bundle. 

Warren type hoes, 86c. each; scuf- 
fle type hoes, 81c. to 92c. each. 


Cultivators 


Floral cultivators, adjustable 3 
forged steel prongs, malleable iron 
socket enamel finish, 4 ft. ash han- 
dles, 60c. each; same with 5 forged 
steel adjustable prongs and 4% ft. 
ash handles, 85%c. each. 

Packed 6 in a bundle. 


Potato Hooks 


Solid steel goose neck, black and 
gold finish, 4% ft. handles, 5 round 
tines, $1.03 each. Same, with bent 
head, polished and bronze finish, 4 
angular black tines, 96%c. each. 

These are packed 12 in a bundle. 


Manure Forks 


Strapped ferrules, oval drop forged 
tines, selected D ash handles, 4-12 in. 
tines, bronze finish, $1.71 each. Same, 
5-12% in. tines, $1.89144 each. 

Strapped ferrules, drop forged oval 
tines, polished and bronzed with 4 ft. 
ash handles, 4-12 in. tines, $1.56 each. 
Same, with 5-12% in. tines, $1.90 each. 

Heavy mill or street forks, strapped 
ferrules, bronze finish, wood D han- 
dles, with 4 oval 15 in, heavy tines, 
$2. 17 each. All of these manure forks 
are packed 6 in a bundle. 


Hay Forks 


Strapped ferrules, selected ash han- 
dles, bronzed and polished, 3 oval 12 
in. drop forged tines, with 5 ft. bent 
handles, $1.15%4 each, and with 6 ft. 
bent handles, $1.39 each. 

Hay forks are packed 12 ina bundle. 

Five per cent off all prices on 
spring goods in bundle lots. 


- 


Lawn Rollers 


Dunham’s waterweight rollers, No. 
$2, $9 each; No. 4, $10.76 each. 


Hose Reels 


Donley all metal No. 2, $1.55, and 
No. 10, $2.50 each. 
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The Remington Weekly Letter 


A $500,000 LUNCHEON 


Ilion is a little town of 12,000 people, nestling 
in the beautiful Mohawk Valley, near Utica, New 
York. The people of [lion are 100% American. 
For one hundred years, from generation to gen- 
eration, fathers have taught their sons how to use 
tools, and men with mechanical genius have 
invented guns, typewriters and cash registers. 


The farmers around Ilion raise Holstein cattle. 
It is a dairy district. In the deep rich grass of the 
meadows and on the hills, these cattle contentedly 
munch and chew their cud all the long summer 
days. 


For weeks, in the rushing city of New York, at 
conference after conference, the salesmen of an 
Ilion cash register company had been trying to 
land the largest order for cash registers that has 
ever been placed. It was a case of “showing 
samples and talking points.” 


Mr. P. V. Bunn, Vice President and General 
Manager of the cash register company, made trip 
after trip to New York, accompanied by Mr. F. W. 
Hanson, the General Sales Manager. Along with 
them worked Mr. J. F. Pryor, the Sales Manager 
of the New York District. Sometimes the sales 
wind blew hot and sometimes it blew cold. Com- 
petition was everything in the way of competition 
that one could expect. 


Then on the morning of June 19th the tele- 
phone on the desk of the President of the Rem- 
ington Arms Company buzzed. It was Mr. C. C. 
Nichols, Vice President of the Schulte United 
Corporation, this company having just organized 
a chain of one thousand five-cents-one-dollar stores. 
Would the President have luncheon at one o’clock 
at the Union League Club with Mr. A. M. Me- 
Fadyen, Vice-President? The President of the 
Remington Arms Company would be delighted! 


That was a nice little luncheon at a table over- 
looking Fifth Avenue. Nothing was said about 
business. The conversation was mostly about 
yachting, but when the coffee came, Mr. McFadyen 


We have had a number of requests 
for reprints of these Weekly Letters, 
to be distributed to salesmen and 
others. We shall be glad to supply 
any of our customers with copies 
upon request. 


announced that they had decided to place their 
first order for 5,000 cash registers with the Rem- 
ington Cash Register Company. This was only 
the starting order; they proposed to use Reming- 
ton cash registers exclusively in all their stores as 


opened. 


As soon as the President reached his office he 
called up Ilion, where the Sales Managers of the 
cash register company were holding a convention. 
Congratulations were extended to Mr. Bunn, Mr. 
Hanson and Mr. Pryor. The two thousand em- 
ployees in the factory were surprised when the 
great factory siren blew a long blast at three 
o’clock in the afternoon. Then in every depart- 
ment the word was posted that the big order had 
been landed. 


The Holstein cattle on the hills around Ilion did 
not show any signs of excitement, but this order 
means more work for the good mechanics in Ilion. 
Far away in this quiet little town they prosper be- 
cause of the good work done by salesmen. In a 
thousand stores clerks every day when they ring up 
sales will see the name “REMINGTON.” 


Now who, in the last analysis, deserves the real 
credit? Of course, the salesmen did their part. 
We give them their full measure of credit, but to 
the writer, dictating this article in his office in a tall 
building in New York, it seems that the credit is 
due to those inventors and good mechanics who 
knew how to do only good work; the men who 
taught their sons how to do good work, and laid 
down their tools and now peacefully s!eep on the 
hill overlooking their town. This order was taken 
not by high-powered salesmanship, but by the 
ability of the salesmen to demonstrate the quality 
in a machine produced by precision workmen. _ 


Therefore, in passing out bouquets for this un- 
usual order, the President of the Company is writ- 
ing this little article in hénor of the expert 
mechanics who from generation to generation 
have done good work in the little town of Ilion. 


President 


- REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


The Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


Be cere 


25 Broadway, New York City Telephone, Bowling Green 3392 
Manufacturers of Arms, Ammunition, Cutlery, Cash Registers and Service Machines 
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New England Retail Trade Expanding 
: but Stull a Long Way from Active 


(Boston office of HARDWARE AGE) 

Boston, July 3.—Of course the big thing in this town the past 
week was the twenty-ninth annual congress of the National Retail 
Hardware Association at Hotel Statler. Members of the New En- 
gland association spent a great deal of time endeavoring to make 
the members of the parent organization enjoy themselves while 
here. Getting down to business, the New England retail trade is 
expanding, yet is still a long way from active. Weather conditions 
the latter part of June were decidedly against the sale of paints, 
roofing material, and a lot of other merchandise used in outside 
work, otherwise the recovery in retail business unquestionably would 
be greater than it is. July, according to all rules and regulations, 
should be a much better month for the hardware dealer, and every- 
body seems to feel] that a lot of merchandise will be sold. 

Activity in jobbing circles is confined very largely to supplying 
the retailer’s current requirements. The retailer is still ordering in 
small quantities but often and demanding immediate deliveries. The 
shelf hardware jobber naturally looks busier than he really is. Job- 
bers’ efforts to interest retailers in futures are meeting with little 
if any success, but it is thought that some of the largest retailers 
this month will cover at least a part of their early fall and winter 
requirements. The outlook for forward business in strict winter 
merchandise is not as bright as it was a year ago, however, owing to 
the fact that a lot of stock was carried over due to unusually mild 
weather conditions. Most everybody has abandoned the idea that 
the political situation will make much difference in business. Money, 
while still more or less tight, seems to be moving in greater volume. 
At least jobbers say the average retail dealer is paying his bills 


more promptly. 





each; 29 x 4.40, $1.65; 30 x 4.50, $1.75; 
in lots of six or less, 28 x 4.75, $1.85; 
29 x 4.75, $1.90; 30 x 4.75, $1.95; 30 x 
4.95, $2.05; 29 x 5.00, $1.95: 31 x 5, 
$2.05; he! x §.25, $2.25; 30 x 5.50, $2.70: 
30 x Ag $2.65; 33 x 5.77, $3; 31. x 
6.00, so [fe x 6, $2.85; 32 x 6.20, $3; 
32 x 6.75, $3.50; 34 x 7.30, $3.85. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESS ORIES.— 
Sales of tires and tubes since the re- | 
cent reduction have been very much bet- 
ter, and there is a wider distribution 
through retail channels of bumpers, 

horns, clocks and the great number of Rg a oe eon te 


other accessories. allowed. 
Bumpers.—One to 49 count, 40 per 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ cent discount; 50 to 249 count, 40 and 
5 per cent discount. 


stocks: 
‘ | Fender Guards.—One to 49 count, 
Tires. — Mansfield line, Clincher, | 
| 
| 


40 per cent discount; 50 to 249 count, 
heavy duty, 30 x 3%, $7.25 each; 40 and 5 per cent discount. 
Horns. — Klaxon, quantities less 


straight sides, 30 x 3%, $9.10; 31 x p 
4, $11.40; 32 x 4, $12.10; 32 x 4%, than $50 in list value, 35 per cent dis- 
$15.95; 34 x 414, $17.15; 35 x 5, $23.30. | count; in $50 to $199 value, 40 and 5 

per cent discount; in $200 value, 50 
per cent discount. 


Tires.—Mansfield line, truck, 8 ply, 
Tire Chains.—One to. nine sets, 30 


count. 

Tires. — Mansfield line, balloon, 27 Auto Clocks.—Westclox line, plain 
x 4.40, $7.60 each; 30 x 4.50, $8.90; dial. $1.50 each net; luminous dial, 
29 x 5.75, $10.05; 30 x 4.75, $10.35: 29 | $2.10. 


x 5.00, $10.40; 30 00, $10.75: 31 | - ‘ ‘. 
x Ur 2e Gok Sex gin 50. Six 323 | BASEBALL GOODS. — Retailers in 
numerous instances have enjoved larger 
} 
| 


| 

32 x 4%, $20.55; 33 x 414, $21.30; 34 | 
x 4% $32.05: 33 x 5, $28.95; 34 x 5, per cent discount; 10 to 49 sets, 35 
$31 15: 35 x 5, $31.85; 10 ply, 32 x 6, | per cent discount; 50 to 99 sets, 40 
$32.40: 36 x 6, $46.60; 34 x 7, $60.15; | per cent discount; 100 to 149 sets 
ma Za $65.35; 12 ply, 36 x 8, $85.35; | 40 and 5 per cent discount: 250 sets 
40 x 8, $91.60. | and more, 40 and 10 per cent dis- 

| 


$12.90. Six ply, 39x 4.40, $9.75: 30 x 
4.50, $11.35; 31 x 5.25, $15.10: 30 x 
550, Sieis. 32 x 77, se i | sales of baseball goods, and have sent 
$16.60; 31 x 6.00, $17.10; 32 | ins repeat orders to jobbers. 
$17.40; 31 x 6.20, $20.60; 32 x 6.20 in small repeat " J 
99 


$20.85; 32 x 6.75, $ 50. ‘ We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
| stocks: 
Tubes.—In lots of less than six, | Catchers’ Mitts.—Youth’s model, $8 
Mansfield line, 30 x 3, $1.30 each; 30 | to $14.50 per doz. net; amateur mod- 
$28.50 and $40; 
semi-professional, $64. 


x 3%, $1.40; 31 x 4, $2.10; 32 x 4, $2.10; : el, $14.40; full size. 


$2.50; 33 x, im, $2.60; 35 x 4, $2.90: First Base Mitts.—Youth's model, 
30 x 5, $3. 36 x 5, $3.65; 32 x &, | $& per doz. net; full size, $13 to $36; 
$5.45; 36 x 6, $5.85: 38 x 7, $8.2 | speed model, $44; Stuffy McInness, 
3alloon, less than 12, 27 x 4.40, $1.5 $50; professional model, $61. 


Baseball Gloves.—Boy’s, $5.50 to 
$11 per doz. net; Tris Speaker (brown 
horsehide), $14.50; G. C. Alexander, 
professional speed model, $40; speed 
model, $58. 

Baseball Bats.—Babe Ruth, $16.20 
per doz. net; Eddie Collins, $16.20; 
Harry Heilman, $16.20; Babe Ruth, 
Jr., $7.20; Bin-Go, $12; burnt oil fin- 
ish, $10.80. 

Baseball. — With rubber center, 
$14.50 per doz. net; with cork and 
rubber center, $14.50; Professional 
League, $8: Boys’ League, $3.50; 
Junior League, $2.75; Dollar Lively, 





No. 


called, was a big year in batteries. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Batteries — Columbia, dry cell, in 
lots of 50, 32c. each net, freight al- 
lowed. Hot Shot. in barrel lots, No. 
1461M, $1.65 each net; No. 1562M, 
$1.97; No. 1662M, *. 34. In less than 
barrel lots, No. 1461M, $1.75; No. 
1562M, $2.07; No. 1662M, $2.45. 

Radio. —Dry cell, in tots of 50, No. 
7111, 35c. each net; in smaller lots, 
40c. each net. B batteries, in units of 
5, No. 767, less than unit packages, 
$2.06 each net; unit packages, $1.92. 
No. 770, less than unit packages, $3; 
unit packages, $2.80. No. 772, less 
than unit packages, $2.06: unit pack- 
ages, $1.92. Storage batteries, 6 to 9, 
$9.75 each net; 6 to 11, $11.10; 6 to 
13, $13.05. Radio, No. 486, $5 list. 
Bare. A’s, 6-9, $8.50 each net; 6-11, 
$9.50; 6-13, $11.50. 


BOTTLES.—Vacuum bottles are 


factor. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Bottles.—Steel shell, with folding 
handle, nested drinking cups, No. 
521, $12 per doz. net; No. 522, $20: 
No. 571, $16; No. 572, $24. Brass 
shell, folding handles, nested cups, 


$20; No. 592, $30; No. 581, $22; No. 
582, $32. Half pints, for school kits, 
No. 70, steel, $12. Columbia, pint, 
$9; quart, $17.50. Assortments, util- 
ity pint, $7; utility quart, $11. Uni- 
versal, No. 1975, six pints and six 
quarts with free goods, $19.75 net. 

a —No. 00, $8 per doz. net; 
No. , $8; No. 02, $14. 


and prompt deliveries can be made. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Croquet Sets. — Standard makes, 
51% in. mallet, 4-ball, No. 0, $2.50 per 
set: No. H, $2.80; 8-ball, No. B, $3.40; 
6 in. mallet, 8-ball, No. N, $4.25: &- 
in. mallet, 4-ball, No. AA, $4.50; 
No. AA, $6. 








No. 5191, $18; No. 5192, $28; No. 591, 


BATTERIES. —Radio batteries and 
those suitable for motor boat equip- 
ment continue to sell remarkably well. 
Sales are keeping close pace to those 
of a year ago, and 1927, it will be re- 


in 


somewhat better request, presumably 
because more and more people are pic- 
nicking Saturdays and Sundays with 
the help of the automobile. Then, too, 
the opening of the vacation season is 2 


CROQUET SETS.—Although by no 
means active, jobbers have had a better 
call for croquet sets the past few days. 
Their stocks are still in good conditiom 


ELECTRICAL GOODS.—Jobbers say 


| one of the largest manufacturers of 
| electric goods in the East has signified 
| a change in prices will shortly be an- 
| nounced. The jobbers have not the de- 


| tails, however. 


| FANS.—Many recent hot, sticky days: 


Reading matter continued on page 136 
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Slide the doors inside 


one of these methods will take care of any condition 


b een cannot make a mistake installing garage fold the doors inside. They slide around the 
doors if you specify R-W hardware. R-W corner against the wall, regardless of the distance 
experts have perfected several methods that meet from door jamb to side wall. 
all requirements. Two are illustrated here. 
Slidetite equipped doors (above) are so easy to 
operate that a child can open and close them. 
All the hardware: is inside the garage where it 
will work better and last longer. R-W door hardware, the largest and most 
Slidaside (below) is frequently the method complete line made, solves any and every door- 
specified when a garage is not deep enough'to _ way problem you'll ever meet. 


R-W garage door hardware eliminates center 
posts, leaving a clear and unobstructed full width 
opening. Doors are adjustable—always fit snug. 
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and night have helped the sale of elec- 


tric fans. Most retailers carry light 
stocks, 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


Fans.—Electric, Polar Club, Junior, 
6 in., in lots of less than 12, $3 each 
net; 12 or more, $2.85; 8 in., less than 
12, $3.20; 12 or more, $3. Senior, os- 
cillating, 10 in., less than six, $7 each; 
six or more, $6.25; stationary, less 
than six, $4.60; six or more, $4.35 
stocks: 


HAMMOCKS.—Jobbers have succeeded 
in selling additional hammocks. The 
couch style seems to be the most popu- 
lar, although the movement of the old 
fashioned kind has been more satisfac- 
tory of late. 


We quote from 
-stocks: 

Hammocks. — Couch styles, khaki 
colored drill, $8 each net; drill with 
adjustable back, $12.50; khaki duck, 
adjustable back, box mattress, $13.50; 
striped duck, head rest, adjustable 
back, box mattress, $18; striped 
duck, head rest, adjustable back, 
boxed mattress, broad arm rest, $20; 
glider types, striped duck, mattress, 
adjustable back and head rest, $30; 
striped drill, without head rest, sus- 
pended from steel underslung stand, 


Khaki, 


Boston jobbers’ 


Canopy. —No. K7, $6 each; 
No. K2, $4.35. 

Stands.—No. 63A, $3 each net. 
PORCH GATES.—Each bright sunny 
day brings orders for porch gates int» 
jobbers. The rank and file of retail 
firms carry only small stocks, and it 
does not take much public buying to 
clean them up. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Porch Gates.—Wooden, slatted, 3 


a $11 ~~ doz. net; 4 ft., $12.50; 5 
, $14; $15.50; 7 ft., ‘$17 in full 
sh hy aie gates to 'the case. 


POTATO HOOKS.—According to the 
latest Government estimates New Eng- 


land is to have a much larger potato 
crop this year. It should be a good 
year for potato hooks. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Potato Hooks.—No. 5, $11.85 a doz.; 
No. 6, — 80; No. 5BN, $11.85; No. 
6BN, $13.0 


PYREX WARE Evidently people go- 
ing away for the summer are stocking 
up with pyrex ware. At least some- 
body is buying it, for there is a steady 
consistent, although not heavy, flow of 
stock out of jobbing houses. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Pudding Dishes.—Oval, No. 032, 1 
qt., 57c. each net; No. 033, 1% at., 
67c.; No. 034, 2 qt., 80c. Shallow oval, 
No. 042, 1 at., 57c.; No. 043, 1% at., 
67c.; No. 44, 2 qt., 80c. 

Platters.—Well and tree, No. 372, 


$2 each net. 

Custard Cup.—No. 410, 3 o0z., 7c. 
each net. 

Tiles. — Round, No. 723, 67c. each 
net; oval, Nos. 733 and 743, 67c.; 
square, No. 7538, 67c. 

Frames.—Casserole, No. 849, to fit 
Nos. 267 or 622, $1.08 each net; No. 
850, to fit Nos. 268 or 623, $1.25; No. 
84914, to fit Nos. 293 or 632, $1.50; No. 
850%, to fit Nos. 294 or 633, $1.75. 
Pie plate to fit No. 209, $1. 


| SCOUT KNIVES.—Scout knives are 


selling better. That statement applies 
to the retail as well as to the jobbing 
trade. 

We quote from 
stocks: 

Scout Knives.—Pocket, $14 per doz. 
net; Boy Scout, imported, $9.50; stag 
handle, $6; outdoor knife with fly 
lock, $21. 


SCREENS AND DOORS. — Many 
small retail stores have found it neces- 
sary to buy screens and doors the past 
week. Now is the time for the retail 
dealer to push sales and make a clean- 


Boston jobbers’ 





up. 





We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

pee Doors.—From stock, No. 241, 
2.6 x 6.8, $19 per doz. net; 2.8 x 6.8, 
i2i.as: 2:10 x 6.10, $20.94; 3.0 x 7.0, 
21.88; No. 384, 2.6 x6.8, $26.69; 2.8 

$27.81; 2.10 x 6.10, $29.06; 3.0 

%, $30.13; No. 545G, 2.6 x6.8, 

41.69; 2.8 x 6.8, $43.13; 2.10 x 6.10, 
44.88; 3.0 x 7.0, $46.44. 

Factory Shipments. —Deduct 10 per 
cent from the above prices. Freight 
is allowed in the distribution of cars 
from factory. 


STEPLADDERS. — Stepladders sell 
every day, say jobbers. Some days 
quite a number of orders are received 
and others only a few, but the weekly 
turnover is highly satisfactory. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Stepladders.—Paris a. ‘ ft., $1.60 
each net; 4 ft., $2.14; -» $2.67; 6 
. $3.20: 7 ft., $8.73; i ft, $4.27; 10 
Nappannee. —wNo. 211, - Tt, 4 

each net; ; a $1. 20; Fy els 50; 
t.. $1.80; 7 » $2.10; € tt. ” $2.40. 


WRIST WATCHES.—Now that the va- 
cation season is on there is a somewhat 
better demand for wrist watches. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Wrist Watches. —Ingersoll, plain 
metal dial, $2.33 each net; Radiolite, 
$2.67; New Haven, plain dial, $2.29; 
radium, $2.62. 


WINDOW GLASS.—For some time 
there has been a general feeling in 
hardware circles that window glass 
would be higher. It now appears that 
an advance is unlikely, and that prices 
will remain as they are for some time. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Window Glass.—Third quality sin- 
gle B, first bracket, 90 and 5 per cent 
discount; larger, 90 per cent dis- 
count; double B, all sizes, 89 per cent 
discount. 





Chicago Reports Sales About Normal 
for This Season of the Year 


4 
(Chicago office of HARDWARE AGE) 


CHICAGO, July 3.—Sales on seasonable merchandise are holding 


up at about the same level as a year ago. 
During the past week, owing to the 


ing up at about the same level. 


Staple items are also hold- 


heavy rains, sales on garden hose have been somewhat curtailed, 
but lawn mowers have shown a marked improvement. 

There seems to be an uncertainty as to prices in the iron and 
steel industry with the result that several of the large consumers 
of steel in the Chicago district are backward about placing con- 


tracts for the third quarter. 


Sales are not up to the average, as a 


quiet market is apparently in sight for the next few months. 
Jobbers have reduced prices on tires and tubes but have advanced 
prices on butts and hinges to conform with the manufacturers’ ad- 


vance as of April 1. 


Manufacturers of builders’ hardware continue to sell goods at cost 


or below. 


Collections are slow. Cash sales are only fair. 





AUTOMOBILE ACCESS ORIES.— 
There has been a reduction made by the 
jobbers in the price of tires and tubes 
of about 10 per cent. Sales are reported 
as being excellent. 


Reading matter continued on page 138 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

Spark Plugs.—Splitdorf, for Fords, 
50c. each; regular, 58c. each; Cham- 
pion X, 45c. each; Champion Blue 
Box Line, 53c. each; A. C., 53c. each; 








lots of 100, 50c.; A. C. Special Ford, 
36c, each. 

Spot Lights.— Appleton, No. 3280, 
$6.50 each. 

Chains.—Non-skid, dozen pair lots, 
35 per cent discount. 

Jacks.—National Standard, No. 21, 
$1.30 each. 

Pumps.—Rose, 1% in. cylinder, $1.85 
each. 

Tires and Tubes.—Mansfield tires, 
30 x 3% Liberty Cord, $5.45; heavy 
duty oversize, $7.25; 32 x 4 Liberty, 
$10.20; meee, duty, $12. 10; tires, 29 x 
4.40, $8. 32 x 6.20, heavy duty, 
$17. 40; 1 30 x 3%, $1.40; balloon 
tire tubes; gray, 29 x 4.40, $1.65; $2 x 
6.20, $3.00. 


BASEBALL GOODS.—Prices are firm. 
Orders are coming in very satisfac- 
torily. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 
Goldsmith Official League ball, 


$15 dozen; Louisville Slugger bat, 
$16.90 dozen. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—The demand is 
very heavy at present, showing an im- 
provement over the same period last 
year. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 
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“There are more 
uses for it during the 


Summer than any othertime 


And a Hardware Store is the logical place where Rope may be purchased. 
It is therefore good business judgment to feature Rope during the so 
called “dull summer months.” It is even better judgment to have a 
genuine Quality Rope to feature. To be positive that you are obtaining 
Quality, specify 


Columbian 2%, Pure Manila Rope 


Columbian is known as The Guaranteed Rope and it is the only Rope in 
which you can actually show the buyer a signed Guarantee. This appears 
on the famous red, white and blue Tape-Marker, found in one strand, and 
is certified by the manufacturer’s signature. ' 


There is a profit in Rope during the summer months, if you handle 
and display Columbian—The Guaranteed Rope. 


Columbian Rope Company XN 


352-80 Genesee Street —_ 
Auburn, N. Y. “The Cordage City” Ey 


Branches: New York Chicago Boston New Orleans 
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Carriage bolts, cut thread, 60 per 
cent discount; small carriage bolts, 
rolled thread, 60-10 per cent discount; 
machine bolts, cut thread, 60 per cent 
discount; small machine bolts, rolled 
thread, 60-10 per cent discount; all 
stove bolts, 75-10 per cent discount; 
lag screws, 60 per cent discount. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—The ad- 
vance shown here on butts and hinges 


is based on factory advance as of April 
1. Manufacturers are holding prices 
firm, and jobbers are finding it neces- 
sary to advance prices, as their stock 
of low price butts and hinges is about 
exhausted. Manufacturers of builders’ 
hardware continue to quote prices at 
cost or below. Lock sets are lower on 
weak market, but it is expected, how- 
ever, that manufacturers will advance 
prices to at least their costs. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. CHICAGO: 

3% x 3% steel butts, old copper 
and dull brass finish, $2.34 per doz. 
pair, case lots; less quantities, $2.16 
per doz. pair; 4 x 4 steel butts, old 
copper and dull brass finish, $3.00 per 
doz. pair, case lots: less quantities, 
$3.12 per doz. pair; heavy steel bevel 
inside sets, $5.00 per doz, sets, case 
lots: steel bit-keyed front door sets, 
31.45 per set; wrought brass, bit- 
keyed front door sets, $2.60 per set: 
cylinder front door sets, $6 per set. 


CHAINS.—No change in price. 
are only fair. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

%-in. proof cow chains, $8.50 per 
100 Ib. Tenesco Bull Dog and Brown 
coil chains, 50-10 per cent discount. 
No. 00-4% electric welded cow ties, 
$2.75 per doz. 


COPPER RIVETS AND BURRS.— 
Sales are good. Prices are firm. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

Copper rivets and burrs, 
per cent discount. 


EAVES TROUGH, PIPE, ETC.—No 
recent price changes. Local rains have 
helped the demand. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

28 gage single head lap joint gut- 
ter, 5 in., $4.50 per 100 ft.; corrugated 
conductor pipe, 3 in., $4.20 per 100 
ft.; plain ridge roll, 1% in., $3.65 per 
100 ft.; corrugated conductor elbows, 
3 in., $1.51 doz. 


Sales 


40-10-5 


ELECTRICAL MERC HANDISE.— 


Sales on appliances are improving. 
Prices are steady. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. CHICAGO: 

Electrical Merchandise.—No. 14 rub- 
ber covered wire, $6 per 1000 ft.; 
in less than 1000 ft. lots, $6.50; No. 
18 lamp cords, $11.25 per 1000 ft.: in 
1000 ft. lots, $10.50; % in. brush brass 
key sockets, 13c. each; lots of 25, 
12%c. each; two-way plugs, 45c. 
each; in lots of 10, 40c. each; two- 
piece attachment plugs, 7%c. each; 
dry cells, boxes of 50, 32%c. each: 
less than case lots, 36c. each. 

Electrical Appliances.—Iron Hot 
Point, $4.20; in lots of six. $3.90: 
Sunbeam, $5; lots of six, $4.75: Per- 
colator, Universal 9169, $16.65. 

Radio Supplies.—Radio B batteries, 
D 779 E, $1.40 each; base lots of 5, 
$1.30; No. 770, $3 each; packages of 
5, $2.80; No. 772, $2.06 each; packages 
of 5, $1.9 No. 486, $3.58 each: pack- 
ages of 5, $3.33; new No. 485 Layer- 
bilt battery, less than standard pack- 
ages, $2.53 each; standard package 
lots, $2.33 each. 

Battery Chargers.—Apco line, lots 
of less than 10, $9.90 each. 


FILES.—Prices are firm. Second qual- 
ity files are scarce. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 

TAILERS, F.0.B. CHICAGO: 
American files, 60-10 per cent off 

list; Nicholson files, 50 per cent off 
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Reading matter continued on page 


list; Black Diamond files, 50 per cent 
off list. 
FISHING TACKLE.—An exceptionally 
good volume of business is reported in 
this line. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. CHICAGO: 

Bronson No. 1800, $1.60 each: Chi- 
cago level winding reel, $2 each; 
Symploreel No. 752, $4.90 each. 

GALVANIZED WARE.—Price cutting 
by jobbers continues with the usual 
July price cutting. Although the higher 
price of spelter prevents the replenish- 
ment of jobbers’ stocks at spring prices, 
price cutting continues among the job- 
bers, and bargains are to be had on 
nearly all items. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. CHICAGO: 

Standard galvanized after made 
tubs, No, 1, $5.75; No. 2, $6.50; No. 3, 
$7.65; 10 qt. galvanized after made 
pails, $2; 12 qt., $2.25; 14 qt., $2.50; 

1 gal. all galvanized oil cans, special 
$2.35 doz.; 2 gal., $4 doz.; No. 3, 3 
gal., $5.75 doz.; 5 gal., $7 doz.;: 1 bu. 
galvanized baskets, $6.25 doz.; No. 26 
baled % bu. galvanized measure, 
$4.50. 

GARDEN HOSE.—Although sales to 

date are ahead of 1927, the rainy spell 

in the last few days has curtailed some- 


what the sale of garden hose. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

Garden hose, good quality, molded 
hose, % in., lle. per ft.; 12%c. per 
ft.; 5 ply, good quality, wrapped, 
in., 8c. per ft.; % in., 9%c. per ft. 
Lawn sprinklers, Rain King, $28 a 
doz.; original fountain sprinklers, $6 
doz.; Rainbow, 38 in. high, $24 a doz. 


GLASS AND PUTTY.—The demand is 
seasonable. Prices are the same as last 
reported. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

Single strength A, all brackets, 88 
per cent discount; single strength B, 
all brackets, 89-5 per cent discount; 
double strength A, all brackets, 88 
per cent discount; double strength B, 
all brackets, 89-5 per cent discount; 
putty, pure grade, $4.25 per 100 Ib.; 
commercial, $3.50 per 100 lb. 


HAMMERS AND HATCHETS.—Price 
levels on medium grades are above last 
year, with a fair demand continuing. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

Hammers. — First quality, 10 oz. 
nail hammers, $12 doz.; Maydole, 
$12.60 doz.; 16 o¢. machinists’ ham- 
mers, first quality, $9.20 doz.; com- 
petitive grade, 16 oz. nail hammers, 
$6 -to $8 doz. 

Hatchets.—First quality hatchets, 
No. 2 shingling, $12.50 doz.; first 
quality hatchets, No. 2 broad, $16.40 
doz.; medium quality hatchets, No. 
2 shingling, $8 doz.; medium quality 
hatchets, No. 2 broad, $12.50 doz. 


HANDLES, AGRICULTURAL.—Sales 
are a little slower during the past two 
weeks. Prices are unchanged. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

Hay fork handles, straight, ong ty 
and bored, X 4 ft., $2.40 per doz.; 4% 
ft., $2.70 per doz.; XX 4 ft., $3. 90 4 
doz.; 4% ft., $4.20 per doz.: ash fork 
handles, bent, chucked and _ bored, 
X 4 ft., $2.90 per doz.; 4% ft., $3.20 
per doz.; ash hay fork handles, bent 
with strap, ferrule and cap, _. &. St. 
$4.90 per doz.; 4% ft., $5.25 per eye 
XX 4 ft., $6.15 per doz.: 4% ft., $7.1 
per doz.; bent manure fork ‘ed lg 
plain, X 4 ft., $3.05 per doz.; 4% . 
$3.40 per doz.; XX 4 ft., $4.65 per 
doz.; 4% ft., $5 per doz.; bent manure 
fork’ handles, with strap, ferrule and 
cap, X 4% ft., $5.25 per doz.; XX 
ft., $6.65 per doz.; 4% ft., $7.10 per 
doz.; garden hoe handle, kK 4% se 
$2.60 per doz.; XX 4% ft., $3.70 per 
doz.; rake handles, X 5% ft., $3.50 per 
doz.; XX 5% ft., $5.65 per doz.; shovel 
handles, regular pattern, X 4% ft., 











$4.25 per doz.; XX 4% ft., $5.95 per 
doz:; XXX, $8 per doz.; wood D 
spade handles, X, $4.90 per doz.; D 
shovel handles, X, I. D. L. top, $4.45 
per doz.; Sturd-E top, $4.50. 


HANDLES, HICKORY.—Prices have 
held firmly. Orders are in good volume 
for seasonable items. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. CHICAGO: 

No. 1 (new B. W.) hickory, $4 doz.: 
No. 2 (new B. R.), $3 doz.; second 
growth hickory (new A. W.), $5 doz.; 

finest select second growth hickory 
(new A. A.), $6.50 doz. 

Hatchet and Hammer Handles.— 
No. 1 (new S. B. R.), 90c. doz.; finest 
second growth hickory (new S. A. 
W.), $1.80 doz. 


HINGES. — Jobbers have advanced 
prices on hinges to conform with manu- 
facturers’ advance of April 1. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

Heavy strap hinges in bundles, 4 
in., $1.00; 5 in., $1.30; 6 in., $1.85; 
in., $2.62; 10 in., $4.20 per doz.; extra 
heavy T hinges in bundles, 4 in., 
$1.34: 5 in., $1.66; 6 in., $1.95; 8 in., 
$2.96; 10 in., $4.80 per doz. 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS.—Prices are 
firm. Sales show an improvement. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

White Mountain, 1 qt.. $4.80 list; 
2 qt., $5.60 list; 3 qt., $6.75 list; 4 qt., 
$8.25 list; 6 qt., $10.45 list; 8 qt., $13.40 
list; 10 qt., $17.90 list; 12 qt., $21.50 
list; 15 qt., $25.60 list; 20 qt., $33.20 
list: 25 qt., $42.60 list. Arctic,-1 qt.. 
$4 list; 2 at., $4.60 list; 3 at., $5.45 
list; 4 qt., $6.80 list; 6 qt., $8.60 list: 
8 qt., $11.10 list. All the above less 
50 per cent qe ehas Alaska, 1 qt., 
$2.95 list; 2 $3.45 list; 3 qt., $4. 10 
list; 4 qt., 33 list; 6 qt., $6.30 list; 8 
qt., $8.20 list; 10 qt., $10. 75 list; 12 
qt., $14 list; 15 qt., $17 list: 20 at., 
$21.50 list. A discount of 20 and 10 
per cent on all above prices. Acme, 
2 qat., galv., $8 doz.; 2 at.. enamel, 
$10 per doz.; 4 qt., enamel, $18 per 
doz. Above prices are net. 

Everybody’s Freezers, 1 pt., $3.50; 
1 qt., $4.50; 2 qt., $6; 3 qt.. $7; 4 qt., 
$8. Prices are each and subject to a 
dealer’s discount of 30 per cent off. 


LAWN MOWERS.—The recent rains 
have stimulated the demand for lawn 
mowers, although sales for this season 
are below normal. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. CHICAGO: 

16 in. ball bearing, 5 knife, 11 in. 
wheels, $12.35 each; 16 in. ball bear- 
ing. 4 knife, 1014 in. wheels, $10 each; 
16 in. plain bearing. 4 knife. 10% in. 
wheels, $8.65 each; 16 in. ball bearing, 
4 knife, 9 in. gwheels, $7.85 each; 16 
in. plain bearing, 4 knife, 9 in. wheels, 
$7.25 each. 


NAILS.—No recent price changes in 
this market. Orders are quite active. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. CHICAGO: 

L.c.l. quantities common wire and 
cement coated nails, current, L.c.1. 
stock orders, $3.10 per keg base, Dec. 
1, 1927, extras. 


OIL AND GASOLINE STOVES.— 
Prices are unchanged. The demand 
continues good. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. CHICAGO: 

Perfection. — No. 72, 2 burners, 
$17.50; No. 73, 3 burners, $22.50; No. 
74, 4 burners, $28.5 

Perfection eee’ discount, 30 and 
5 per cent on lots of 10 or more; on 
less than 10, 30 per cent. 

Puritan (Improved Model).—No. 42, 
2 burners, $17.50; No. 43, 3 burners, 
$22.50; No. 14, 4 burners, $28.50. 

Puritan discounts the same as Per- 
fection. 

Nesco.—No. 212, 2 burners, $17.50; 
No. 213, 3 burners, $22; No. 214, 4 
burners, $28; No. 1103, high shelf 
on $6.50; No. 1104, high shelf only, 
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$] .50 50 ane Lop Pocket Watch, ‘oc- 

agon design, with silver 
dial, ink erect Krystal, and all its 
other refinements, costs only fifty cents 
more than the erainery dollar watch. 






















































Radium dial $2.2. 
PB , 
e Tip-Top Wrist Watch with 
$3 :50 50 silver face, octagon design, 
Krack-proof Krystal, Dial set at angle, 
detachable strap, the smartest moder- 
ately ster wrist watch made. Rad- 
ium dial 
Tip-Top Quintet © with 
$2 sO tives tate;. talk ekrags- 
ium-plated case, raised numerals 
1 and Krack-proof Krystal is the 
handsomest pocket-watch at anv- 
1 where near its price. Radium dial 
$2.50. 
$3.00 00 ae Tat-Too, Jr. 
eight, 2% inches, de- 
pendable 40. awe movement with 
back bell alarm, Red Pastel Fistish. 
Convex Krack- Proof, Krystal, Ra- 
dium Dial $4.00. 
l 
—— in Colors 
; Artlerms ‘have. many featires—D 


| pendeble 40-hour movement, » 
bell on back with shut-off, sean 
metal case with Moulded Base 
mateh, Convex Krack-Proof K: 
Pastel shades conform with 
used in Modern Meee: 








Lew Tock, Height, 454 inches, De- 
$2 .50 50 dable 40-hour movement with ck 
bell alarm, eon Krack-Proof Krystal, Paste! 
Colors~—Red, Blue, Green, Yellow or Mahogany, 
Radium Dial $3.50. 




















THE NEW HAVEN CLOCK CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


$3 .00 00 Octagon Tat-Too, Height 5 inches 

dependable 40-hour movement with 
back bell alarm, Convex Krack-Proof Krystal, 
jreen Pastel Finish. Radium Dial $4.00. 
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With vitreous enameled stove stops 
and splash back.—No. 233, 3 burn- 
ers, $36.50; No. 244, 4 burners, $44.50. 

Nesco dealers’ discount, 30 and 5 
per cent, 

Nesco Rolo, 5 burners and oven, 
$90; No. 400, built in oven model, 
$63. Dealers’ discount, 30 and 5 per 
cent. 

Coleman.—No. 322, range, $114; No. 
328, range, $72; No. 325, range, $45; 
No. 329, range, $52.50; No. 324, range, 
$39; No. 330, range, $34.50. 

Coleman dealers’ discount, 33% per 








cent. 
OVENS 


Perfection.—No. 211, 1 burner plain 
door, $2.50; No. 211G, 1 burner, glass 
door, $2.70; No. 112G, 2 burners, glass 
door, $6. 

Dealer’s discount on 10 or more, 30 
and 5 per cent; less than 10, 30 per 


cent. 

Puritan.—No. 42G, 2 burners, glass 
door, $5.50 

Dealers’ discount, 10 or more, 30 
and 5 per cent; less than 10, 30 per 
cent. 

Nesco. — No. 05, 1 burner, solid 


door, $2; No. 5, 1 burner, glass door, 
$2.15; No. 020, 2 burners, solid door, 
$4.25; No. 20, 2 burners, glass door, 
$4.50; No. 301, 2 burners, glass door, 
thermometer, "$6.40. 

ETC. 


WICKS, 
each; Per- 


Rockweave wick, 25c. 
fection and Puritan, $4 per doz. and 
$48 per gross. 

Discounts same as on oil 
stoves, ovens and heaters. 


PAINTS AND OILS.—Sales are sea- 
sonably good. Prices unchanged. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 
Linseed Oil. Raw.—Barrel lots, 85c. 
per gal.; 5-barrel lots, 83c. per gal. 


cook 


Linseed Oil, Boiled. — Barrel lots, 
89c. per gal.; 5-barrel lots, 86c. per 
al. 

Denatured Alcohol. — Barrel lots, 


58%c. per gal.; steel drums, extra, 
$6, returnable. 

Turpentine. — Drum lots, 67c. per 
gal., net. 

White Lead.—100 lb. lots, $13.25: 
50 Ib. lots, $6.75; 25 lb. lots, $3.40; 12% 
Ib. lots, $1.75. 

Shellac.—(4% Ib. cuts), white, $2.20 
per gal. in barrel lots; orange, $2.35 
per gal. in barrel lots. 

English Venetian Red.—In barrels, 
_ per Ib.; in 100-1b. lots, 6%c. per 


ry Paste.—Barrel lots, 7%c. per 
POULTRY AND FIELD FENCE.— 
The season’s prices continue without 
change. Orders for poultry fence are | 
still active. | 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. CHICAGO: | 
726-6121, $28.68 per 100 





rods; 


1948-6-141%%4, $43.62 per 100 rods; 2158- 
6-414, $48.98 per 100 rods. 


PREPARED ROOFING.—The May ad- 
vance in prices is well established and 
with no decrease in sales. 


JOBBERS’ Pe ee TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. CHICAG 

Best grade slate A rg eennaed 
roofing, $2.25 per square; best grade 
tale surfaced, $2.25 per square; me- 
dium tale surfaced, $1.75 per square; 
light tale surfaced, $1.05 per square; 
red rosin sheathing, $55 per ton. 


PYREX WARE.—The demand is ex- 
ceptional at this time of the year for 
the use of wedding and anniversary 
gifts. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

Bread Pans.—No. 212, $7.20 dozen; 
No. 214, $12 dozen. 

New Handled Casseroles.—Round, 
No. 622, $12 doz.: No. 623, $14 doz.: 
Oval, No. 632, $12 doz.; No. 6338, $14 
doz.: Shallow Oval, No. 642, $12 doz.; 
No. 643, $14 doz. 

Pie Plates.—No. 208, $6 per dozen; 
No. 209, $7.20 per dozen. 

Tea Pots.—2 cup, $21 doz.; 
$24 doz.; 6 cup, $28 doz. 

Utility Pans.—No. 231, $8 doz.; No. 
232, $14 doz. 

Iced Tea Sets.—$4 per set. 


ROPE.—Haying demand is very good. 
No change in price is reported. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 
Best Manila, standard brand, 2tc. 


4 cup, 


per lb.; No. 2 Manila, 19¢. per Ib; 
No. 1, Sisal, 14%c. per Ilb.; No. 2, 
Sisal, 13c. per Ib. 


SASH CORD.—Prices are unchanged. 
The demand is normal. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 
No. 7 standard brands, $8.15 per 
doz. hanks; No. 8, $9.35 per doz. 


hanks. 
! SASH PULLEYS.—Prices remain un- 


changed. The demand is normal. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TA'ILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

Common sash pulleys, 55c. per doz.; 
barrels. 50c. per doz.; Common Sense, 
2 in.. 55¢e. doz.; barrels, 59%c. doz.; No. 
110. 50c, doz.; barrels, 45c. doz. 


SCREEN DOORS AND WINDOW 
SCREENS.—No change in price is ex- 
pected. Active selling continues. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. CHICAGO: 
2-8 x_ 6-8, 


Screen doors, No. 266, 
$20.46 doz.; No. 296, 2-8 x 6-8, $24.66. 


doz.: No. 311, 2-8 sx 6-8, $20.92 doz.; 
window screens, No. 1833, $4.56 doz.; 
No. 2433, $5.40 doz. 


1928 © 





| SCREWS.—Orders are normally large, 
| with prices steady. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

(New lists Jan. 3, 1928.) Flat bright 
screws, 50 per cent; round head, 
blued, 45 per cent; flat head brass, 45 
per cent; round head brass, 40 per 
cent. 

SOLDER AND BABBITT METAL.— 
No price change this week. Sales are 
in usual summer volume. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

Warranted 50-50 solder, $35 per 100 
lb.; medium 45-55 solder, $33 per 100 
Ib - tinners, 40-60 solder, $30.50 per 
100 1b.; high speed babbitt metal, $20 
per 100 lb.; standard No. 4 babbitt 
metal, $12 per 100 Ib. 


STEEL SHEETS.—The demand is 
rather quiet. Prices are holding firm. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

28 gage galvanized sheets, $5.30 per 
100 lb.; 28 gage black sheets, $4.20 
per 100 Ib. 


WIRE PRODUCTS.—There have been 
no price changes for the past several 
weeks. Orders are up to usual June 


volume. 

JOBBERS’ oy pid by TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. CHICAGO: 

No. 9 black annealed wire, $3.30 per 
100 lb.; No. 9 galvanized plain wire, 
$3.85 per 100 lb.; catch weight spools 
galvanized cattle or hog wire, $3.80 
per 100 lb.; polished fence staples, 
$3.55 per- 160 lb.; wire cloth, black, 
12-mesh, $1.85 per 100 sq. ft.; gal- 
vanized, 12-mesh, $2.05 per 100 sq. 
ft.; bronze, 14-mesh, $5.60 per 100 sq. 
ft.; galvanized poultry netting, gal- 
vanized before made, 60 per cent dis- 
count: galvanized after made, 50-10 
per cent discount. 


WRENCHES.—Prices are extremely 
low on pipe wrenches. The demand con- 
tinues good. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 


Agricultural wrenches, 60-10-5 per 
cent discount. Coes’ wrenches, 
40-10 per cent discount; engineers’ 


wrenches, 50-10 per cent ‘discount off 
new list; Stillson wrenches, 70-10 per 
cent discount; Trimo, 70-5 per cent 
discount. 

Snap-on Wrenches. — Radio and 
eectrienl sets in metal cases, $2.75; 
No. 101, Master Service Set, $13.75; 
No. 202, Heavy Duty Set, $3.80; No. 
404, Flexible Socket Set, $8.80; No. 
608. Crankease Drain Plug Socket, 
$3.20; No. 90, Square Socket Set, 
$3. 70: No. 1817 Giant “Snap-on” with 
extra heavy duty ratchet, $27.35. All 
Snap-on Wrenches less 33% per cent 
discount. s 








The Polly Prim Coasters 


Polly Prim Coasters have been placed 
on the market by the Patent Novelty Co. 
of Fulton, Ill. Realizing that drops from 





beverage glasses often stain a table cover- 
ing or highly polished furniture, the com- 





pany placed these items before the trade 
to eliminate this trouble. The coasters are 
sold in sets of four in an attractive carton. 
They can be had in Chinese red, apple 
green, delft biue or canary yellow. 


The Sanitary ServAdish 


A dainty white, sanitary, paper plate 
called the ServAdish, which is used with 
a supporting metal tray, has recently been 
placed on the market by the ServAdish 
Department of the Michigan Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

The ServAdish is a re-fill; used only 
once and then destroyed. It resists grease, 
meat and fruit juices and saves the wash- 
ing of dishes. ServAdish is made of full 


| 








wood pulp paper stock and is packed 
sanitary packages of 10 or 25. 





This sanitary plate can be used in the 
sickroom, on a picnic, etc., as well as in 
the home. 


Reading matter continued on page 142 
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A good swinging Door Hinge 
is always in demand 





Your trade will be highly satisfied with the 


National 


No. 240 Ball Bearing Floor Hinge 


Rel BU pe 8 a 
De PST Si ae ae | 








HIS Hinge is designed on a new prin- 

ciple that completely does away with 
all friction and swings open and closed 
with absolute quiet. Perfection at last in 
this type of hinge! 
Two independent units— 
an all-steel frame operating 
on a ball-bearing pivot carry- 
ing the en- 
tire weight 
of the door, 
and _spring- 
closing fea- 
ture, although independent of each other are necessarily 
combined. ) 
Along with this popular hardware item you should 
carry in stock the No. 225 Push Plate, illustrated. It is 
made of either wrought steel or solid brass and comes 
in a wide variety of finishes. 








Building booms are prosperous times for hardware 
dealers when they carry full stocks of dependable mer- 
chandise such as this. National Hardware, backed by 
twenty-five years of manufacturing experience, is uni- 
versally known for its high quality. 





No. 225 Push Plate 


STERLING 


National Manufacturing Company tunois 
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Business in Atlanta Territory 


Fairly Active—Prices Are Steady 


(Atlanta office of HARDWARE AGE) 


ATLANTA, GA., June 26.—Business in general is fairly active in 
this territory and while the outlook for future business looks favor- 
able there are districts where adverse crop conditions now prevail- 


ing may be expected to limit the volume of fall trade. 


Jobbers re- 


port some business for fall delivery, reporting very good bookings 
on Christmas goods, including toys, games and wheel goods of all 


kinds. 
and October. 


These goods are to be shipped during August, September 
On account of the lateness of the season, 


jobbers 


still report a very good business on early spring goods. 

Building activities in Atlanta are better than for several months 
and the amount of building under way locally gives promise of nor- 
mal sales during the next several months. 

Prices are exceptionally steady, showing no changes since last 
week’s report, with the exception of Mansfield tires on which an- 
nouncement is made of cut in prices. 





AUTOMOBILE ACCESS ORIES.— 
There is still a good demand for acces- 
sories. Jobbers’ stocks are complete, 
and announcement is made of cut in 
Mansfield tire prices. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 
Mansfield Tires.—The cut in tire 
prices announced runs to as much as 
17 per cent in some sizes but aver- 
ages less than 17 per cent over the 
entire run of sizes. The new price 
on Mansfield tires, 29 x 4.40, which 
was formerly $9.15, goes to $8; on 
30 x 3%, the new price is $7.25, com- 
pared with $8.30, the former price, 
gm 31 x 5.25 goes from $18.30 to 

15 

Weed and Rid-O-Skid tire chains 
are quoted at list less 30 per cent in 
quantities of less than 12 pairs. Less 
35 per cent in quantities of 12 to 49 
pairs. Less 40 per cent in quantities 
of 50 pairs or more. 

Champion Spark Plu s.—No . X, 45c. 
aaees No. 5, 58c. eac No. 6, 58c. 
eac 

gig KY Automobile -Pumps.— 
No. $1.35 each; No. 5, $1.50 each. 

fesieammee Jacks.—No. 610 Walker, 
jie. each; No. 600 Walker, 90c. each; 
No. 1 Walker, $2.10 each; No. 515 
Walker, $2.40 each. 

Klaxon Automobile Horns.—No. 3 
hand, $4 each list: No. 11 battery, $4 
each list; No. & battery, $3.50 ‘each 
list: No. 12 battery, $5 each list: No. 
15 battery, $6.75 each list. Klaxon 
Horns less 35 per cent; in lots of 12 
less 40 per cent. 


AXES.—Orders are being booked for 
fall shipment. Jobbers’ stocks are 
broken, but prices are firm. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 

Single bit, first quality, unhandled, 
$14.75 per doz.: first quality, handled, 
$19.25 per doz.; single bit, second 
quality, unhandled, $13.50 per doz.; 
single bit, second quality, handled, 
$17 base. 


BATTERIES.—The demand is light at 
present. Stocks are complete, with no 
indication of price change. 


JOBRERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 


Reading matter continued on page 144 





Broken Full 
Packages Packages 
No 2.33 
No. 3.33 
No 1.92 
No 2.80 
No 1.14 
No. .39 « 
No. 97 
No. 1.30 
No. 1.30 
N 1.92 





oO. 
No. 6 tele »_phone type, $30 per 100; 
No. 6 ignition type, $32.50 per 100. 

Flashlight Batteries.—No. 935, $9.25 
per 100: No. 950, $9.25 per 100; No. 
790, $18.50 per 100; No. 705, $27.50 per 
100; No. 750, $18.50 per 100; No. 761 
$25 per 100. 

Multiple Hot Shot Batteries.— No. 
1461, 4 cell, $1.67 each; No. 1661, 6 
cell, $2.37 each. 


BOLTS, NUTS AND RIVETS.—Orders 
are increasing, with stocks well as- 
sorted and prices aré the same. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 

Carriage and machine bolts are list 
less 60 per cent. Nuts list less 60 
per cent. Stove bolts less 75 per 
cent. Tire bolts less 50 per cent. 
Lag bolts 60 per cent. Rivets, large, 
$4 base per 100 lb. Small wagon riv- 
ets at 60 per cent. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—Business 
is on the increase, stocks are complete 
and prices are very firm. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 

Ball tip plated steel butts, dull 
brass or old copper plated, in less 
than case lots, 3 x 3, $20 per 100 pair: 
3% x 3%, $21 per 100 pair; 4 x 4, $28 
per 100 pair. Plain Steel Butts with 
loose pins, size 2 x 2, $1.05 per doz 
pair; 2% x 2%, $1.20 per doz. pair; 
3 x 3, $1.30 per doz. pair; 34% x 3%, 
$1.65 per doz. paid; 4 x 4, $2.30 per 
doz. pair; 4% x 4%, $3 per doz. pair. 
Hinges, heavy strap, size 4 in., 95c. 
per doz, pair; 5 in., $1.25; 6 in., $1.50: 
8 in., $2.50: 10 in., $4.30; 12 in., $6.85 
per doz. pair. Heavy tee hinges, 6 
in., $1.40 per doz. pair; 8 in., $2. Ex- 
tra heavy tee hinges, 8 in., $3; 10 in., 
$4.75. 


CLIPPERS.—Horse and toilet clippers 








are in good demand. Stocks are com- 
plete and prices firm. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 
No. 1 Stewart horse clippers, $14 
each, less 3344, with repairs at the 
same discount; Brown & Sharpe, 
bressant and narrow blade, $4.50 per 
pair less 25-10; American Gentleman, 
$3 less 3314 
CUTLERY.—The present demand is 
slow. However, salesmen are booking 
orders for both prompt and future 
shipment on pocket, kitchen and table 
cutlery, razors, shears and_ scissors. 
Prices remain firm. 
COOLERS.—Business continues good; 
stocks are full and prices firm. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 

Galvanized Lined Water Coolers, 2 
gallon, $2 each; 3 gal'on, $2.15 each; 
4 gallon, $2.35 each; 6 gallon, $3.10 
each; & gallon, $4 each; 10 gallon, 
$5: 25 each. 

Twentieth Century Water Coolers 
complete with stand and bottle, green 
or mahogany color, $14 each; white, 
$14.50 each. 

FILES.—Orders are fair, stocks full, 
with no indication of price change. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 

Black Diamond or Nicholson at 


list, less 50 per cent. Other brands 
as low as list, less 70 per cent. 


FREEZERS, ICE CREAM.—Season is 
getting late, although business con- 
tinues good and many orders are yet 
being filled. Stocks are complete and 


prices firm. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 
White Mountain Freezers.—1 qt., 
$4.80 list; 2 qt., $5.60 list; 3 qt., $6.75 
list; 4 qt., $8.25 list; 6 qt., $10.45 list; 
& qt., $13.40 list; 10 qt., $17.90 list; 
12 qt., $21.50 list; 15 qt., $25.60 list; 
20 qt., $33.20 list; 25 qt., $42.60 list. 
Arctic Freezers.—1 qt., $4 list; 2 
qt., $4.60 list; 3 qt., $5.45 list; 4 qt., 
$6.80 list; 6 qt., $8. 60 list; 8 qt., $11. 10 
list. 
The above list prices are less 50 
per cent discount. 
Alaska Freefers.—1 aqt., $2.95 list; 
2 qt., $3.45 list; 3 qt., $4.10 list; 4 qt., 
$5 list; 6 qt., $6.30 list; 8 qt., $8.20 
list: 10 qat., $10.75 list; 12 at., $14 list: 
15 qt., $17 list; 20 qt., $21.50 list. 
Alaska freezers take discount of 20 
per cent and 10 per cent. 
GALVANIZED WARE.—Business is 
good; jobbers’ stocks are complete, with 
no indication of price change. 
JOBBERS’ ay abe Ag ge TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 
Water Pails.—8 qt., $2 per doz.; 10 
qt., $2.20 per: doz.; 12 qt., $2.60 per 
doz.; 14 qt., $2.85 per doz. 
Wash Tubs.—No. 0, $5. . per doz.; 
No. 1, $6.35 per doz.; No $7.15 per 
doz.; No. 3, $8.50 per m4 
Light Well Buckets.—10 qt., $4.50 
per doz.; heavy well buckets, 10 qt., 
$5.50 per doz. 
Oil Cans.—1 gallon, $3.60 per doz.; 
5 gallon, $7.50 per doz. 


GRAIN CRADLES.—The demand is 
slow at present, but is expected to in- 
crease shortly. Stocks are only fair, 
with prices firm. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 
14 fingered grain cradles, $4.50 
each, 
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“Triplex”? Double Acting 
Spring Hinge 


~( CHICAGO) 
SPRING HINGES 
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The Heart of New York’s Financial District 


There is a reason why Chicago Spring Hinges have been used on build- 
ings of The Equitable Trust Company, J. P. Morgan & Co., Bankers Trust 
Co., and the annex to the New York Stock Exchange. They meet the high 


standards of value by which this district measures worth. 


Chicago Spring Hinges have also met the requirements of Architects, 
Contractors and Dealers throughout the ent’re world and can be specified 


and used with fullest confidence. 


Send for catalog K-42 


~(CHICAGO)— ee ~-(CHICAGO)— 
SPRINGHINGES —Pe*8°SPrinsHingeCompang. COPING HINGES 


Look for the Trade Mark U. S.A. Look for the Trade Mark 
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HOES. — Business is 
broken, prices very firm. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 

TAILERS, F.O.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 
Scovil Hoes, No. 00, $11.50 per doz. 
list; No. 0, $11.7 75 per doz. list; No. 
1, $12 per doz. list; No. 2, $13 per doz. 


stocks | 
| POULTRY NETTING AND _ SUP- 


| 
| 


| PLIES.—Business is still good; 


___Harpware AGE for JULY 5, 1928 


¥% inch galvanized staples, $6.50 per 
keg. 


stocks 
well assorted, no price change. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 


Nesco Rockweave wicks, $3 per 
doz. list; chimneys complete, $2.50 
each list; glass tanks with valves, 
$1.40 each list. 

Nesco stoves and repairs take 30 
per cent discount. 

“Perfection.’’— No. 72, 2 burners, 
$17.50; No. 73, 3 burners, $22.50; No. 
74, 4 burners, $28.5 


list; No. 3, $14 per doz. list. . , jae 

Scovil Hoes less 45 per cent dis- Hexagon and straight line netting _ Perfection Mcmmiy ‘discount, 30 and 

count. at list as follows, for No. 20 gage, 5 per cent on lots of 10 or more; on 
2 =< 1. less than 10, 30 per cent. 


Handled hoes with 5 foot handles, 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 


galvanized before weaving, 


regular cotton hoes with goose neck $4.95 per roll; 18 x 1, $7.12 per roll; “Puritan” (Improved Model).—No. 
or straight shank, 6% in. blade, $7.95 24 x .1, $9.08 per roll; 30 x 1, $10.83 42, 2 burners, $17.50; No. 43, 3 burn- 
per doz.; 7 in. blade, $8.25 per doz.; per roll; 36 x 1, $12.38 per roll; 48 x1, ers, $22.50; No. 44, 4 burners, $28.50. 
7% in. blade, $8.60 per doz.; 8 in. $16.50 per roll; 60 x 1, $20.63 per roll; Puritan discounts the same as Per- 
blade, $8.90 per doz. “2 x 1, $24.75 per roll; 12 x 2, $2.14 fection. 


Cotton Choppers hoes with 5 foot 


per roll; 18 x 2, $3. “. per roll; 24 x 2, 


“Coleman.”’ — No. 322, range, $114; 
No. 328, range, $72; No. 325, range, 


handies, 8 in. blade, $8.60 per doz.; $3.92 per roll; 30 x $4.68 per roll; 
9 in. blade, $9.50 per doz.; 10 in. 36 x 2, $5.35 ge? at 48 x 2, $7.13 $45; No. 329, range, $52.50; No. 324, 
blade, $10.10 per doz. per roll; 60 x 2, $8.91 per roll; 72 x 2, range, $39; No. 330, range, $34.50. 





LADDERS, STEP. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 

Competition grade, 4 ft., $1 each; 
5 ft., $1.25 each; 6 ft., $1.50 each; 8 ft. 
2 each, 


foot; % in. by 5 
in. by 5 ply, die. 
lengths, 50 feet and longer, %c. less. 

Hose nozzles are $4 to $6 per doz. 

Rain King Sprinklers, $2.35 each; 
Giant King Sprinklers, $7.50 each; 
Ring Sprinklers, 50c. each. 

Hose reels, $3.35 up; hose couplings, 
% to % in., $1.25 doz.; 
lings, $1.75 per doz.; galvanized hose 


» ply, 8c. per foot; % 
per foot; in 25 foot 


clinch coup- 


is only 
fair, stocks well assorted, prices firm. 


$10.69 per £9, "The above prices are 
list and subject to a discount of 60 
per cent. 

Drinking Founts.—No. 1, $2.00 per 
doz.; No. 20, $2.75 per doz.; No. 24, 
$4.00 per doz.; No. 32, 75c. per doz. 

Feeders.—No. 11, 85c. per doz.; No. 
12, $1.65 per doz.; No. 27, $1.65 per 
doz.; No. 28, $2.50 per doz. 

Double tag Hye ey: 58, 


Screen Doors.—3 x 7, No. 240, $18.50 
per doz.; No. 240G14, $20.50 per doz.; 
No. 301, $26.75 per doz.; No. 301G14, 
$28.75 per doz. f 

Screen Windows, Wood Frame.— 
No. 2437, $5.50 per doz.; No. 3037, 
$6.85 per doz.; No. 3637, $8 per doz. 

Screen Windows, Metal Frame.— 
No. M2437G14, $9.85 per doz.; No. 
M2837G14, $10.85 per doz. 


Coleman dealers’ ‘discount, 33% per 
cent. 


WIRE PRODUCTS.—Orders are satis- 
factory, stocks ample, with no change 


in prices. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 


, LAWN GOODS.—Business is good; $2.50 per doz. ; 59, $3.60 per doz.; Plain Smooth Wire Black Galvanized 
q . No. 60, $4.75 LS y tg Per 100 It 
a4 stocks are complete; no price change Large Feeders.—No. 140, $9.70 per Gage Per 100 Ib. er >. 
' expected this season. doz.; No. 141, $14.50 per doz. ‘> 9 4 “ 
. . ed Vo 
p JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- SCREEN GOODS.—Business is good; 11 3/60 4:10 
| peo goo oer ATLANTA, aed stocks are complete, with no indication 2 _- a 
a earing awn mowers rom : : ° 4 
$7.50 up. Plain bearing lawn mowers, of change in price. 16 4.20 4.85 
$4.50 up. JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- Bright Nails.—$3.15 per keg base. 
Water hose, % in. by 5 ply, 7c. per TAILERS, F.0.B. ATLANTA, GA.: Barb Wire.—Per 80-rod spool; 2- 


point light cattle, $2.50; 2-point light 
hog, $2.75; 4-point heavy cattle, $3.40; 
‘io ar ~~ $3.60. 

Wo Wire ence.—Per 20-rod 
roll, 726- 14, $5.25; rose. 12, $6; 939-11, 
$7. 85; 1446- 12%, $11. 

Poultry and Rabbi t.—14 gage fence 
per 10-rod roll, 1635-14, $4; 1918-14, 
$4.85; 2158- $5.50 

Steel Fence Posts.—‘‘T” galvanized, 


clamps, % to % in., 25c. per doz. " : 

Hose’ washers, 60¢. per Ib. STOVES, OIL COOK.—The demand is| 5,,*t.. 58s.,each; formed painted, #5<. 
ee, ee, ee, ft at, increasing, stocks are full and prices each: formed painted, 45¢c. each; “T”’ 
$6.50 per doz.; 6 qt., $7 per doz.; 8 fi galvanized, 7% ft., 70c. each; formed 
a» $ 10, pet 10 at., $9 per doz. ; =. painted, 50c. each; “T” gaivanized, 
! 2 at., $10.75 per doz. JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO. RE- 8 ft., Te. each; formed painted, 55c. 

: NAILS.—Business is increasing with TAILERS, F.0.8. ATLANTA, GA.: eac ; 
tition kk Steck . Nesco Oil Cook Stoves, 2 burner, Wire Screen. — Fair weather in- 
competition keen. Stocks complete and $18.50 each list; 3 burner, $23.50 each creases orders. Prices quoted f.0.b. 

list; 4 burner, $29.50 each list; 5 Atlanta. 


prices unsettled. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. ATLANTA, _ 
$3.15 per keg, base is quoted. 1y 
inch polished staples, $4.25 per eae 





burner, $41.50 each list. 

High shelves for above, 2 burner, 
$5.65 each list; 3 burner, $7 each list; 
4 burner, $8.60 each list; 5 burner, 
$10.50 each list. 





12-mesh, black, $1.85 per _ sq. 
ft.; 14- mesh, galvanized, $2.60 per 
100 sq. ft.; 16-mesh, coon $2.90 
per 100 sq. $t.: 16- mesh, bronze, 
$6.50 per 100 sq. tt. 








Pittsburgh Weather Interferes with Normal 
| Trade—Seasonal Merchandise in Demand 























4 (Pittsburgh office of HARDWARE AGE) selling quite generally in vogue among 
PITTSBURGH, July 3.—Hardware business is just fairly good in | savages and direct tire agencies. me 
this district. In no small measure, this condition finds its expla- via cake Tteeeen 
nation in very unsettled weather, with an excess of rain interfering a aw ee May 
i i i j Regular Duty Duty 
f with normal consumption of a good many items. Seasonal goods Sinai tee SP Tubes 
ied are doing rather well. The recent reduction in automobile tires and 27x4.40-19 $7.60 ws “te 
! . . . JX4. - " . .0o 
tubes has been followed by no appreciable gain in sales. Lawn 30x4.50-21 8.90 11.35 1.35 
Hy ° ° . 8x4.75-15 9.65 arora Bt 
mower sales hold up well and screen wire goods are having a satis- 29x4.75-20 10.05 Ae 1.90 
4 factory movement. Radio batteries are very slow. Some call is ere on-id 10-40 ies 195 
" beginning to develop for scythes and snaths and for haying tools. a 86a ee ee 
fi Grass shears also are wanted. A fair amount of advance business SEx6.00-22 12.96 a oy 
a in lard cans is reported. Important price changes include a reduc- _ Regular Duty Duty 
° ° ° ° e Tires, Size 4 Ply 6 Ply Tubes 
tion, effective July 1, in electric lamps, amounting to about 10 to 28x5.25-18 $11.70 Hie $2.05 ‘ 
ipa 1214 per cent. Fodder twine is a little cheaper. Malleable fittings 30x5.25-20 1250° $1860 235 : 
I. have gone up 5 per cent. Collections still are rather slow. box 50-13 ae 15:50 260 : 
i 30x5.50- oes ° 2. = 
. 30x6.00-18 16.60 2.50 B 
i s ? , , 31x6.00-19 17.10 2.55 : 
| i AUTOMOBILE TIRES AND TUBES. | ing, sales still being very moderate so 32x6.00-20 17.40 2.65 2 
—The response to the lower prices re- | far as the hardware trade is concerned, en Pe eed eH 
y cently announced has been disappoint- | due in no small measure to installment 35x6.00-23 19.55 3.00 
Reading matter continued on page 146 3 
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New || _Jmproved New New  [fHeat Treating} 
supply |[Paghurrecey Dig Shop, I crinding || Room Oper 
pale Us: yar s : | 








k E£BR« 
a i pe el oy ea 
~ - SHARON HILL PA 
; ge 


* Fifteen Minutes Out from Philadelphia to the 
left of the Pennsylvania Railroad Toward 
Washington, D. C. 


W. ROSE 
Enlarges to Serve You Better 


In your own town, tools from occupied a new warehouse for 
this old W. ROSE Factory are finished stock, just another link 
prized. Mechanics who are your in a series of improvements for 
neighbors are among the multi- the purpose of giving ‘you quick 
tude who have insisted that we shipment of tools produced by 


expand our workrooms. methods which are a challenge to 


Last month we equipped and the manufacturing world. 


PURER, SRE 


w.rosze WM, ROSE & BROS. | sou sy 


TOOLS ALL GOOD 


ENDURE « George K. Goodwin, Owner JOBBERS 
SHARON HILL, DELAWARE COUNTY, PA. 











WIEBUSCH & HILGER, Ltd., Sales Representatives 110 Lafayette St., New York 
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30x6.50-18 shee 20.15 2.80 
31x6.50-19 obas 20.60 2.90 
32x6.50-20 bass 20.85 3.00 
33x6.50-21 55> 21.50 3.10 
30x6.75-18 ie aes 21.35 3.15 
32x6.75-20 pipet 22.50 3.50 
33x6.75-21 puie 23.30 3.55 
34x7.30-20 31. 95 3.85 
Mansfield High Pressure Tires and 
Tubes: 
-—Cord Casings—,. Heavy 
ai Heavy Truck Duty 
Size Duty ase Tubes 
30x3 Se  ssnsesnae> $1.3 
30x3% Cl iite:  icaaesseene 1.40 
30x3% 

Extra size 7.25 .......... 1.40 
SOx34%GKS.8. 9.10 nccccvsecs 1.40 
32x31, 3 Sa 1.70 
31x4 1. eee 2.10 
32x4 _ 2) eer 2.20 
33x4 ee Wkcheieens 2.30 
34x4 SD >. Wteww ges 5s 2.45 
32x4% 15.95 20.55 8 ply 2.60 
33x44 16.60 21.30 8 ply 2.70 
34x4% 17.15 22.05 8 ply 2.80 
35x4% |S Sa ree 3.00 
36x41, Se ne ehe as ss 3.10 
30x5 sate 26.20 8 ply 3.25 
33x5 21.70 28.95 8 ply 3.55 
34x5 is 31.15 8 ply 3.65 
35x5 23.30 31.85 S ply 3.80 
37x5 ive 28.05 7 ply 4.20 
32x6 32.40 8&8 ply 5.45 
32x6 42.45 10 ply 5.45 
36x6 46.60 10 ply 5.85 
34x7 60.15 10 ply 7.60 
38x7 Pee 65.35 10 ply 8.25 
36x8 er 85.35 12 ply 10.20 
40x8 91.60 12 ply 11.05 


BATTERIES. — Call for radio batteries 
has dwindled to very moderate propor- 
tions, but some pickup in the demand 


for flashlight batteries is noted. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO 


RE- 


TAILERS, F.O.B. PITTSBURGH: 


3roken 








Unit 





Hinges.—Heavy strap, 6 in., $1.85 
per doz.; 8 in., — 95; 10 in., $4.80; 
extra heavy, Tv, 6 i $2.30 per doz.; 
8 in., $3.40; 10 in., $5.40; light strap, 
with screws, packed one pair in a 
box, 3 in., $9.60 per 100 pair; 4 in., 
$11.60; light, T, 3 in., $11 per 100 
pair; 4 in., $12.60. 

Hasps.—Hanger, without. screws, 
single dozen lots, 3 in., 65c. per 7“. 4 
4 in., 79c.; 6 in., $1.05; safety, 3 in. 
aie per doz.; 4% in., $1.14; 6 in., 


oe Sets.—Swinging hinges, 10 
. $3 per set. 
CHERRY STONERS.—Fairly good de- 
mand is reported to this line. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. PITTSBURGH: 


Brighton, $8.40 per doz.; Dandy, 
$12; Enterprise, $12. 


ELECTRIC LAMPS.—A reduction ef- 
fective from July 1 puts prices 10 to 
12% percent below former levels. List 
prices of standard line general light 
service, 110, 115 and 120 volt, inside 
frosted lamps now are 20c. each for 25 
and 40 watt, 22c. for 50 and 60 watt and 
35c. for 100 watt. 


FARM GARDEN AND LAWN.—Mow- 
ers still are doing well. Not much ac- | 
tivity is noted in watering devices. | 
Good demand for scythes and snaths, 
as well as for grass shears. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. PITTSBURGH: 

Forks, Rakes and WHoes.—Manure 
forks, No. 31, $13.63 per doz.; No. 41, 











ackages Packages $15.24; spading forks, No. 84, $10.80 
No. 485 —o $2.33. per doz.; No. 72, $14.28; garden rakes, 
NMED «pcx cesaiuccus Re 3.35 0. i — = oo ig ee 
| Sac prions 206 1.72 No. 514, $9: lawn rakes, No. 124R, 
a 770 PONT TE 300 2°80 $5.50 per doz.; field hoes, $6 per doz 
OSS Serer 1.32 “ao Barrows.—Garden, No. 81, $3.65 
77 2 39 “2 2, 8: : No. 84, 
oe ae oo ae ‘of $7.78: Now 43, $4.50: No. 3, $5.75. No. 
ere rr 1.40 1.30 25, $6.25. 
SS ee ee 1.40 1.30 Trowels.—Garden, No. 7, $1.40 per 
No. 767 ........-. -- +2 2.06 1.92 doz.: No. 803, 90c.: No, 809, $2: No. 
No. 6 dry ignition type unit 100, $3.50; No. 85, 80c.: No. 02, 75c 
packages, 321e. each Grave. Hooks nd Sheare—Hlookn 
Flashlights. . 935, 9%c. each: “ eee am : ae cn ease. 
No. 950, 9%c.; No. 790, 18'%c.:; No. No. 7, $2.50 per doz.; No. pM 


705, 28c.: No, 750, 1844c.: No. 761. 


Hot Shot.—No. 1461, $1.67; No. 
$2.37. 


BOLTS, NUTS AND RIVETS.—Job- 
bers are not finding the demands so 
large they find any trouble in supply- 


ing them. 


25c. 
1661, 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. PITTSBURGH: 

Bolts.—All styles except stove and 
tire bolts, per 100 pieces, 60 per cent 
off list: stove bolts, 75 and 10 per 


cent off list; tire bolts, 50 and 1 
cent off list. 

Nuts.—All styles, 60 per cen 
list. 

Rivets.—Large, $3.50 base pe 


pieces; small wagon and tinners’ 


ets, 60 per cent off list. 


BOTTLES, CAPS AND CAPPERS.— 


0 per 
t off 


r 100 
riv- 


man, $3.60; English, $7: 
360, $3 ner doz.: No. 380. $3.60: No. 
520, $5.50: No. 525, $7: No. 540, $6; 
Duclip, $10.80. 

Shears.—Pruning, No. 25, 2 per 
doz.; No. 0, $4.50; No. 533, $6.50; No. 
4671. $9; hedge, 8 in. blades, $1.25 to 
$1.75 each: 9 in., $1.40 to $1.90; 10 in., 
$1.60 to $2. 

Pruners.—Tree, water, $1.30 to $1.60 
each; Division. $2 to $2.10; Rockdale, 
$1.35 to $1.65; McKinney, $2.60 to 
$3.60. 

Hose, Reels and Nozzles.—Garden 
hose in 50-ft. rolls, % in., 9c. per ft.: 
5% in., 9144c.: % in., 11¢.: nozzles, $3.60 
to $6 per doz.; reels, $1 to $4 each. 

Sprinklers.—Ring, 5%c. each; Rain 
King. $2.25: Giant Rain King, $7.50; 
Pluvius, $1.15. 

Sprinkling Cans.—Galvanized, 4 at., 
$6 per doz.; 6 qt., $6.60; 8 qt., $7.50: 
10 qt., $8.40. 
$5 to $8.75: 


These items usually sell well at this 
time of the year and this present is no 
exception to the rule. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. PITTSBURGH: 

Bottles.—Crown, 14 oz., $6 per 
gross; 28 oz., $8.40; lightning stopper, 

14 oz., $7.50; 28 oz., $9. 

Caps. —In single gross lots, 18c. per 
gross; 10-gross lots, 17c. per gross; 
50-gross lots, 16c. per gross. 

Cappers.—Eveready, $9 per doz.; 
Indestro, $10 per doz. 

BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—Business 
could be better than it is. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. PITTSBURGH: 

Butts.—Ball tip, plated, dull brass 
and antique copper, less than case 
lots, 3 in. x 3 in., $18.50 per 100 pair; 
3% in. x 3% in., $19; 4 in. x 4 in., 
$30. 


Lawn Mowers.—12 in., 
14 in., $5.25 to $13: 16 in.. $5.75 to 
$13.50; 18 in., $8.50 to $14; 20 in., 
$10.50 to $15. 

Sprays.—Bordeaux mixtures, 1 Ib. 
papers, 25c. per Ib.; in 100 Ib. drums, 
15e. per Ib.; arsenate of lead. 1 Ib. 
papers, 25c. per Ib.; 100 Ib. drums, 
16c. per Ib. 

Scythes and Snaths.—Scythes, solid 
steel, $21 per doz.; welded blade, $18; 
Austrian, $14.20; snaths, No. 50, 
$13.50 per doz.; Austrian pattern, $12. 

Grain Cradies.—Call is increasing 
for cradles, which jobbers quote at 
$54 per dozen, and extra fingers at 
$2.40 per dozen. 


HAYING TOOLS.—Demand is grow- 
ing, as there should be a good crop with 


a short spell of warm dry weather. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. PITTSBURGH: 





Carriers, $7 per doz.; track, 17\c. 





per ft.; double harpoons, $1.75 each; 
single harpoons, $3.50. 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS.—Not much 


activity yet is noted in this line. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. PITTSBURGH: 

Alaska Freezers.—1 qt., $2.95 each; 
4 Me $3.45 each; 3 qt., $4.10 each; 4 

$5 each; 6 qt., $6.30 each; 8 qt., 
38°30 each; 10 qt., $10.75 each; 12 qt., 
$14 each; 15 qt., $17 each; and 20 qt., 
$21.50 each. These are list prices 
which are subject to dealers’ dis- 
count of 20 and 10 per cent. 

Alaska Gray Goose Freezers.—1 «t., 
$3.25 each; 2 qt., $3.90 each; 3 at., 
$4.65 each; 4 qt., $5.70 each; 6 at., 
$7.25 each; 8 qt., $9.35 each; 10 at., 
$12.50 each. These are list prices, 
which are subject to a dealers’ dis- 
count of 20 and 10 per cent. 

White Mountain Freezers.—2 at., 
$5.60 each; 3 qt., $6.75 each; 4 qt., 
$8.25 each; 6 qt., $10.45 each; 8 qt., 
$13.50 each, and 10 qt., $18 each. These 
are list prices and are subject to 
dealers’ discount of 50 per cent. 

Blizzard.—1 qt., $4.65 each; 2 at., 
$5.50; 3 qt., $6.50; 4 qt., $8; 6 qt., $10; 
8 qt., $13; 10 qt., $17; subject to a 
discount of 55 and 7% per cent. 

Lightning.—1 qt., $4.65 each; 2 at., 
$5.50; 3 qt., $6.50; 4 qt., $8; 6 qt., $10; 
8 qt., $13; 10 qt., $17; 12 qt., $21; sub- 
ject to a discount of 55 per cent. 

Auto-Vacuum Freezers.—No. 1, $3.33 
net; No. 2, $4 net; No. 3, $5.33 net, 
and No. 4, $6.67 net. These net prices 
to dealers show a discount of 33% 
per cent off list. 

Acme Freezers. — Bright galvan- 
ized, tapered, 2 qt., $8 per doz.; same 
size, enameled, galvanized, $10 per 
doz.; 4 qt. size, enameled-galvanized, 
$18 per doz., and 1 qt. size, Junior 
enameled, $4.80 per doz. These are 
net prices to dealers. 

Arctic Freezers.—1 qt., $4; 2 aqt., 
$4.60; 3 at., $5.55; 4 qt., $6.80; 6 at., 
$8.60; 8 qt., $11.10; 10 qt., $14.80; 12 
qt., $16.65; 15 qt., $23.30. These are 
list prices. Jobbers quote dealers’ 
discount of 50 per cent off this list. 


MALLEABLE FITTINGS.—There has 
been an advance of 5 percent in this 


line. 


PAINTING SUPPLIES.—Oil and tur- 
pentine are higher. Business still shows 


a good degree of life. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. PITTSBURGH: 

Ready mixed paints, best grades, 
$2.60 per gallon; lower grades, $2 
(whites and dark greens, 12c. per gal. 
higher); white lead, 13%c. per Ib. in 
100-Ib. lots; 10 per cent less in lots of 
500 lb. or more and extra 4 per cent 
less in lots of a ton or more; turpen- 
tine, 73c. per gallon in barrel lots; 
raw linseed oil, 11.8c. per Ib, in bar- 
re ots. 


LARD CANS.—Advance sales are be- 
ginning to assume fairly good propor- 


tions. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. PITTSBURGH: 
Gold lacquered, = Ib. cans, $3.60 
per doz.; 50 Ib., $4. 


FODDER TWINE.—Fairly good de- 
mand is noted for this item, which is 


lower at 10c. per lb. 


SCREEN WIRE GOODS.—Good de- 
mand continues for these lines and job- 
bers expect at least another month of 
good business in screen wire cloth, since 
the season is backward and flies have 


not yet become very plentiful. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. PITTSBURGH: 
Screen Wire Cloth.—Black, $1.80 
or, a0 sq. ft.; opal, $2.10; bronze, 


Screen Doors.—2 ft. 8 in. x 6 ft. 8 
in., No, 241, $18 per doz.; No. 288, $24; 
No. 45 D7- G12, $22; No. 315- Bl4, $42. 


Reading matter continued on page 148 
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Are you sharing 
in this oreat 
refrigerator market? 


EFRIGERATION -has captured the public mind. 

More refrigerators will be bought this year than 

ever before. Comparatively few families can afford 

the mechanical type. The great majority will continue 
to purchase ice refrigerators. 


There is no reason why a hardware merchant cannot 
handle with profit a dependable line like the Challenge. 
Many hardware dealers are doing so. Someone will 
sell all those families in your community their first 

















refrigerator. Why should you not get a reasonable 
share of this business? 


The Challenge line is broad and reasonably priced, 
starting with an inexpensive but well made box for the 
people of slender means, and grading on up to an all 
porcelain refrigerator with 18 walls of insulation. We 
invite your inquiry regarding the agency for the 
Challenge line, either direct or through your hardware 
jobber. 


CHALLENGE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
Established 1883—Operating One of the Largest Refrigerator Plants in Michigan 
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148 CH ARDWARE AGE for Jury 5 55 , 1928 
Screen Windows.—Wooden frame, (Fence Wire 
extension, 12-33, $3.30 per doz.; 15-33, per 100 lb.) Annealed Galvanized 
$3.85; 18-33, $4.40; 24-33, $5.10. o S20 D GASB. 6500005 we 7s 
Hardware Cloth.—24 in. x 48 in., No. YO. 10... se eeeeee eee ee 3.10 3.55 
2, $4 per 100 sq. ft.; No. 3, $4.30; No. No. 11 epi e 3.15 3.60 
4, $4.65; No. 6, $5; No. 8, $5.50. No. 12 ......++02000+++ 3.20 3.70 
2. = “ DEE Gs Skuse cans sae e 3.30 3.85 
Poultry Netting.—Galvanized after ORE) Sagar ine ete 3.40 4.05 
weaving, 50 and 10 per cent off list. ~ oS | TS aageaeee coe *:* 4.30 | 
ae eee fF 4.45 | 


loTe . Barbed Wire (per 80-rod spool): | 
WIRE PRODUCTS.—General demand 2-point cattle $2.97 


for common wire products is not as 2-point hog 
4-point hog .. 











brisk as it was a few weeks ago. 4- point cattle 
2-point cattse (special).......... 2.25 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- Field Woven Wire Fence (per 100 
TAILERS, F.O.B. PITTSBURGH: rods): 





Steel Fence Posts: 
Galvanized Painted 


Tubular Formed 

BW wixtiohecesaan BOO. GOT  ascsccces 
6 ft. ............509C.6ach 38c. each 
fe eee 65c. each 40c. each 


Serer ree ee 45c. each 
Bright nails, base, per keg, $2.90. 


Cincinnati Reports Firm Prices— 


Retail Sales Slightly 


(Cincinnati office of HARDWARE AGE) 

CINCINNATI, July 3.—The hardware jobbing trade in this dis- 
trict has received a rather severe setback in the past two weeks, 
sales having declined sharply compared with the volume of orders 
received during May and during the early part of June. The de- 
creased business has been sufficiently serious to put the first half 
of the year definitely behind the same period in 1927 from the 
standpoint of sales and of shipments out of local warehouses. 

The disappointing development is attributed largely to the cold, 
rainy weather which has prevailed throughout this region in recent 
weeks. Many seasonal items which usually are moving well on ac- 
count of replacement orders have been somewhat sluggish, while 
even shelf goods have been lagging slightly in demand. The situa- 
tion is expected to right itself shortly, but in the meantime condi- 
tions are far from favorable. 

In the midst of this reactionary phase of the market prices have 
remained fairly firm. The only weakness has been in tires and 
tubes, quotations of which have been revised downward to meet the 
new lists put out recently by manufacturers. Incidentally, the low- 
ering of prices in this line has served as a stimulus to business. 

Retail hardware sales have been slightly below normal on account 
of the inclement weather, but retail dealers report that for the first 
six months of 1928 the volume of trade will compare favorably with 
that in 1927. 

Collections have been only fair. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES. — A | anaes -—o—" "ig Bn eo Oe 
drop in the prices of tires and tubes | n., 65C. e! he chamois skins 


in., 65c. each. The chamois skins are 
has been the feature of the market. The | packed one to an envelope and 12 


envelopes in a box. 





new quotations are given below. Job- | Polish. — HLF polish in % pints. 
bers declare that the cut has stimulated packed 24 to a case, 50c. per % pint; 
r HLF polish in pint bottles, packed 
buying on the part of dealers, who are 12 to a case, $1 per pint; HLF polish 
moving considerably more stock than a in quarts, packed six to a case, $1.50 
| per quart. On the above prices there 
few weeks ago. } is a discount of 40 per cent on indi- 
on » oe ‘incinnati j rs’ | vidual packages, 40 and 5 in cases, 
ae from Cincinnati jobber ind 66 aa 16 a i, erees tote. 
>, ines and Tubes.—Beaver tires, 30 x BOL TS AND NU TS. —Demand is fair 
3%, $5.45 each; 29 x 4.40, $6.70 each; | 
Badger tires, 30 x 3%, $6.45 each; and prices are unchanged. 
29 x 4.40, $8 each; 30 x 3% unguar- We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
anteed cord tires, $3.70 each; 29 x stocks: 
4.40 unguaranteed tires, $4.65 each; Cut thread carriage and machine 
Mansfield tires, 30 x 3% Liberty Cord, bolts, 60 per cent off list; rolled- 
$6.10; heavy duty oversize, $8.30; thread carriage and machine bolts, 
32 x 4 Liberty, $11. 15; heavy duty, | 60 and 10 per cent off list; stove bolts, 
$13.80; balloon tires, 27 x_ 4.40, $8.70; 20 per cent off list; square, hexagon 
29 x 4.40, $9.15: 30 x 5, $13; 32 x 6, and tap nuts, 60 per cent off list. 


heavy duty. $21.10; 32 x 6.20, heavy | BiEDERS’ HARDWARE. — The 


duty, $24.85; tan tubes, 30 x 3¥ 


$1.60: 32 x 4, $2.50; 34 x 434, $8. 10: amount of building in this district has 

é re ft Ss, spray, «4 x | . ° 

$180. 29 x 4.40, $1.85: 30 x 5, $2.25: been liberal, and sales of builders’ 

7 a te: 32 x A nd bad : hardware in June will show an improve- 
par ugs.—-Splitdorf spark plugs, ° | 

32c. each; 30c. in lots of 100; Ford ment over that in May. } 

spark plugs, packed one set of four | We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 

to a box, $1.10 per box. stocks: 





Below Normal 


Sash Weights.—-Sash weights, $4.75. 
Inside Sets. -— Square bevel inside 
sets in case lots, $5.75 per doz. 


COOK STOVES AND OVENS.—Sales 
have been fairly brisk in the past two 
weeks and jobbers are moving consid- 
erable material out of warehouses. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Gasoline-Pressure Cook Stoves.— 
Coleman; No. 322, $76 each; No. 329, 
$35 each; No. 328, $48 each; No. 325, 
$30 each; No. 324, $26 each; No. 330, 
$23 each. 

Pressure-Gas Cook Stoves. — Puri- 
tan No. 759, $128 each; No. 714, $38 
each; No. 713, $33 each; No. 703, $26.50 
each. 

Oil Cook Stoves. — Perfection No. 
339, $140 each; Perfection No. 279, 
$120 each; Perfection No. 75, $39.50 
each; Perfection No. 74, $28.50 each; 
Perfection No. 73, $22.50 each; Per- 
fection No. 72, $17.50 each; Puritan 
No. 249, $122 each; Puritan No. 44, 
$28.50 each; Puritan No. 43, $22.50 
each; Puritan No. 42, $17.50 each. 

Ovens.—Perfection No. 211, $2.50 
each; Perfection No. 211G, $2.70 each; 
Perfection No. 122G, $6 each. 

Note.—On Perfection and Puritan 
cook stoves there is a dealers’ dis- 
count of 30 per cent and 5 per cent 
for 10 or more assorted sizes and of 
30 per cent for less than 10. On Per- 
— ovens the same discount ap- 
plies. 


CROQUET SETS.—The volume of or- 
ders has been about normal. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 

No. 5, four-ball set, $1.40; No. 10, 
six-ball set, $1.70; No. A, eight-ball 
set, $2; No. 3, eight-ball set, $3.80; 
No. 1, eight-ball set, $2.80. 

GALVANIZED SPRINKLERS. — The 
demand for this line has been fair, and 
the number of fill-in orders has been of 
moderate volume. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Four qt. sprinkling pots, $5.25 per 
doz.; 6 qt. sprinkling pots, $5.95 per 
doz.; 8 qt. sprinkling pots, $7.10 per 
doz.; 10 qt. sprinkling pots, $7.90 
per doz.; 12 qt. sprinkling pots, $9.00 
per doz. 

GARDEN HOSE.—Retailers have had 
a normal season on this product. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Rubber Hose.—5 ply, ™% in., 7c. per 
ft. in 50-ft. lengths; 6 ply, % in. 8c. 
per ft. in 50-ft. lengths; 7 ply, % in., 
104%c. per ft. in 50-ft. lengths; double 
braid in % in., 500-ft. coils, 8c. 
per ft. 

HOES.—Orders have been lighter as 
the end of the season approaches. 


We quote from ‘Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 

First grade true-tempered socket 
garden hoes in 6 in. sizes, $9.84 per 
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doz.; 6% in., $9.96 per doz.; 7 in., 
$9.96 per doz. 

True tempered cotton hoes in 6 in. 
size, $7.44 per doz.; 6% in., $7.68 per 
doz.; 7 in., $8.40 per doz. 

Black finish hoes in 6 in. size, 
per doz.; 6% in., $6.72 per doz. 


HOSE ATTACHMENTS.— 
been normal in this item. 
from Cincinnati jobbers’ 


$6.36 


We quote 
stocks: 

Diamond nozzles, $3.60 
Pet nozzles, $4.90 per doz.; 
zles, $5.50 per doz. 


per doz.; 
Gem noz- 


HOSE REELS.—Shipments by jobbers 
have been fair, although retailers have 


the bulk of the season’s requirements. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Wooden hose 
Victor iron hose 
10 iron hose reels, $3.55 each. 
Alsteel hose reels, $1.65 each. 


reels, $14.50 per doz.; 
reels, $2 each; No. 
Donley 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS.—The major 
part of the season’s orders are yet to 


be placed in this line. 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 


White Mountain.—1 qt., $2.43 each; 


2 qt., $2.83 each; 3 qt., $3.38 each; 
1 qt., $4.18 each; 6 qt., $5.33 each; 
8 qt., $6.75 each. 

Arctic.—1 qt., $2 each; 2 qt., $2.30 
each; 3 qt., $2.78 each; 4 qt., $3.40 
each; 6 qt., $4.30 each; 8 qt., $5.55 


each. 

oy ay a" $2.95 each; 2 qt., 
$3.45 each; 34. 10 each; 4 at. $5 
each; 6 at., 3 30 each; 8 qt., $8. 20 
each. On all sizes of Peerless a dis- 
count of 25 and 10 per cent applies 
on the above prices. 


JUVENILE VEHICLES. 
these commodities have been steady. 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 


stocks: 
Scooters.—No. 109, $2.09 each; No. 


110, $3 each. 


Sidewalk Cycles. — No. ‘11, $11.50 
each; No. 12, $12.75 each 
Velocipedes.—No. 6E, “$2. 90 each; 


No. 7E, $3.30 each; No. 46, $7.40 each. 


LAWN MOWERS.—Replacement or- 
ders have been of moderate proportions. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Cheap Grade.—12 in., $4.85 each; 
14 in., $5.15 each; 16 in., $5.45 each. 

Ball Bearing.—14 in., medium grade, 
$8.15 each; 14 in., good grade, $9.25; 
each; 14 in., best grade, $11 each; 
16 in., medium grade, $8.50 each; 16 
in., good grade, $9.75 each; 16 in., 
best grade, $11.50 each; 18 in., me- 
dium grade, $8.85 each; 18 in., good 
grade, $10.25 each; 18 in., best grade, 
$12 each. 


LAWN RAKES.—This item has moved 


well during the spring season. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Wire lawn rakes, $6.75 per dozen; 
wooden lawn rakes, $6.50 per dozen. 


NAILS.—Orders from retail 


weeks and prices are firm. 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 

stocks: 

nails, $2.95 per keg; 

$2.95 per heg. 


Common wire 
cement coated nails, 


PAINTS.—Business 

what less than normal on 

the unfavorable weather. 
We quote 


stocks: 
Ready 
per gal.; 


continues 


from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
mixed house paints, $2.75 
linseed oil, single barrels, 
80c. per gal.; turpentine, in 2-barrel 
lots, 59¢c. per gal.; white and red lead 
in 500-Ib. kegs, 13%4,c. per Ib. less 10 
per cent. 


Sales have 


— Sales in 


dealers 
have been fairly steady in the past two 


some- 
account of 


' 
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POULTRY NETTING.—There has been 
no change in this item, which is moving 


at a fair rate. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Poultry netting, galvanized after, 
50 and 10 per cent off list; poulty 
netting, galvanized before, 50, 10 and 
10 per cent off list. 


RAKES.—Replacement business is re- 


ported by jobbers to be light. 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 
True - tempered grade 12 - tooth 
rakes, $9.12 per doz.; 14-tooth, $9.84 
per doz.; 16-tooth, $10.56 per doz.; 
competition grade, 12-tooth rakes, $5 
per doz.; 14-tooth, $5.25 per doz.; 16- 
tooth, $5.85 per doz. 


SANITARY 


ness. 


We quote 
stocks: 

Desolvo special pipe cleaner, 10 oz. 
size, less than case lots, $2.25 per 
doz.; case of 3 doz., $2.15 per doz.; 
and in gross lots, $2 per doz. Desolvo, 
triple strength, 16 oz. size, case of 2 
doz. cans, $4 per doz.; half gross lots, 
$3.75 per doz.; in gross lots, $3.50 per 
doz. Desolvo, triple strength, in 2 Ib. 
cans, case of 1 doz. cans, $7 per doz.; 
aad gross lots, $6.50 per doz. 

Kloset Klean, 22 oz. size, less than 
case lots, $2.25 per doz.; case of 2 
doz. cans, $2.15 per doz.; gross lots, 
$2 per doz. 

Tubola. 12 oz. cans, 
lots, $2.25 per doz.; 
cans, $2.15 per doz.; 
per doz. 

Chaco boiler liquid, single quarts, 
$2.50: half dozen quantity, $2 per qt., 
and dozen quantity, $1.75 per qt. 

Presto Products.—Oil soap, 16 oz. 
size, $2.60 per dozen; bowl cleaner, 

oz. size, $1.85 per dozen; pipe 
opener, 16 oz. size, $2 per doz.; tile 
and porcleain cleaner, 16 0z. size, 
$1.20 per doz.; Met-L-Shvyn, 8 oz. size, 
$3.60 per doz.; Silvershyvn, 4% oz. 
size, $1.80 per doz.; Waterless cleaner, 
2 pt. size, $5.40 per doz.; same 5 pt. 
size, $9 per doz.; Window cleaner, 6 
oz. size, $3.60 per doz.: same, 12 oz. 
size, $5.40 per doz.; Presto Lustre, 
6 oz. size, $2.60 per doz.; 12 02. size, 
$4.32 per doz.; 16 oz. size. $5.40 per 
doz.; and Dry Cleaner, 8 oz. size, 
$3.60 per doz. 

Hercules tile and porcelain cleaner, 
$2 per dozen; in gross lots, $1 per 
dozen. 

Hercules Radiator Stop Leak, 8 oz. 
cans, 1, 2 and 3 dozen cans to a car- 
ton, $4.50 per dozen. 

Hercules boiler liquid, 
2.25 each. 


from Cincinnati jobbers’ 


less than case 
case of 2 doz. 
gross lots, $2 


quart cans, 


Economy _ plumber, drain pipe 
cleaner, $2 per dozen 1-lb. cans. Same 
in 2-lb. cans, $3.90 per doz. The 1-Ib. 


size is packed one, two and three 
dozen to a carton. The 2-Ib. size is 
packed in one and two dozen cartons. 


ROOFING MATERIAL. — The 


are given below. 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Roofing Paper. — Light standard, 
$1.10: medium standard, $1.30; heavy 
standard, $1.60; light Holdfast, $1.25; 
medium Holdfast, $1.70; heavy Hold- 
fast, $2.05: K red and green slate 
surface, $2.15. 

Roofing Coating.—Coal tar, refined, 
in barrel lots, 25c. per gal.; in half 
barrel lots, 28e. per gal.; coal tar, 
crude, in barrel lots, 24c. per gal.; in 
half-barre] lots, 26c. per gal. 

Roofing Cement. Liberty elastic, 1 
ib., 12%4¢.; in 5-Ib. cans, 9%4c. per Ib.; 
in 10-Ib. cans, 9c. bet Ib; in 25-lb. 
cans, 8e. per Ib 
36 Ib. to the case, 
5-lb. cans, 12 cans “to aie yang 8c. 
per Ib.: in 10-Ib. cans, 6 cans to the 
box, 7%4c. per Ib. 


PRODUCTS.—The __ de- 
mand for sanitary products continues 
unusually good and dealers handling a 
complete line are doing a good busi- 


new 
prices, recently announced by jobbers, 


Reading matter continued on page 151 


SPRAYERS. 
change in this item. 


WIRE 
tinued fairly good in this item. 





SCREWS.—Sales have been about nor- 
mal, 
margin of profit for jobbers. 


but prices leave only a narrow 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Flat head bright screws, 60 and 7% 
off list; flat head blue screws, 60 and 
2% off list; flat head brass screws, 
50, 10 and 10 off list; round head blue 
screws, 50, 10 and 10 off list; round 
head brass screws, 50 and 10 off list; 
bright wire goods, 85 and 25 off list. 





SHEARS.—Orders for shears have been 


fair, and retailers are carrying good 
stocks. 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Pruning Shears. — No. 10915, $4.20 
per doz.; No. 25, $2 per doz.; No. 
2092V, $7. 5 per doz.; No. 2192, $11.45 





per doz.: No. 4192F, $15.20 per doz.; 
No. 4155F, $31 per doz. 

Hedge Shears. — 8 in., $1.10 per 
pair; 9 in., $1.20 per pair; 10 in., 
per pair; lady’s size, No. 100L, 80c. 
per pair. 


— There has 


been no 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Paragon sprayers, 


; 30 and 5 off list; 
in lots of 5 or more, i 


35 off list. 


WATER COOLERS.—Retailers are or- 
dering liberal stocks of water coolers, 
anticipating a 
month. 


good business next 


We quofe from Cincinnati jobbers’ 


stocks: 2 gal. cooler, $1.80 each; 3 gal. 
cooler, $2.05 each; 4 gal. cooler, $2.40 
each; 6 gal. cooler, $2.90 each; 8 gal. 


cooler, $3.90 each; 10 gal. cooler, $5 
each; Twentieth Century cooler with 
bottle, No. 50, in mahogany finish, 
$10.80 each; Twentieth Century cooler 
with bottle and stand, No. 500, in ma- 
hogany finish, $13.75 each; Twentieth 
Century cooler with bottle, No. 50, 
in white finish, $11.25 each; Twenti- 
eth Century cooler with bottle and 
——” No. 500, in white finish, $14.50 
each. 


WATER HEATERS.—Orders have held 
up well in the past two weeks. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Kerosene-burning Perfection water 
heater No. 431A, $170 each; No. 421A, 
$8) each; No. 412, $40 each; No. 411. 
$33 each: No. 405, $23 each. 


WINDOW SCREENS AND SCREEN 
DOORS.—Business in the last two 
weeks in these commodities has been 
good. . 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Window Screens. No. 1833, $4.10 


per doz.; No. 1833 galvanized, $4.25 
per. doz.; No. 2433, $4.85 per doz.; No 
-d, $5 per doz.; No. 3037, 
5 per doz.: No. 3037 galvanized, 
$6.85 per doz. 

Screen Doors. — No. 241, $18 per 
doz.: No. 281, $19 per doz.; No. 314, 
$25.30 per doz.; No. 355, $34.90 per 
doz.; No. 315, r doz.; No. 315, 
galvanized, $32.60 per doz. Note that 
all of the above quotations are on the 
size 2 ft. 10 in. x 6 ft. 10 in 








3usiness has con- 


CLOTH.— 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 

12-mesh black cloth, $1.80 per 100 
sq. ft.; 12-mesh opal cloth, $2.10 per 
100 sq. ft.; 14-mesh opal cloth, $2.50 
per 100 sq. ft.; 16-mesh opal cloth, 
$2.85 per 100 sq. ft.; 14-mesh bronze 
cloth, $5.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 16-mesh 
bronze cloth, $6.10 per 100 sq. ft. 
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“All Set” for Your Window 





A new display with a universal appeal. A de- 
cidedly animated center’ card and four smaller 
cards. A Sales Suggestive colorful display. Re- 








mind the vacationist of his vacation needs with this . 
display. 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CoO. BOSTON, U. S.A. 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY, 
: Boston, U. S. A. ° 
" Sign wid Paste it 
éi Send New Window Display No. 67-HA. 
the on a 
RRP ee eee ee RS. ere hos seek Be eo a 2 
Coupon RI rich, Sonne Sen vs is al oe alee a Sti) ot Postcard 
LO Ee nr ee ne Rn e SE LN 
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MERCHANDISING IDEAS «+ ; 


NEW ITEMS 








Geneva Cutlery, Inc., Succeeds 
Geneva Cutlery Corporation 


Geneva Cutlery, Inc., has taken over the 


businéss, plant and equipment 


kitchen cutlery. 


ae © 


retary-treasurer and sales manager, and 
H. L. Place, assistant treasurer. 


A Special Sportsman’s Knife 


Schrade Cutlery Co., Walden, N. Y., 


recently added a new number to its line | 


of pocket cutlery. The Special Sports- 


man's Knife No. 7803 34 which is illus- | 


advantagecusly’ used by 
It has a 


trated, can be 
hunters, trappers and sportsmen. 





long clip blade suitable for skinning, also 
a short rugged clip blade. These two clip 
blades are made of quality steel and can 
be used for many purposes other than 
those for which especially adapted. 


W..M. Bowes, Inc., Enlarges 
Office 


In order to secure additional display 
space, William M. Bowes, Inc., sales 
agent for The Clayton Mfg. Co., Bristol, 
Conn., has taken over the two additional 
offices adjoining its present salesroom at 
1133 Broadway, New York City. The 
Bowes company carries the full Clayton 
line of scissors and shears. 


Feature Outdoor Knives During 
Summer and Fall Seasons 

A heavy jack, hunting or scout knife is 

one of the most serviceable articles of out- 

door equipment that can be obtained. The 

uses of such a knife are countless. 


of the | 
Geneva Cutlery Corp. of Geneva, N. Y. |} 
This new company will continue the manu- | 
facture of the “Genco” brand razors and | 


Palmer is president of Geneva | 
Cutlery, Inc. G. M. Lewis is vice-president | 
and general manager; Launt Lindsay, sec- | 








type of merchandise, if featured through- 
out the summer and fall seasons, is bound 


to give the dealer a big opportunity for | 


profit. 

It is interesting to note that 
Lindbergh stowed away in the “Spirit of 
St. Louis, a bolo knife, when preparing 
for his extensive tour of Central America. 


Harrington Display Stand 
A new 
attractive colors 


It is finished in 


lery but at the same time emphasizes the 








if 
DEXTBeK 
STAINLESS 


CUTLERY 
Gi! 8 | I ky RAC K 





value and utility of the Dexter Wall Cut- 
lery Rack, which is designed to accommo- 
date twelve items. 

This cutlery rack is finished in white 
enamel and can be placed on the wall in a 
convenient spot in the kitchen. It not only 
keeps knives from possible damage but 
places them where they will be most handy 
to the housewife. 

The counter display stand is light in 
weight and has rubber feet, to guard 


This | against marring. 


Colonel 


metal counter display stand is | 
| being offered to the trade by the Harring- | 
| ton Cutlery Co. of Southbridge, Mass. 
and 
| not only draws the attention to the cut- | 


| mestic 
| movement to have Congress create a gen- 








James D. Wedgewood Dies— 
Well Known Cutlery Executive 


James D. Wedgewood, well known in 
the knife industry and for many years a 
part owner of the Thomaston Knife Co., 
Thomaston, Conn., was killed on June 8 in 
a railroad wreck at Managua, Nicaragua. 

Mr. Wedgewood was employed by the 
Pacific Railroad of Nicaragua at the time 
of his death. 


Cutlery Smuggling Increases— 
Anti-Smuggling Squad Planned 


The smuggling of this 
country has reached such large proportions 
that it has become a serious problem to the 
Importers and do- 
sponsoring a 


cutlery into 


regular distributors. 


manutacturers are 


eral merchandise anti-smuggling squad to 
put a curb to this unlawful practice. 

At a recent meeting of the Cutlery Im- 
porters Association a resolution was passed 
calling for the creation of a general anti- 
smuggling squad along the lines of the 
diamond anti-smuggling squad, with ade- 
quate appropriations by Congress. 

Not only those who are directly respon- 
sible for illegal importation of cutlery are 
liable to heavy fines and imprisonment, but 
anyone who buys, sells or in any way aids 
in the distribution of smuggled merchandise 
after it arrives in this country, shares the 
responsibility and suns an equal risk of 
fine and imprisonment. « 


United Cutlery Co. Remodels 
New York City Salesroom 

The United Cutlery Co., a jobbing house 
located at 491 Broadway, New York City, 
recently completed extensive alterations in 
its salesroom to secure better and increased 
display and stock space. The front section 
of the store has been equipped with oak 
fixtures and new lighting equipment. 


Bar None Blade Corp. Formed 

The Bar None Blade Corp. of 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, has recently been 
incorporated and plans to manufacture 
safety razor blades. The company has not 
started production, but plans to have its 


| plant operating by the end of July. 
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Don’t Forget 


Special 
-m@ Purpose 
| Cutlery 


a —Easily Sold If 


Properly Displayed 


3 


By Fred. B. Hinchman 
John Russell Cutlery Co. 


This photo and the one at the base of the page show two types of cutlery displays by Stambaugh-Thompson, 


Youngstown, Ohio 
N the average Hardware store where a successful 
cutlery department is maintained, sales are produced 
mainly through proper display of the items that sell to 
the housewife. These are, of course, knife and fork sets, 
carving sets and the types of knives used in the kitchen 
but rarely does one find, adequately displayed, all of the 
many special purpose knives that must be carried in 
stock to meet the demands of such trades as that of the 
butcher or baker. Most stores carry knives for these 
trades but these are often kept in bins or drawers in a 
manner that can be described best as hidden away from 
the gaze of the prospective buyer. Possibly the assump- 
tion is that any one needing a knife for a special purpose 
will ask a store salesman to show the article. 
It seems logical, however, that a greater demand for 
special purpose knives can be created by including some 


and 4 











of them in the displays usually made. Many of these 
knives are used for purposes other than that for which 
they were manufactured. Butcher knives are used in 
home kitchens. Bakers’ spatulas also are now used ex- 
tensively in home baking. In fact, culinary schools rec- 
ommend their use. Offset spatulas known as cake turn- 
ers find ready sale to housewives when placed on display 
where their value as a kitchen tool can be visualized. 

In Youngstown, Ohio, Stambaugh-Thompson Co. has 
worked out a unique sort of rack arranged to hold a 
large variety of shapes and sizes of special purpose 
knives, which has materially increased their sales on these 
items. At the base of the rack is an open top display 
arrangement made with glass partitions in which is dis- 
played small items such as paring and shoe knives. The 

(Continued on page 154) 
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Tried and Proven Sellers 


Royal and Cheney Grinders have been 
thoroughly tried out and proven depend- 
able in homes, shops, garages, factories, 
manual training schools and all places 
where cutlery and small edge tools are 


used. 
ROYAL 
and CHENEY Grinders 


are easily operated, sharpen tools quickly and are 
built to last. They are saving many dollars for 
customers who prefer to sharpen their own tocls, 
rather than pay the high prices charged by pro- 
fessional tool grinders and be deprived of their 


use until returned. 

the — , 
= ch ws ee : Finished in 
[he Royal Grinder shown is ideal for home use, while Royal Purple 
the Cheney No. 7 is especially adaptable for farm use as : 


it carries an attachment for sharpening mower knives. 


Send for Catalog. 


ROYAL 
S. CHENEY & SON ; No. 4-B 


Manlius, N. Y. 4 xl" Wheel 























Dexter Cutlery—and hardware sales! 






ra eo 
Here is proof of Dexter quality. 


Here is a new Dexter Knife ready This Dexter Knife delivered 18,000 
to give unusual service before it is slices before it was reground. And 
reground—and ready to take more it was reground 75 times before it 
than the usual regrinding. was honorably retired by a Mem- 


phis baker. 





Merchandising experts recommend high quality cutlery as the 
best means of increasing the cutlery business in hardware stores. 


Scores of hardware men are building with Dexter because its 
quality, proved on the job (example above), wins the preference 
of the tool knife buyer. 


Catalogs freely furnished. 


Tell us what you are interested in. 


Harrington Cutlery Company 
Southbridge, Mass. 
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SOOO OOOO OOO OOOO 


Even a 
Small 
Order 
Brings 
this 
PIKE 
G. B. 
Display 
Assort- 
ment. 














Now Every Dealer 
Can Display and Sell 
PIKE Grinding Wheels 


Many small retailers could double and treble 
their sales of PIKE Grinding Wheels if they 
had some practical way of displaying the dif- 
ferent sizes. 





The PIKE Display Rack shown above is the 
amswer. It has proven a wonder for arrest- 
ing attention and stimulating sales. 


This attractive Counter Display Rack is 
shipped free (through your jobber), with a 
very small order. It is convenient and com- 
pact — occupies a minimum of space and 
holds an assortment of twelve popular sell- | 
ing PIKE grinding wheels. Twenty-four 
sets of Patented Steel Bushings (an exclu- 
sive feature) are supplied without charge 
with it. 

This feature enables you to supply wheels in 
any arbor size the customer desires from ™%4 
inch to 1 inch. All wheels have standard 
l-inch lead bushed holes into which the steel 
bushings fit perfectly. 


Ask your jobber to supply you. If he can- 
not—write to us. 





Pike Manufacturing Co. 


Pike, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


SOOO OUI OOD 


PIKE 











Don’t Forget Special Purpose 
Cutlery 


(Continued from page 152) 


rack of special purpose knives is arranged about at 
eye level, where the customer cannot help but see them. 

Stambaugh-Thompson’s rack was planned and exe- 
cuted by R. D. Powers, display manager. You will note 
that goods on the racks and in the small glass partitioned 
compartments all bear visible price tickets, which also 
provide space for indicating where stock is kept. 

This company also enjoyed a good sale of plated silver- 
ware which is attractively displayed in an electric lighted 
showcase in up front. Keeping this case well illuminated 
during store hours has proved a fine investment. The 
light shows plated ware to great advantage. 

The important thing to remember is that cutlery sales 
are always increased by display and there is no reason 
to leave out of any display the many items that are 
usually classified as demand items. 


The New Dus-Less Carpet Sweeper 


The new Dus-Less Carpet Sweeper 
is manufactured by The Vital Mfg. 
Co., 7500 Quincy Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. This sweeper combines the 
vacuum principle with the action of 
a standard carpet sweeper, making an 
improved, dustless carpet sweeper. 

No electricity is needed to operate 
the Dus-Less sweeper which collects 
lint, threads, hair, dirt, etc. These 
are all drawn into the bag, eliminat- 
ing dust flying around the room. 

The new sweeper is well built, 
sanitary, attractively finished, easy to 
run and light in weight. 
















Kennedy C. W. C. Rim Tool 


A new rim tool for automobile tire rims has been placed 
cn the market by the Pacific Rim Tool Co. of Cleveland, 1145 
Galewood Drive, Cleveland, Ohio. The Kennedy C. W. C. 
rim tool is made of chrome molybdenum steel, heat treated and 
tempered. It is said to be guaranteed against either bending 
or breaking when used 
in operating the No. 
Zo C. W. C. tim. The 
tool has a handle 20 
in. long, providing 
good leverage. This 
device is said to be 
essential in handling 
the C. W. C. No. 25 
rim. 
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tH“BIG PROFIT” sever 


ACME scores again 
with the new “Ivory- 
tone” assortments in 
practical display cab- 


inets. 


A RETAIL 


50c 


WINNER 


Sold Only Thru 
Jobbers! 
Sales photos and 


Addressed Inserts 
Furnished 








Cabinet Assortment No. 7340 
We also have other assort- 


ment combinations. 


This practical cabinet grips each shear securely until 
released by the purchaser. Ships perfectly. No. 7340 
assortment contains 1 dozen famous Oval brand “Ivory- 
ag eg (4 ea. pink, white, blue) shears in 6’, 
i's sizes. 


THE ACME SHEAR °°. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 








everotain 





No. 100 Never-Stain Paring Knife Assortment 
Stainless Steel Blades, Three Shapes, Securely Riveted 
Into Beautiful Handles in Red, Green, Blue and Yellow. 

Imprinted “Never-Stain” in Gold 


Packed One Dozen in Attractive Display 
Sold Through the Jobber 


The Ontario Knife Company 
Franklinville, N. Y. 

















z 7 

Use in a 

Gillette Type , 

Ra RADIUM BLADES 
Constant Profit Bringers 
to the Hardware Dealer 

ADIUM Blades are made of finest Swedish 

razor steel—the steel produced by the 

famed Sandviken mills of Northern Sweden. 

Radium Blades are ground, honed and finished by 

experts on the Roth patented machines; wafer-like 

thinness, flexibility, wide beveled double edges of 

super keenness give long lasting qualities and pro- 

duce utmost shaving satisfaction. Shavers never give up Radium 

Send for Blades. New users are added daily to the hundreds of thousands 

Samples of who have ended all shaving troubles with these superior blades. 

: Dealers who sell them report a constant increase of sales. 

Radium 

Blades OTTO ROTH, Inc., The Radium Cutlers, Newark, N. J. 

and Give Us Wiebusch & Hilger, Ltd., 106-110 Lafayette St., New York City 

Your Jobber’s General Selling Agents for U. S. A. 

Name 

\. JS 
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Should be a good 
staple seller in every 
store—for house- 
hold use and small 
tools. 














A mighty good 
quality grinder to 
sell at a price. 





4” x 1” Wheel 
$2.50 List 





Why not get ac- 
quainted with the 
“American Line” 
by trying out a lot 
of this snappy sell- 
ing item. 






5” x 1” Wheel 
$3.00 List 








Dealers: Buy them of your jobbers—it will pay both 
Jobbers and Dealers to get posted on the advantages the 
American Line now offers. Write for complete details. 
The Milwaukee Circulating Pump & Mfg. Company 


331 Ninth Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











CHRADE ()AFETY 


Push Button knife 


No B 
ee 


<—__Safet 
ig 





Push the button and the blade opens auto- 

matically. Safety slide locks the button with the blade 
open or closed. DOUBLE-LOCKED—the only Safety 
Knife that is actually Double Locked. It requires two 
motions to unlock and open the knife—therefore safe, 
both conveniently done with one hand. 


TRADE FVERLASTINGLY SHARP MARK 


Manufactured exclusively by 


SCHRADE CUTLERY CO. Walden, N. Y. 


Also manufacturers of a complete line 
of Schrade regular type pocket knives. 








Send for Catalog E, Factories: Walden, N. Y.—Middletown, N. Y. 
—a 








Fitchburg Hardware Co. Offers Complete 
Service to Those Who Shave 


When you buy safety razor blades in the cutlery 
department of the Fitchburg Hardware Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., you are invited to buy shaving powder, cream 
or soap, shaving lotions or powder for the after shaving 
work, or a brush. You pay for the blades the same 
price as in a chain store, cigar store or some other 
foreign retail establishment. Fitchburg Hardware Co. 
do not cut price as a rule, but feel that they have no 
right to expect customers to buy blades from them at 
$1 when the same blades are available elsewhere at 79 
cents. 

When you buy the blades you are asked, “Do you 
use powder, soap or cream?” If you say cream, you 
are shown a neat tray containing the popular brands of 
cream also selling at current prices. With that purchase 
completed, you are asked, “Have you a good brush?” 
If you show interest, you are given an opportunity to 
select a brush from a well-assorted display, also on a 
tray. 

This complete shaving service keeps the men coming 
into the store. They appreciate the store in which one 
trip will furnish full equipment. The tie-up of shaving 
preparations, lotions, etc., helps make many a second or 
extra sale, and you realize the desirability of the extra 
sale. ; 

Should the customer use the straight razor, he is in- 
vited to examine the stock of strops and hones, and is, 
of course, a prospect for the other lines. 


Gem Book for Old Blades 


Gem Safety Razor Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., is offering to deal- 
ers an unusual item, designed to increase the sale of Gem Double 
Life Blades. 

The Gem Book is an attractive little 
metal receptacle, handsomely _ litho- 
graphed, in which used razor blades can 
be placed. 

Each Gem Book is packed in an in- 
dividual container, together with a 
package of 10 Gem Double Life Blades 
—20 sets to a carton. The company 
states that razor blade users will want 
to secure this handy used blade con- 
tainer and that featuring it should in- 
crease the sale of blades. 





Montana Hardware Store Sells Skin 
Comforts 


The sporting goods department of the Montana Hard- 
ware Co., Butte, Mont., accommodates its customers 
by carrying a stock of first-aid kits, cold cream, sun- 
burn and mosquito lotions and remedies for poison ivy. 
These are the sort of things that motorists, hunters 
and fishermen too’ often forget to include in their out- 
fits, and painfully and futilely remember when they are 
miles from a base of supplies. They are probably for- 
gotten because they ordinarily require a trip to the drug 
store at a time when the customer’s attention is engrossed 
in equipment rather than remedies. 

The Montana Hardware Co. sees to it that they are 
taken along by featuring them prominently in counter 
and window displays, by including them in Sunday sport- 
ing goods advertising and by suggestion, tying them up 
with auto accessory and sporting goods sales. 
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TWIN BRAND 


J. A. HENCKELS germany TWIN WORKS 


TWIN 


Established 1731 


) 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 











Full Hollow Ground Blade No. 200. 


GRAEF & SCHMIDT, Inc. 456 4 Ave. New York, 


Corner 31st St 


mr ee XY" BRAN 


of Every Description 


BRAND 


D Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








=GERMANY 


J A.HENCKELS SOLINGEN 


TWIN WORKS 





Flexible Twin Blade, 


5s and 10s 


Wholesale Distributors 











Why the Gem Display Means 
EXTRA 


Gem and Gem Jr. 
take none of your 
selling time or effort. 
They occupy little 
space, and sell them- 
selves. 















Everybody likes these 
handy _ nail - clippers, 
because they trim the 
nails quickly and 
easily. They keep 
right hands _ looking 
as well as left. 


The only 
nail-clippers. 
Copy appears regularly in The Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s and Judge. 
Transparent Du Pont “Cellophane” 
them bright, clean and sanitary. 


A sensible price—35 and 50 cents-—every customer can buy them. 
Gem Jr. can be carried on the watch-chain. 


Customers like the idea. And every sale is an extra sale—usually 
it’s on top of other sales on other articles. 


Your jobber has the Gem display. 
Get these extra sales. 


THE H. C. COOK CO., Ansonia, Conn. 


nationally advertised 


keeps 














File Edge Bread Knife 


No. 6 S02 


Stainless Steel Blade 
Solid Rosewood Handle 





One Item of the New 


LAMSON SPECIAL 


ee 6 99 Line 


Ready August Ist 


Ask for Special Catalog 


LAMSON & GOODNOW MFG. CO. 


Shelburne Falls, Mass., U. S. 


A. 


New York Office—71 Murray St. 


Boston, 7 Water Chicago, 


St. 
St. Louls, Victoria : 
Los Angeles, 920-921 Washington 


1732 Republic Bldg. 
indianapolis, 615 State Life Bidg. 
San Francisco, Wells 

Seattle, 317- 318 Pioneer Bldg. 


Fargo Bida. 


e 


























THE SHOE KNIFE 
That Makes Tough Work Easy! 


QMURPHyy,. . Perfect “Cutups” heep 


their temper. Stay sharp. 
1850, Ri Edges actually stay sharp. 


KNIVE Every knife makes good 


ine or we will. 


TRACE 


Made in Square, Bevel, Round, Spear, Narrow, Paring, 
Hawk, Curved and Sharp Points. Write for complete 
catalog of Work Knives of every description—as manu- 
factured for 78 years by 


Robert Murphy’s Sons Co., Ayer, Mass. 











Cuts Lid Smoothly—Close to 
the Edge—and Removes Lid 


This feature of the VOOS Can Opener is 
appreciated when the housewife desires to 
open a can of pears or pineapple and remove 
the fruit in perfect condition. 

The sharp point pierces the can easily and 
the keen hardened and tempered blade cuts 
smoothly without tearing. When through 
using, the cork screw folds out of the way. 
The attractive white enameled handle fits 
the hand comfortably. Also made with col- 
ored handles, Red, Yellow, Green and Blue 
Dealers supplied by 


Factory Representatives: 


JOHN H. GRAHAM & CO., INC. 
113 Chambers St. New York City 





THE =-YOoos> GO, 161 Porter St., New Haven, Conn. 
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Razor 
JS TROPPER. 
only 50c 


FOR ANY RAZOR BLADE... 
- SAFETY OR STRAIGHT 


Ask Your Jobber 
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A Stainless Steel File Edge Bread Knife 


Lamson & Goodnow Mfg. Co., of Shelburne Falls, Mass., re- 
cently placed on the market a stainless steel bread knife with a 
file edge, which is said to provide smooth cutting and the elim- 


ination of surplus crumbs. 


The blade is of stainless steel and has a high polish. It is 
secured to the solid rosewood handle with two nickel silver lock 
rivets. The blade is 8% in. in length and the knife is 13 in. in 
length overall. 

This bread knife is very attractive and has been designed to 
withstand hard usage. 











Have You a Driver-Salesman? 


Most hardware stores have some kind of a delivery 
system. One dealer will employ eight or ten delivery 
car drivers, while his competitor down the block may 
only have one delivery car. Regardless of the number 
of drivers employed, the point is, are they salesmen ? 

The driver has more opportunity to sell goods than 
has the man in the store. He calls on more people 
who are already customers. He delivers to contractors 
who may need other merchandise. He comes into con- 
tact with prospects for sales wherever he goes. The 
delivery man should be a salesman. He should not 
neglect his routine work, but if he had an appreciation 
of salesmanship and knew how to use his knowledge, 
it would be to the mutual advantage of his store and to 
himself. 





THE BURNS BREAD KNIFE 
“CUTS LIKE WILDFIRE” 











The serrated edge cuts with each motion of the hand, 
producing a clean cut without tearing the bread or 
making crumbs. It is not in a class with ordinary 
cheap bread knives, but an article of merit that you 
will appreciate. The serrated edge will last for years 
and can be resharpened by rubbing the smooth side of 
the blade on a whetstone. 





THE BURNS GRASS SHEARS 


Patented Serrated Edge 


The small teeth grip the blades of grass and cut clean. 
Made of the best steel, hollow — and highly polished, never 
require sharpening. 


The Burns Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


“SERRATED EDGE CUTLERY” 
Please Write for Catalogue and Prices 
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The perfect ‘iin. 


a mechanical triumph 








The Schick blade is sharpened by machinery to 
an edge far finer than human skill can produce. 


Your customers will be so delighted that it is safe 
to let them take home a Schick on trial. 


Just show the Schick—show how to insert a new 
clip of 20 blades in the handle; how to pull out 
the plunger and snap it back —you will have 
made a sale. 

Ask your jobber the experience of other stores 
where Schicks are properly shown. 


Magazine Repeating Razor Company 


285 Madison Avenue, New York City 


These blades are 


Superkeen— 
infinitely sharper 
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ATTRACTIVE SCHICK DISPLAY MATERIAL AVAILABLE 
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Handy Man Pick-Up Truck 
The Handy Man Pick-Up Truck has 


recently been announced by the Saginaw | 


Stamping and Tool Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
The truck is made entirely frcm pressed 
steel, fully braced and is equipped with 
roller bearing, heavy duty, steel or rubber 


tired wheels. A new principle in moving | 
materials is brought into use in this truck | 


by means of its “pick-up” feature. 


The nose of the truck is pushed directly | 


underneath the load. Then by pushing 
down on the handles, the nose slips under 
the load and it is ready to be moved. It 
is not necessary to handle the materials, 








either in loading or unloading. The truck 
is balanced, so that the load is carried 
scientifically over the wheels, providing 
easy running. In the moving of heavy 
boxes, barrels, sacks, crates, etc., this truck 
will be especially useful; also where it is 
impossible to use a conveyor or four-wheel 
truck. 


Hudson Sprayer Catalog No. S 23 


Catalog No. S 23 has recently been pub- 
lished by the Hudson Mfg. Co., of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. This catalog illustrates and 
describes in full the complete line of spray- 
ers and spraying equipment, representing 
nearly 100 individual models which the 
company manufactures. 

The catalog is profusely illustrated and 
the descriptions give the reader full in- 
formation about each model. Retail deal- 
ers can secure a copy of Catalog No. S 23 
by writing to the company. » 


Wood Amalgam and Pliable Iron 


Wood Amalgam Co., Bloomfield, N J., 
has placed on the market a substance that 
can be used in many different ways. Wood 
Amalgam is pliable when taken out of its 
can. With it a damaged pattern can be 
repaired, a joint made watertight and a 
knot-hole filled, etc. It is said to be water- 
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proof, oilproof and fireproof when hard- 
ened. Wood Amalgam will attach wood 
to wood, iron to iron, glass to glass and 


can be sandpapered. 


Wa00 AMALGAM 


= WOOD 





Iron. This substance adheres to all metals 
and can be used to fill blow holes in cast- 
ings, repair water and gas pipes, etc. It 


PATLOF F 


REG. 


PLIABLE ive) 


2 





is said to be water and grease proof. 
Packed in small cans or large kegs ready 
to use. 





A Useful New Burnisher 


Goodell-Pratt Co., Greenfield, Mass., re 
cently placed a new product on the mar- 
ket in the form of its No. 813 Burnisher. 
The polished 4 in. blade of this tool is 
oval in shape with nicely pointed end. The 
blade has been carefully hardened and is 





set in a hardwood handle. The shape of 
the blade makes it possible to do a variety 
of fine burnishing. Length overall 734 in. 
Packed 6 to a box. 





Milburn Combination Torch 


The Alexander Milburn Co., 1416 West 
Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md., is offer- 
ing to the trade thé new Milburn Combina 
tion Cutting and Welding Torch, Type T] 
With this torch it is not necessary to change 
the tip from cutting to welding as a con- 
vertible feature of the tip changes it froma 
cutting to a welding tip or vice versa by a 
turn of the wrist. In one position the 


gases are automatically passed through th: 
preheating gas passages while the high 





made by a quarter turn of the tip, the 
gases are conveyed through the central 


welding flame. 

High quality materials and the usual 
Milburn workmanship are combined in this 
new torch, complete information about 
which can be obtained from the manufac- 
turer. 





| 
The company is also producing Pliable 


| 
| 
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A Carbon Removing Kit 


A handy service kit prepared especially 
for valve grinding and carbon removing 
| has been placed on the market by Millers 
| Falls Co., Millers Falls, Mass. The Motor 
| Service Kit No. 50 has distinctive features 
| in the patented universal centering attach- 
ment and the high powered, light weight 
No. 414 electric drill. 

The various compartments of the kit are 


| conveniently arranged to hold the equip- 


tional small tools. The box is made of 


bower with allowance made to carry addi- 
| pressed steel and contains two carbon 





| . . 
cleaning brushes, three pilots, a T wrench, 


several grinding wheels and reamers a 
wheel truing mandrel and arbor, the elec- 
tric drill and a bench stand, together with 
several other items. 


A New Type of Hook Scraper 


A new type of hook scraper with a 
detachable edge is being manufactured by 
Abrahamsen & Skarsten, 223-14 105th 
Avenue, Queens Village, L. I., N. Y. This 
tool is said to be good for all kinds ol 
scraping, such as removing paint and var- 
nish, spots on floor, paint from automo- 
biles and burnt food from pots and pans. 

The hook, which is removable, is made 
from best grade Swedish steel and has 
been hardened and tempered. Each hook 
will scrape several hundred square feet of 





pressure oxygen is carried through the cen- | 
tral hole for cutting. In the next position, | 


cutting oxygen is cut off and the welding | 


passage of the cutting tip, making a good 





new flooring if sharpened according to di- 
rections which are supplied with the tool. 
New hooks can be easily inserted in place 
and will not slip. The handle is smooth, 
easy to grasp and is nicely finished. 
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n= § SCHULTE-UNITED STORES DECIDE 


tor 


~ | | ON REMINGTON CASH REGISTERS 


rht 


fF EMINGTON has just received the largest order 


ip- 
ee for cash registers ever placed. The purchaser 
on was the Schulte-United Stores, Inc., who are to open 
1,000 stores to sell merchandise at from 5c to 
$1.00. The initial order calls for 5,000 registers. 
About 40,000 Remingtons will ultimately be re- 


quired to equip all their stores. 


E This means much to you. It took months of 
e ~ demonstration, in the face of keenest competition, 
to land this order. Schulte-United experts put cash 
registers to every conceivable test before deciding 





> FF 

- & “The Only Way on Remingtons. They had just one aim—to get 

, - to Get All the the best. 

- Remington Fea- They have better facilities for determining what is 

h § tures Is to Buy best than most purchasers. They can afford to be 
‘ a Remington’’ more thorough, because in buying on such a large 


scale they have more at stake. 


1 & If you can afford to have experts test for months be- 


) i The Remington Model ° 3 
E B Ne. 212 Cadh Resio- fore you choose a cash register by all means do so. 


ter for Chain Stores. 





Remington always welcomes this. But if you can- 
not do this, you can profit by the tests made by 
others in preparation for this great order. You can 
rely on the judgment of those who are spending 
nearly half a million dollars on their initial purchase 
of cash registers. You can’t go wrong if you buy 


Remington Cash Registers. 










Schulte-United wanted all the Remington features, so 
they bought Remingtons - 


Remington Cash Register Company, Inc. 
Factory and General Sales Office, Ilion, New York 


Subsidiary of Remington Arms Company, 
Makers of Remington Firearms, Ammunition J c ‘utlery 


Remington, 
Cash Registers 








© 1928 R. C. R. Co. 
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(Patented) 


Outlast the Hose 


Sherman Wrought Brass Hose Clamps 
have long proven their ability to outlast 
any garden hose they are used on. Stand- 
ard for 30 years. 


They are the only hose clamps which can 
be opened and removed and used over 
and over again, time after time, because 
of their durability and rust-proof quali- 


ties. 


SHERMAN 


Wrought Brass 


HOSE CLAMPS 


are made with stiff ears which cannot pull 
together when the clamps are tightened. 
The ears form a lock-nut. The tongue 
runs in a channel which holds it close 
and makes a uniform grip. 


The heavy shoulders used on Sherman 
Wrought Brass Hose Clamps allow the 
clamp to be pulled extra tight with 
tremendous pressure. 


These well known Clamps give unfailing 
satisfaction. Wonderful repeat sellers. 
Good profit. Keep stocked. 


Sold Through Jobbers. 


H. B. SHERMAN MFG. CO. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 








ee 


Putting "Em Together 
(Continued from page 115) 


small fellows from small towns are hard traders. They 
are ‘all from Missouri,’ and they must be shown. 


The Easy Men to Handle 


“Who are the easiest men to handle?” I inquired. 
“There is no doubt about that,” he replied. “‘The easiest 
men are the heads of very large corporations. Usually 
they are men who have been through the mill. ‘They 
know all the difficulties. They realize that no proposi- 
tion can be perfect. They are in the habit of delegating 
authority to others and trusting others. If you can show 
them that your proposition, in its general aspect, is based 
on a strong foundation, they are willing to pass up the 
details and leave them to you. Yes, the big fellow is 
always the easiest one to handle. 


Look Out! Patent Troubles 


“Then,” said the banker, ‘sometimes in fixing up these 
deals, we run into patent situations. This often compli- 
cates matters very much indeed. Two or three concerns 
will own all the basic patents on which the industry, as 
a whole, is running. Frequently there are patent in- 
fringements. There has been a lot of bad blood on ac- 
count of patent suits and differences. Sometimes the 
various gentlemen in the industry haven’t the highest 
admiration for each other. All this must be ironed out. 
Enemies of many years standing must be made friends, 
or at least they must be handled so they will work to- 
gether. 


Work Out the Big Idea 


“Well, how has it all worked out?” I finally inquired. 
“What is the one fundamental idea that brings such di- 
vergent interests together?’ “Well,” replied the banker, 
“you first have your general scheme, the big idea we 
might call it. Then you study each individual in the in- 
dustry, and you figure out how they will fit into the 
general scheme. Of course, you must find out, first 
of all, just what each one wants, and then you have to 
figure out how you can give them what they want ;.at 
least how near you can approach giving them what 
they want. If you cannot entirely satisfy them, then 
you must explain over and over again that one must 
enter an amalgamation with an open mind; that it is 
a ‘give and take’ proposition; that no one can expect to 
hog it all.” 


What the Game Costs 


Then my friend wearily brushed his hand across his 
forehead and said, “These things look fine when they are 
all finished, but how many of the investing public realize 
how much hard work, how much nervous strain, how 
many hopes and disappointments have gone into the 
game. Time after time we get an amalgamation all fixed 
up and then some fellow makes a new claim, or some- 


body else bolts, so everything must be stopped and we go ° 


to work fixing up the dissatisfied member. 

“Forming amalgamations does not give one a higher 
opinion of human nature. The greedy side of our 
natures is too apparent. On the other hand, one does 
meet very interesting characters. One learns business 
stories that would fill several interesting books on busi- 
ness. Nowhere can one see business in the raw as in 
the forming of an amalgamation. In such deals the cards, 
of course, must be laid on the table, and the game must 


Reading matter continued on page 164 
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This Convention Number of Hardware 


Will Supply You With Many Good Ideas. 
Add to them This Truth:- 


Catering ms 


to the 
Kiddies 
is Good 


Business 


The Complete Line 


Parkcycles Scooters 
Automobiles Pedal Bikes 
Velocipedes Hand Cars 


Coaster Wagons Tricycles 
Express Wagons _ Doll Cabs 
Playard Equipment 
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“Known Around The World” 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL COMPANY, 






“Where'd you get it, Jack?” “Dad got it for me 
down to SMITH’S HARDWARE STORE. Aint it a Beaut?™ 


The store that plays up to the Kiddies is 
soon the most popular store in the com- 
munity. 

A complete showing of the attractive, 
colorful, American Children’s Vehicles 
will show you a profit amply warranting 
the space you give it and result in many 
sales of other merchandise. 


Stock the complete line as shown at left. 
Then no sales will get away from you. 
Be sure to include Dump Trucks—a good 
summer item. 


GET IN TOUCH WITH 
YOUR JOBBER NOW! 


Children’s 
Vehicles 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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- HARDWARE DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 


are making money 
with the 
New 1928 Line of 


PIONEER 


Archery Tackle 

Hickory Shinny Sticks 
Adjustable Hickory Stilts 
Cross Bow Sets 

Hickory Baseball Bats 


Bow and Arrow Sets 









Get the 
young folks 
into your 
store with 
these attrac- 


tive fast 





selling goods! 





Pioneer Hickory 
Shinny Sticks 
offer Real Sport 
for Every Boy 














EXTRA PROFITS § 
FOR YOU IN OUR 
Special— 
Juvenile Assortment No. 10 
Your Investment Is Only 
rsh re hinges $1 1.10 
of these Safety Stilts 
YOU RECEIVE— 
1 Cross Bow Set 
6 Shinny Sticks 
1 Pair 48” Stilts 
1 Pair 60” Stilts 
oy and 
4: 17 Assorted Juvenile 
Archery Sets. 


RETAIL VALUE 
$18.50 








‘ 





Dealers and Jobbers 


— Write Today 


The Pioneer Pole & Shaft Co. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


























be played out either to success or to failure. For every 
single amalgamation that has been formed five have 
failed. These five attempts, outside of rumors, were 
probably never heard of in the business world. While 
the financier’s share of bringing about the amalgamation 
is supposed by many to be rather large, still when we 
consider the number of attempts and failures it is not so 
much. All of this waste in failures must be paid for 
by the successes. 

“Yep,” said the banker, “I am feeling pretty well tired 
out, but tomorrow morning, Monday, I have to start 
with a new amalgamation and go through all the darn 
thing over again, listen to the same arguments and use 
the same counter arguments. It is fine, however, when 
the deal is finished, everything is signed and the securities 
sold to see a newer, better and stronger organization 
launched into the business world as a result of our 
efforts.” 


The Elimination of Soft Snaps 


“What about the personal side of these amalgama- 
tions?” I inquired. “How do you clean up the dead 
wood?” “Well, you see,” he remarked, “on almost all 
the boards of these amalgamations the bankers are rep- 
resented by directors. These directors expect results not 
brilliant conversation. They are not interested in giving 
a lot of relations nice fat jobs. Amalgamations, as a rule, 
are pretty hard on relations. I have known a good many 
of these ‘nesters’ unceremoniousll thrown out of their 
nests by an amalgamation and landed on hard earth with 
a very dull thud. When an amalgamated company gets 
under way there are usually a lot of securities on the 
market and a profit must be made to pay the dividends 
on these securities. Usually the men who are brought 
together to manage the new concern are experts in their 
various lines. Each man has been selected by his expe- 
rience to fill a particular place. The discipline in a well 
managed company of this kind must be absolute. Re- 
sponsibility must be fixed, authority must be given and 
this authority must be unquestioned. Orders must be 
carried out to the letter, and the work must be done 
quickly. In other words, out of all the irritating hard 
work of the promoter comes an efficient business work- 
ing machine that is no respecter of persons. In order to 
exist, they cannot and will not put up with four-flushers, 
politicians, crooks and inefficiency.” 








What Are Your “Golden Hours”? 


Following is an interesting schedule prepared by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, showing 
the portions of the day which are busiest in retail stores 
in communities of varying size: 

Percentage of Sales 


Population Before 11A.M._ After 
11A.M. to3P.M. 3P.M. 
i | 32 8 60 
10,000-50,000 .......... 15 13 72 
50,000-100,000 ......... 2 51 47 
Over DOGS sais vcwess + 71 25 


This schedule was made after extensive study of many 
stores. It carries a lesson that every merchant might 
well heed; showing that there are certain hours in every 
store when duties other than waiting on customers could 
best be performed in anticipation of visits of customers. 
It is well worthy of study not only by the owner but by 
the employees of every hardware store—News Letter 
of Secretary John B. Foley, New York State Retail 
Hardware Association. 
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Suggested Program of Applied Ac- 
tivity for Better Retailing 
Accepted by Congress 


(Continued from page 113) 


sources of supply, either individually, or in cooperation with 
other retailers, develop some buying method which will 
meet the situation. 

9. Maintain some form of stock control which will re- 
veal obsolete or slow moving merchandise and permit or- 
ders to be placed upon the basis of experience rather than 
intuition or guesswork. 


Competitive Selling 


10. Study carefully, not only the merchandise offered by 
competing stores, but the manner in which it is displayed, 
the appealing qualities of such stores and emulate their 
example of cleanliness, orderliness and brightness. 

11. Insist that merchandising departments of public 
utilities should be conducted in accordance with sound busi- 
ness principles. 

12. Cultivate the acquaintance of the local managers of 
such companies, show them the unfairness of some of their 
competitive methods and at the same time work as closely 
as possible with them. 

13. Merchandise more aggressively the lines they carry, 
adopting a sound policy as to instalment selling for cus- 
tomers desiring articles of large unit value, and endeavor 
to persuade local utility corporations to adopt similar terms 
and allowances. 

14. Without disregarding the influence of price appeal 
to many customers give maximum attention and selling 
effort to those lines that by reason of their higher quality 
render better service to the consumer and greater satisfac- 
tion to the merchant distributing them. 


Loss Leaders and Premiums 


15. Whatever feeling one may have about the use of loss 
leaders such policy has long been employed with apparent 
success by many concerns. The hardware retailer should 
consider similar use of merchandise so exploited. He may 
also well consider the wisdom of discontinuing the sale of 
goods in his line used regularly by others as loss leaders. 

16. Individually, and with the solicited cooperation ot 
wholesalers, continue endeavors to show manufacturers who 
permit their products to be used as premiums that the 
practice does not actually increase total consumption of 
their products and that it hinders the progress of the legiti- 
mate merchant. 


Direct Selling 


17, In conjunction with others affected, interview manu- 
facturers who permit their purchasing departments to ob- 
tain merchandise for employees, and their friends, at whole- 
sale and show the unfairness of the procedure. 

18. Continue actively to protect against supplies enter- 
ing into competition with their customers by selling in retail 
quantities at wholesale prices., Favor with patronage those 
whose activities along this line are least harmful. 


Narrowing Margins 


19. Meet the problems of narrowing margin by devoting 
display and sales efforts to specific articles in proportion to 
Teturns as indicated by margin and stockturn. 

20. Give more careful study to pricing merchandise for 
sale—one of the most important duties in the retail store. 
Too often the practice of adding a flat percentage to a line 
of merchandise is followed when by varying the percentage 


Out-U-Kum 
Weed Pullers 


Most practical weed 
puller ever invented. 
Gives absolute satis- 
faction. A Push—a 
Pull and out come 
both the weed and 
the root at the same 
time. Not part of the 


root, but all of it. 


Removes 
Entire Root 


No other device like it. 
Especially effective for 
pulling Dandelions, Plan- 
tain, etc. A sure seller 
to every home owner who 
takes pride in having a 
well kept lawn. Packed 
in Special Display cartons 
—six in a carton. Sells 
soon as shown. Remember 
the Norcross. 
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NORCROSS GARDEN 
CULTIVATORS 


Norcross Garden Cultivators are also rapid 
sellers, Standard for 35 years. Well known. 
Well liked. Always satisfactory. Made for 
large or small gardens in styles and sizes to 


meet all requirements. 


Special attention given to Export Trade. 


Send for Folder and Discounts. 


No. 55 


cS. NORCROs 


Manufacturers 


BusHnectt, 111.,U SA. 
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No. 11 
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One-tenth of a Turn Unlatches it! 





No. 330 CUPBOARD CATCH 


Here’s a Fast Selling Specialty 
That Nets a Fine Profit 


The No. 330 cupboard catch appeals instantly 
to home owners because of its beauty and ease 
of operation—a one-tenth turn to right or left 
unlatches the catch. Pushing the door shut 
automatically locks it. This catch can be used 
on doors from 14” to 114” in thickness without 
adjustments. Furnished with large, beautiful 
glass knob. Mechanism is of steel. Case is solid 
brass and furnished in any desired plating. 


Carpenters and builders like it because of its 
ease of installation. Just bore one hole, sink 
four screws—that’s all there is to it. No mor- 
tising or chiseling necessary. Slotted screw 
holes in strike allows adjustment to perfect 
latching position should screws be slightly mis- 
placed when installation is made. Strike can 
be installed on the shelf, under the shelf, on 
door stop or any other desired location without 
adjustments of any kind. 


Cabinet set No. 799, comprising a pair of em- 
bossed, ball tipped, full surfaced butts and a 
No. 330 catch is an unusually rapid seller. 
Hinges are made of cold rolled steel furnished 
in any desired finish. 


Meeting a definite need and priced right for 
quick turnover, these numbers are sure profit 
builders. To show them is to sell them. Write 
for prices, discounts and descriptive literature 
at once. 


FRANTZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. H13, Sterling, Illinois, U. S. A. 


No Hardware is Genuine FRANTZ QUALITY 
Without the Red Label 


RANT 


RED LABEL 


GUARANTEE 
SRO moe On —e — 
HARDWAR 




















| correct the condition. 


according to appearance, and time required to turn the mer- 
chandise, a better net return can be secured. 

21. Have courage to ask what the merchandise should 
bring. All the competition of the hardware retailer is by 
no means on the basis of lower selling prices. Some who 
have been successful in taking a substantial portion of his 
business do not hesitate to ask longer margins. 


Increased Operating Costs 


22. Reduce hardware store forces to the minimum re- 
quired for efficient operation. 

23. With modern arrangement and variety of lines now 
carried it is necessary that all sales employees be men of 
long experience with consequently higher salaries than 
other classes of help command. 

24. Keep sales records of individuals to know whether 
the amount of salary being paid is justified. As such records 
may reveal either inefficient help or too many sales people 
Let employees know definitely the 


' amount of sales necessary for them to produce to justify 
| the salaries drawn. 


25. By advance planning eliminate lost motion and idle 
time which increases salary expense by requiring more 


| people than are actually necessary. 


26. Assign definite responsibilities and plan the tasks of 


| employees with the view of getting maximum results from 


their time. 
27. Give more attention to salesmanship training. 
28. Insist on more suggestive selling. Select items which 
are to be pushed by all the sales force for given periods. 
29. Diversion of time and attention entailed by the multi- 


| plicity of solicitations by salesmen must be reckoned with 








| and every possible effort made to handle the duties of buy- 


ing with utmost dispatch and least diversion from selling 


| and other activities. 


Higher Rentals 


30. Constantly increasing rentals challenge the attention 
of the retailer and demand careful study of the situation to 
determine whether such advantages are justified by exist- 
ing conditions, as well as whether there is reasonable pos- 
sibility of volume which will justify the charges made, or 
whether by change of location, or reduction of space, the 
retailer may assure himself of better return on investment. 

31. Where changes such as are suggested in the fore- 
going are not possible or advisable, better window and 
interior displays, and more aggressive merchandising meth- 
ods to produce sales volume in keeping with costs, is the 
principal solution that can be offered. 


Taxes and Insurance 


32. The rates for taxes and insurance are largely beyond 
the control of the dealer but the amounts he pays may be 
controlled through eliminating overstocks, or needless mer- 
chandise, thereby reducing the investment. Stock control 
methods will assist in this accomplishment. 


Delivery Expense 


33. Maintain delivery schedules to avoid unnecessary 
trips. Instruct salesmen to avoid encouraging use of the 
service for small parcels. 

34. Utilize the time of the delivery man in selling or 
other productive activity to lower the total cost. 

35. It will be well also to consider the wisdom of joining 
other local merchants in establishing a cooperative delivery 
service. 


Credit Expense 


36. A definite credit policy, adhered to as closely as pos- 
sible, more careful selection of credit risks, and more ac- 
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tivity in the collection of outstanding accounts is requisite 
to reduce expenses incurred by such service. 


Control the Ultimate Answer 


37. Blind scaling down of expense may prove poor 
economy. It is entirely possible that increases in expendi- 
tures for some items will be rewarded with increased sales 
and profits. 

The expense situation must be faced through budgeting, 
allowing a total expenditure which will be in keeping with 
the reasonable sales possibilities and margins. 

Separation of the total budget by items and for the months 
of the year, may be made in the light of previous experience. 

3ut equally as important as making such budget is a 
monthly check of actual performance against the estimates, 
to hold expense within control, and within the correct pro- 
portion to sales. 

Aggressive Selling and Conscious Planning 

38. Discard passive business acceptance for aggressive 
business seeking. 

39. Do not complain of sales lost to others who plan more 
intelligently and seek them more energetically. Rather, let 
such activities reveal possibilities and serve as a spur to 
greater achievement. 

40. Modernize the store and’ store equipment to make it 
more attractive to all trade which is to be sought, par- 
ticularly to women buyers, as well as to conserve time and 
energy. 

41. Study the possibilities of new merchandise which 
may be added to stock, increasing the variety offered and 
therefore widening the daily appeal of the store to the 
buying public. 

42. Devote more time to the larger activities of the busi- 
ness, planning for sales, study ot methods of more success- 
ful dealers and assign minor responsibilities to employees. 


Henry Brown, The Man 


43. Finally, application of the program here suggested 
rests with the head of the business. Putting it into practice 
may necessitate revolutionizing his personal methods and 
characteristics. 

It is rare for the business to be bigger than the vision 
and the ability of the man who must direct it. 

No merchant is “sufficient unto himself.” He must seek 
and use the common counsel of his fellows. He should 
cooperate with merchants in other lines in his community 
through commercial organizations and in other ways for 
the common good. He must discard prejudice and tra- 
dition. He must develop confidence that he can hold his 
own in the battle for more business. He must abandon 
false economies and be willing to spend money in order: to 
make it. 

Times change, the world progresses. He who is unwill- 
ing to change with it must be left behind, and being left 
should not complain that others more energetic, or with 
sounder methods of merchandising, are taking the trade he 
conceives to be his own. 

The price of business success is utilization of brain 
Capacity and application of energy. 

Past N. R. H. A. President Hobart R. Beatty, Clinton, 
Iil., was chairman of the resolutions committee which pre- 
pared these recommendations. He was assisted by: William 
M. Mitchell, Morrillton, Ark.; Albert Bojens, Atlantic, 
Iowa; Archie Osborne, Holyoke, Mass.; G. S. Wheaton, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; E. A. Mahoney, Schenectady, N. Y.; 
A. J. Cole, Lisbon, N. D.; J. I. Denison, Hobart, Okla.; 
E. P. Lewis, Marshfield, Ore.; F. E. Hendershot, Pasa- 
dena, Cal.; P. W. Waltz, Brookings, S. D.; W. C. McGee, 
Jackson, Tenn.; Clarence Williams, Amarillo, Tex.; B. R. 
Roberts, Chase City, Va. 
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A constant sale the year round with Arcade 0 
Twine Holders for every dealer’s counter. A 
twine holder for ball or cone twine made to 
hang from the ceiling, on the wall, or place on 
the counter. 

Paper cutters, too, especially the new Pony 
Roll Paper Cutter made specially for wax wrap- 
ping paper. It is neat and convenient, works 
easily and tears accurately. 


Write us for Catalog. Ask your jobber for price. 


ARCADE MFG. CO. 
FREEP ORT, ILLINOIS. 
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Manufacturer to Jobber to 


son—an adjunct to the actual selling 
of the better merchandise. 

“The three virtues of the hardware 
industry still remain Quality, Service 
and Price—and the greatest of these is 
Quality, and the recollection of quality 
remains long after the price is for- 
gotten. 

“A great deal of attention is always 
given to the matter of volume, I have 
no thought of urging this without due 
consideration to the element of profit, 
but I do submit that no dealer can suc- 
ceed on restricted sales at exorbitant 
margins, for it is far better to have 
moderate profit per unit on an adequate 
volume of business to carry the over- 
head and afford comfortable return on 
the investment. 

“Many of you are no doubt con- 
cerned because certain large mail order 
houses are opening retail stores 
throughout the country. It has been 
said to be their purpose to establish 
branches in every city of five thousand 
population or more. I do not believe 
this fact should cause unnecessary 
alarm, for with the installation of these 
retail stores in various parts of the 
country, these concerns will be con- 
fronted with the necessity of creating 


(Continued from page 97) 


| branch distributing depots from which 
|the individual stores can draw their 
stocks. Some of these branch distri- 
bution houses have already been started, 
but to carry to the necessary conclu- 
sion so that they can function in line 
with the service they promise to give 
and must fulfill, it means that they are 
bound to assume expenses in the dis- 
tribution of this merchandise similar to 
those of jobbing houses, for there is 
no way of escaping it. 

“This simply means that their over- 
head will be increased, and in order to 
maintain profits their prices will have 
to be marked in accordance with the 
expense of doing business. To my 
mind the retail hardware dealer will 
have a distinct advantage in this mat- 
ter of overhead. 

“We have no quarrel with mail order 
houses, chain stores, or any other form 
of retail distribution, for it is within 
the province of every citizen of the 
United States to do business along lines 
that seem to be fair, economical and 
sound. It remains for the hardware 
industry to be wide awake to all the 
problems that must be met and to ap- 
ply intelligent thought and effort to 
meet them. 








Dealer 


“If the retail hardware industry is 
to endure, it must justify itself in the 
conduct of business—adopt a flexible 
price policy, selling on a narrow mar- 
gin certain leaders to meet the compe- 
tition of chain stores, mail order con- 
cerns, etc., securing only a fair advance 
on standard merchandise. 

“Just one word on so-called hand-to- 
mouth buying. I believe it has come 
to stay at least until a new buying era 
develops or an economic situation 
arises compelling sustained price in- 
creases. We are getting used to it, 
but there is an element of cost that 
must not be overlooked and cannot be 
escaped. A recent government bureau 
survey in collaboration with certain 
chambers of commerce disclosed the 
fact that in a given number of orders 
reported 60 per cent were for ten dol- 
lars or less, entailing an average loss 
in each case of over one dollar. Some- 
body must pay this bill—eventually the 
consumer. 

“No manufacturer or jobber today 
encourages his customers to overstock, 
nor does it matter so much how large 


your stock is, but how well assorted it 


may be to serve the customers in your 
territory.” 








Bores Any Arc 
of a Circle 

















tools. 


saw, or lathe. 


For Every Carpenter’s Tool Box 


FORSTNER LABOR SAVING 
| AUGER BIT 


A radical development in woodworking 
Sells to the woodworker on sight. 


Takes the place of a chisel, gouge, scroll 
The Forstner Auger Bit 
is guided by the outer circular rim, instead 
of by the center as in the case of other bits. 
For core boxes, fine and delicate patterns, ve- 


neers, screen work, scalloping, fancy scroll twist 
columns, newels, ribbon molding and mortising. 


Write us for catalog and discounts. 


The PROGRESSIVE MFG. CO. 
TORRINGTON, CONN. 
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E. M. West 


The other thing that happened, trace- 
able in part to the motor car as well, 
is extended communication, speeded up 
immeasurably. 

It broadened the horizon of everyone 
and brought more experiences within 
their view. 

This broadened horizon naturally 
brings more types of goods under the 
eye of sequestered buyers. 

It brought a higher valuation of 
color, beauty of form and line, with a 
new conception of utility. 

So it is natural that the old-fash- 
ioned tools and utensils of living should 
recede in favor and that familiar 
things should become hackneyed and 
unattractive. 

There is nothing any merchant can 
do about it except to try to translate it 
correctly in terms of his own stock— 
to try to make that stock representative 
of, and appealing to, the consumers he 
would serve. 

If he translates it correctly, he will 
translate it differently in different lo- 
calities and neighborhoods: for the 
people of different sections have reacted 
differently to the new influences to 
which they have been exposed. 


Summarizes Boston 


(Continued from page 111) 


So, no one can tell another how to 
meet the needs of the particular store, 
unless he knows the people who are ac- 
cessible to them. 

These things he can say: 

“Tf I am to appeal to my neighbor- 
hood, I must study what these people 
buy, and how. 

“I must see and analyse what they 
buy in the stores they favor: the de- 
partment store, the drug store, the 
variety store and other stores which 
they patronize. 

“T must see what type of goods they 
favor and what price levels they favor. 

“T will see that the same goods de 
not appeal to ail of the people: so I 
must learn to judge how many are at- 
tracted by one type and how many are 
attracted to another. 

“I will see that the same stores do 
not attract all of the people: so I must 
learn which people are attracted to 
which stores, 

“I will learn, if I observe carefully, 
how many people I can attract to the 
kind of store | would wish to conduct 
and what will appeal to them.” 

He cannot run a bargain basement, 
even in a limited way, if his purpose is 








Conference 


to make regular customers of those 
newly attracted to his store. 

Brown should recognize that the 
most responsive of new trade to attract 
are women, 

And women are best informed as to 
how to appeal to women. 

So, Brown should have women 
clerks, and should assign to them super- 
vision of display and arrangement, 
supervision of style and novelty appeal, 
supervision of lighting and color. 

Naturally, Brown should select his 
women clerks, by making sure that they 
have this understanding and apprecia- 
tion. And he should give them oppor- 
tunity to improve their taste and knowl- 
edge. ’ 

In outside soliciting, during slack 
periods, they can be most helpful. 

Particularly, they can canvass for 
sales of seasonable goods. And they 
can effectively sell special values, when 
available, creating a favorable impres- 
sion of the advantage of trading in 
Brown’s store. 

However steeped in tradition, Brown 
should remember that his professional 
trade—with mechanics, artisans, elec- 
tricians and others of their type—is to- 











Pond Hdw. 
4 ¥ D. 


Insist on 


The Shelby Spring Hinge Co. 
SHELBY, OHIO 
Coast Representatives: 


Specialty Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
L. Herman, Seattle, Wash. 


“SHELBY” 


The Best in Hardware 


Ask for catalog showing our complete line 
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tally unlike his trade with the average 
householder. 

Experienced clerks, capable of deal- 
ing with professionals, are not always 
most competent to deal with house- 
holders, particularly with the new trade 
that Brown is seeking. 

It may be evident that, while Brown 
may choose to continue as an old-line 
merchant, he can lift himself above the 
level of old-line merchants by using 
these new appeals to new desires and 
new demands. 

However, true to old traditions, he 





| 


must make new traditions for the new 
day. 

If Brown will concentrate his buying 
with one, or not more than three whole- 
salers, if his volume warrants such di- 
vision of his patronage, Brown can 
make it possible for these wholesalers 
to provide him with most valuable help. 

He can insist upon and obtain, advice 
as to the rate cof movement of different 
lines and items in the line, which should 
Le most helpful in guiding him in con- 
fining his stocks to the most profitable 
items, 





The wholesaler has the opportunity 
of measuring the flow of goods to 
consumers through many outlets. 

In turn, the wholesaler can confine 
his buying to producers who interpret 
public tastes most successfuilty, and 
more nearly most popular requirements. 

With cooperative effort, buth whole- 
salers and manufacturers can be in- 
duced to curtail distribution of a de- 
structive character, merely to move a 
surplus, which ignorantly and thoug!t- 
lessly is used to jeopardize dependabie 
outlets and make them undependable. 





A Radius Rod Anti-Rattler 


The Apco-Mossberg Corp., Attleboro, 
Mass., is manufacturing the No. 22 Ant- 
Rattler, designed for use on the radius 1 ‘1 
of the new Ford automobile. 

This device is fitted with a Zerk nippl 





for lubricating. The Anti-Rattler is made 
of malleable iron and has a bronze ma- 
chined stud which will not cut into the 





ball and a heavy spring with ground ends. 

No adjustment of this device is pro- 
vided for, as the studs are heavy enough 
to eliminate the necessity of adjustment. 





New DeLuxe Gum Plaster 


rhere 


Rubber Co., of Denver, Colo. 

‘Vhis is a white skived patch of attrac- 
tive appearance, manufactured both round 
and square in a full range of sizes. The 
self-curing jum, which vulcanizes itself to 


the casing, is prutected by Holland cloth, | 


which keeps the patch clean and fresh and 
is easily removed when the patch is to be 
applied. Each patch is packed in an in- 
dividual envelope. 


is no loss from tissue paper | 
sticking to the patch with the latest Vulco 
gum plaster, manufactured by The Gates | 





Both the self-curing gum of the patch 
and the square of amalgamation gum which 
comes with each patch to fill any break in 





the casing to be repaired, are so com- 
pounded that no gasoline is needed to 
soften them before applying. 





ccs oe fe ems 
Business Store 
eine = FELLER icons: 


Nos. 16 and 1% 


Summer profit$ 


can be increased by installing these Double-Duty 


money-making tables now. 


Your warm weather sales will increase surprisingly when small 
summer merchandise is attractively displayed on these convenient 


sales tables. 
No trouble to install. 


prompt shipment. 
emall! 


Check the items you are interested in, 
tear out this ad and mail it today. 


0 New bd Dis- O Business Build- 

play es ng tore 

Nail Counters Equipment. 700 Bryant St., 
Pennsylvania Price Tickets 
Metal Saw Rack for Display 

7-5-28 60 Tables 


Write name and address 











_It can be done without interruption to 
service even at the height of the busy season. 
themselves in a short time with extra profits. 


The Heller plant is running at full capacity and can make 
Why not order now!—the investment ¢a 


W. C. HELLER & CO. 
New York Office, 20 Vesey Street, 


in margin below 


eee 


Ss 


Surplus 
stock 
carried in 
back part 
of tables 


They pay for 


of parts. 


Montpelier, Ohio 


Suite 500. 





701 Bell St. 


need for one or more hand corn shellers. 
dispose of a score or more of Plymouth Shellers this 
season if you will 
where it can be s 





PLYMOUTH 


CORN 


HELLER? 


NEVER FAIL 
COR 
SHELLER. 
Capacity, 10 to 
14 bu. per hour. 


Poultrymen, dairymen, stockmen and farmers all have 


You can 


isplay the popular “NEVERFAIL” 
by those entering your store. 


Plymouth Corn Shellers are the largest selling ha: 11 
corn shellers on the market today, because of th :: 
heavier construction, and their faster, more thorew- 
work assured by most careful fitting and machin 
Made in four styles and sizes, capaciti: - 
to 16 bu. per hour. 


Write for catalog and full information. 


The Fate-Root-Heath Compan: 


Plymouth. )hio 























CERRINA S's 









bs 
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Het of the 


Little yarns that others have laughed 





over culled from various sources. 


contemporary puts it: 
have been copied, the rest will be.” 


ail Ye 


“Some of them \ >, 






Asa 








During his first few days in camp, 
Brown was the victim of so many practi- 
cal jokes that he doubted all men and 
their motives. One night while he was 
on guard, the tall figure of one of the 
officers loomed up in the darkness before 
him. 

“Who goes there?” he challenged. 

“Major Moses,” replied the 
3rown scented a new joke. 

“Glad to meet you, Moses,” he said 
cheerfully. “Advance and give the ten 
commandments.” 


officer. 





Here are words of wisdom—Said Pluto 
to Socrates: “The man who doesn’t throw 
his mouth into high gear until he’s sure 
that his brain is turning over always makes 
the grade.” 


John: “Did you hear the story of the 
woman strap-hanger ?” 

Jane: “Yes, it’s a standing joke to some 
men.” 





Two actors who were exceedingly jeal- 
ous of each other met in a hostelry much 
favored by “the profession.” They ex- 
changed frigid nods. 

“How are you getting along?” asked one 
presently. 

“Pretty well,” replied the other. 
keeping alive.” 

The first man eyed his rival steadily for 
a second and then said casually: “What's 


your motive?” 


“Still 





He—“Oh, you mustn’t blame me for my 
ancestors.” 





She—“T don’t. 








Big Capacity 
Low Price / 
cAutomatic/ 


outfit has a capacityof 215 
gallons per hour, the high- 
est of any pump of its type 
atanywhere near theprice, 





The Bride (at the telephone )—Oh. John, 
do come home, I’ve mixed the plugs some 
way. The radio is all covered with frost 
and the electric ice box is singing “Way 
Out West in Kansas.”—Life. 





“One of our Baltimore electricians,” 
pipes up Mr. Coleman, (Southern Electric 
Co.), “was sitting out on the porch a few 
nights ago enjoying the balmy evening air. 
His eldest son, who had been playing about 
the garden, came rushing up with signs of 
suffering and pain, holding his left thumb 
in his right hand.” 

“What's the trouble, son?” 
aked the father. 

“Taddy,’ answered the boy, ‘I picked 


solicitously 


| up a bug, and one end of him wasn’t in- 
I blame them for you.” | 


sulated !’ ” 




















Restful Eleven Series 


Peerless Folding Furniture 





club, etc. 


Tus compact little 


either. 


Here's a ready seller and steady seller of Fold- 
ing Furniture for that lawn, porch, camp, yacht, 
Most comfortable. 
arms, with arms but not footrest, and without 
Adjustable to four positions. 
Fancy striped cover. Send 
Display them and you will sell them. 


And the No. 35 Chairs! 


With footrest and 


Folds flat. 


for samples and prices. 











quality being equal. Has 
the new Paul Non-pulsating dee 
vice [patent applied for] which 
is specially designed to eliminate 
entirely the pulsating action of 
the system, insuring quiet operation, It is fully automatic and whenever 2a 
faucet anywhere in the house is opened the pump starts and delivers water 
under pressure direct from the source, When the faucet is closed the pump 
stops--no attention--no bother, It will pump from cistern, shallow well, 
lake, spring or stream,--wherever the water supply is not more than 22 feet 
below pump, Here’s the ideal water system for the small suburban and 
country home, and it lists for just $75.00, 
Write for Bulletin and full details. 


FORT WAYNE ENGINEERING 
t& MEG.COMPANY 


1707 N. Harrison St., _ FORT WAYNE, IND. 



























V 


Another popular feature of our Peerless Folding 
Furniture is the colorful No. 35 chairs that fold in 
two ways. Comfortable and serviceable. A vari- 
ety of colors. They sell on sight. Secure samples 
and prices. 
Manufacturers of 
TUCKER’WAY all wood 
Folding Chairs. 


TUCKER DUCK & RUBBER CO. 


Manufacturers Ft. Smith, Arkansas 


Warehouses in principal 


cities. Write us. 


TUCKER—Fort Smith, Ark. 


Name 


Address 


(1 No. 35 Peerless. 


Send samples and prices. 
(J No. 11 Reclining Peerless. 





Vv 


D-16 


CJ Catalog. 
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“We Carry Puritan Metal 
Polish Exclusively” 


That’s what many large hardware jobbers and dealers 
tellus. You'll be interested in some of the reasons 
why they push Puritan Metal Polish exclusively. 

‘‘Never a complaint in twenty years”’ 

‘‘Always gives such satisfaction that 
we use it with great success in 
opening up new accounts.”’ 

‘‘We have never encountered a case 
of price cutting on Puritan 
Products in seventeen years.”’ 

Dealers: We'll gladly send you a pint of Puritan Metal 
Polish and a pound of Puritan Oil Soap free. Try 
these products yourself; then you'll understand why 
so many users insist on Puritan. 
Jobbers: Desirable territories open. 


Puritan Soap Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

















Every Store Owner or Manager 
Should Know About the Stencilor 


The Stencilor is a compact, 
sturdy piece of equipment that 
can be placed in any small, 
out-of-the-way corner when not 
in use. It enables anyone, with- 
out any previous experience, 
to make very up- 
to-date and attrac- 
tive show cards, 
window 
streamers, 
and price 
tickets rap- 
idly and 
accurately. 
It elimi- 
nates show 
card _ writ- 
— ers’ fees 
oe “ and pays 

— for itself 
in a short time. It is STANDARD EQUIPMENT WITH 
CHAIN STORES AND OTHERS and enables you to meet 
modern competition with modern methods. DISPLAY YOUR 
STOCK WITH PRICE TICKETS. SHOW CARDS AND 
SIGNS MADE UP TO THE MINUTE WITH THE STEN- 
CILOR. Samples of work and complete information sent gladly 
on request. 


DISPLAY MATERIAL COMPANY 
774 Grand Ave., St. Paul, Minnesota 


— Attach this coupon to your firm letterhead 
Send to your nearest office— 


DISPLAY MATERIAL CO., 774 Grand Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Eastern Agents, Display Material Co., 191 Pearl St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Canadian Agents, Display Card Co., Ltd., 11 Inkerman St., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Please send me without obligation a copy of your book, 
“How to Make Signs.”’ 
ES Sea rohan kcse hha toe eeas cease ees uase nea 
eS a eee ene mers Pree yee eats 





























































“Looking Ahead” 


By Alvan T. Simonds 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Simonds is president of the Si- 
monds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and is a keen 
student of basic and contributing factors which affect 
commerce and industry. Under the title of “Looking 
Ahead” Mr. Simonds contributes to the business world 
articles of great interest, illustrating them with appro- 
priate charts. We are pleased to have this opportunity 
of presenting this contribution. 

Please note that in the charts the light solid line is 
speculation; the dash and dot line, brokers’ loans; the 
dotted line, money rates, and the heavy solid line, fac- 
tory pay rolls. 


HARTS showing the movements of speculation and 
of business since the war up to the middle of 1926 
show the two lines running along very closely together. 





1919 1920 1921 




















CHART 1 


On first examination this very naturally gives the im- 
pression that speculation and business move up together 
and move down together, with speculation leading the 
way by a few months. If this can be shown always to be 
true, it will, of course, make little or no difference whether 
or not the upward movement in speculation causes the 
upward movement in business. Many business executives 
have the idea that it is is true, and that before the war 
bull markets regularly preceded improving business by 
about six months, and bear markets regularly preceded 
declining business by about six months. The facts show 





1920 921 i922 1923 


























CHART 2 


no such thing, either before or since the war. Since the 
war, up to May, 1926, as we have stated above, the curve 
of speculation turns up a few months before the curve of 
business, and turns down a few months before the down 
turn of business. Their major movements have been going 
up or down, more or less together, but since the middle 
of 1926 the curve of speculation has shot up like a sky 
rocket, while the curve of business has turned down— 
and thus spoiled the “man on the street” theory as to the 
relation between major movements in speculation and in 
(Continued on page 174) 
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POOR FINGERS 


ELP the housewife save her poor fingers. 

Sell her or her husband a tool case to es 

keep all the tools available when needed. The F: 

Green Line Armored Tool Case—household eso 

model—appeals to every man and woman. It ¢& 

helps you sell tools too. A complete catalog 
and sales literature mailed on request. 











Chicago Office 
Surpless Dunn & Co. 
34 No. Clinton St. 





GREEN-CASE, Inc. 


Racine, Wisconsin 





No. 70-25—A specially designed 


acter Oftics Householders Case. Has fulllength 5 
89-91 Warren Street compartment tray and saw bracket | 
New York, N. Y . for 20” saw. Size 8” x 8” x 25”. 























YOU are the ONE 


You are the only merchant, 
Mr. Hardware Dealer, who 
can sell Economy Plumber. 


Economy Plumber is sold 
exclusively through hard- 
ware dealers—not around 
them. Customers cannot 
buy 


Economy Plumber 
DRAIN PIPE CLEANER 


the big 25 cent seller 


from GROCERY, or DRUG STORES, or any other 
source—they must buy from YOU. Consider what a 
clear field, with no competition on the biggest value in 
a tried and proven Drain Pipe Cleaner, means to you 
in both sales and profits. 








To boost sales we give you a full 16 ounce can. To 
boost profits we dropped the price to 25 cents without 
changing the quality. We do more—print a Guarantee 
on every can which we back to the limit. 
Order from your Jobber 
Price 


$2.00 Per Dozen 
Sold Only to the Hardware Trade 
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"POULTRY NETTING 


Galvanized Before and Galvanized c4fter Weaving? 
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IncAl Grades 





€ Look for the tag, carrying our name, at the end of every roll! 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 


Established 1818—America’s Oldest Woven Wire Factory 











Manufacturers of 


WIRE CLOTH, NETTING and FENCING 
Galvanized Steel Wire Cloth in ali Meshes and Gauges 


Kansas City ~ 









Georgetown, Conn. Chicago 








Coe eS 








OFKIN “RED END” RULES 


STRIKE PLATES 


A NEW AND BETTER RULE, OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, FINISH AND 
APPEARANCE 
Snow ‘White and Cream Enamel Finishes, Beautiful and Durable. Spring Joints of Solid Brass, Fizm, Smooth- 
Working, Rust Proof. Brass Strike Plates, Preventing Wear in opening and closing. Rules furnished with 
as well as without Folding Hook. Gloss Red Ends dress up and distinguish these rules. 








— SPRING JOINTS 


THE [UFKIN fpULe 9. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
NEW YORK WINDSOR, CAN. 


TAPES—RULES—TOOLS 




















“ALWAYS 
RELIABLE” 


No. 87 Qt.—No. 88 Pt. 
For gasoline. 


Three generations have looked to the “ALWAYS RE- 
LIABLE” for the best in practical torches and furnaces. 


Jobbers supply at factory prices. 
OTTO BERNZ CO. INC. NEWARK, N. J. 















Manufac- 


tured by 
E. A. Berg 


Manufac- 
turing Ce., 
Led. 
Eskilstuna, 

eden 


SHARK BRAND CHISELS 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


Because of their reputation as dependable 
tools, sell with little effort, which means 
sure profits to you. Shark Brand Chisels 
are produced from the finest Swedish 
charcoal steel, are sturdy and well made 
and craftsmen and lovers of good tools 
appreciate their quality. 

Butt Beveled Edge, 

Regular Beveled Edge, 
Socket Chisels. 

We carry a full line of 

SWEDISH Made TOOLS and HARDWARE 


Order from your jobber today, or write 


SCANDINAVIAN WESTERN 
IMPORTING CO., Ltd. 
107-109 Lafayette St., New York, N.Y. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Montreal, Can., 
Seattle, Wash. 








-. GETIT of 


Beware oF 
imitations «. UE 
: af 





BANKS (Patented) REMOVABLE 
STEEL CLOTHES POST FOR 
WASH DAY 


Banks Green Enameled Clothes 
Posts and Flag Poles carry a 
money back guarantee of satisfac- 
tion. Known by our trademark, 
“Ace of Clubs Top.” We have a 
Parkerized Steel Clothes Post, ab- 
solutely RUST-PROOF. Will last 
long as your house. Prices in the 
reach of any home owner. If 
dealer or jobber can’t supply, write 
for descriptive folder. 


BANKS STEEL POST COMPANY 
128 WAKEMAN AVE. - NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 











A. C. Eck Co., 





HOLLANDS BENCH VISES 





will increase your sales 


Write us about 
our attractive 
display set of 


six samples. 


HOLLANDS MANUFACTURING CO., Erie, Pa., U. S. A. 


1103 Post Street, Seattle, Wash. 


A. C. Eck Co., 91 No. 2nd Street, Portland, Ore. 

Henricks & Howell, 41 Murray St., New York, N. Y. 
Boyd-Wagner Co., 1302 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
F. Bacon & Co., 


131 St. Paul St., West, Montreal, Canada 
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Looking Ahead 
(Continued from page 172) 


business. The fact is that they both move some months 
later with the trend of increasing or decreasing money 
rates (continued for six months or longer) but in the 
opposite direction. 

When money has been growing cheaper for a consid- 
erable length of time, and has finally reached as low a 
point as it did in the fall of 1924, speculation is already 
on the upward move and business soon follows it. Both 


_ of these upward movements have been caused by the 


downward turn in money rates, which began several 
months previous. Both keep on the upward trend for 
about the same length of time as money rates kept on 
the downward trend, and vice versa. This is shown on 





1921 1922 1923 1924 























the charts in the May issue of “Looking Ahead.” In 
the fall of 1924 money rates turned upward and con- 
tinued to increase until the fall of 1926. This increase 
in the cost of credit, although it was not great, was fol- 
lowed by business turning down at the beginning of 
1926 and continuing downward in a major trend to the 
end of 1927. There was, of course, a seasonal rise in 
the spring of 1927, but money rates had gone so low in 
the fall of 1924 and the optimistic psychology of the 
crowd had developed to such an extraordinary degree, 
that speculation halted only for a brief period in the 
spring of 1926 and then shot upward like a sky rocket 
to June, 1928. Throughout most of this last movement 
business was going down while speculation was going 
up sharply. Business is influenced by money rates; but 
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CHART 4 

















the influence, though it is at work, does not show itself 
immediately. A decline in money rates shows itself in 


| improved business, beginning some months later. Right 
| here is where it seems to me that most writers on busi- 


ness conditions make a mistake. They assume immediate 


| perceptible effects on business whenever money rates 
| change. This assumption would be much truer in the 
| case of speculation; but even here, when a bull market 


crowd psychology develops, not only among brokers and 
business men, but also with the general public, it may 
override for a time such obstacles as increased money 
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rates. However, just as in the Florida boom, the time 
will come when it must burst, if it becomes over-inflate: 

What is going to be the effect upon factory pay rolls 
upon the amount of manufacturing done in the United 


States during 1928 and 1929, and possibly 1930 and : 
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1931, of this four years’ upward spurt in speculation? 
We make no prediction. We do not even claim that bull 
markets will always be followed by decreasing factory 
pay rolls, and that bear markets will always be followed 
by increasing factory pay rolls. We simply present the 
facts on the charts, showing that increased speculation 
increases money rates, and that increased money rates 
are followed by decreased industrial production, witb 
decreased factory pay rolls. The charts also show that 
decreased speculation is followed by decreased money 
rates, and this is followed by increased industrial pro- 
duction, with increased factory pay rolls. If this is 
always the case, it makes little or no difference whether 
the one that comes first is the cause of the other or not. 
We have our own conviction in the matter. We are 
very sure that stock market speculation is now over- 
inflated. Whatever may be the result upon industrial 
production of the present stock market inflation, the 
charts seem to prove that, after the boom has burst, and 
speculation begins to decrease in a major movement, this 
decrease will be followed somewhat later by an increase 
in business—in the volume of manufacture and in factory 
Pay rolls. The reader, however, may study the charts 
and form a belief for himself. 

We have dealt only with stock market speculation. 
This is only a part. The speculation in wheat and cotton 
IS a very important factor, and the speculation in com- 
modities in general, like that of 1919 and 1920, when it 
occurs, still further hastens and strengthens the result- 
ing or followiny movements. At this writing, June 15, 
speculation i.1+ already turned down in what seems likely 











to bea maj‘: movement. 







THE DOLLAR 

ICE CREAM FREEZER 
This is a tremendous ice cream consuming 
month. Thcusands of the easy-to-operate. 
5-minute ACME FREEZERS are in con- 
tinuous use, and thousands more 
are needed. Get your share of 
the business. Retail at: Bright 
Galv., $1; 2-qt. and 4-qt. Enam 
Galv., $1.25 and $2.25; pint 
ACME Jr., 60c. 













1140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK.N.Y 


BUY FROM YOUR JOBBER 


TISIT, the Liquid Solder 


—has hundreds of uses in every home 
and is establishing sales records in thou- 
sands of stores throughout the country. 


$4.00 per dozen in attractive self-selling 
display carton. Retails 50c. per bottle— 
$2.00 per dozen profit. 


Ask your jobber or order dozen directly 
from us, giving us your jobber’s name. 














Letellier Laboratories, Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


119 Main St. E. Rochester, N. Y. 














Superior 
Products 


Standard of the 
Industry 





New York Wire Cuiotu Co. 


bronze, bright 
screen cloth 


antique 


Manufacturers of golden and 
enameled 


copper, zinc-coated and black 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
W orks—Y ork, Pa. 











New! The Perfo-Siphon for Serving Car- 
bonated Beverages! 


Here’s new business for you! Everybody wants 
this gas-tight Perfo-Siphon for use in serving 
ginger ale and all carbonated beverages. There’s 
nothing else like it. Slips on bottle easily with- 
out removing crown cap. Plunger 
pierces crown and when bottle is 
tipped up and used as a siphon the 
beverage remains charged to the 
last drop. No gas is ever lost. 

on sight for $1. Perfo- 
Siphon comes packed in a beauti- 
ful four-cofor display carton that 
will empty itself in no 


QUICK CASH SALES! | 


Ing novelty—the national advertis- 
ing in Liberty and Judge—by put- 
ting a carton on your counter and 
let it make money for you. Order 
one dozen in display carton (sent 
C.0.D. $7.50 —if not rated) and 
test Perfo-Siphon as a fast seller, 
or send $1 for sample, subject to 
wholesale discount on first order. 


VAUGHAN NOVELTY MFG. CO. 
Dept. 31 
3225 Carroll Ave. Chicago, tl. 
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“From Greenland’s Icy Mountains 
To India’s Coral Strand”— 


All over the world—wherever hardware 
is sold—you will find HARDWARE 
AGE. : 








Replete with staple lines and the newest 
items—with accurate market reports— 
and sound merchandising ideas — 


HARDWARE AGE has a universal 
appeal. 


Your sales message goes further—and 
reaches a more desirable—more profit- 


able audience in HARDWARE AGE. 





239 W. 39th Street, New York City 




















